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** The spiritnal nature of man is stronger than codes or institations. 
No government can endore which does not recognize that for its 
foundation, and no legislation last which does not flow from that 
fountain. The principle may develop itself in manifold forms, in 
many shapes of creeds, and in many Churches, but the principle 
is Divine. As time is divided into day and night, so religion rests 
upon the Providence of God, and the responsibility of man. . . . 
He who has a due sense of his relation to God is best qualified 
to fulfil his duties to man." 

LoBD Beaconsfield's Rectorial Address, Glasgow, Nov. 1873. 



PREFACE. 



IN sending out this book it seems only right to the public and 
fair to myself to say a word as to its origin. The Lectures 
were written amidst the manifold engagements of a busy town 
Incumbency, and delivered in the course of ordinary public preach- 
ing to a Sunday evening congregation. After their delivery a 
strong desire was expressed by many that they should be put into 
a perm anent form. I shrank at first from the idea, knowing the 
little worth of these Lectures in comparison of the works of others ; 
but afterwards I yielded to it, in the hope that those who had 
heard the Lectures might find still more profit in the perusal of 
them, especially if I enlarged and improved them as I have 
endeavoured to do. 

The wish to publish is a natural feeling of the man who writes, 
and not an imworthy one in itself ; and when others urge him to 
do so, he is apt to allow their favourable judgment to lead his 
own. 

Of course he must face the risk of the consequences ; and, for 
myself, if critics deign to criticize I hope I shall know how to 
profit by their strictures. 

Though my book is only sermons, yet I feel I have dealt in it 
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with very vital national questions, and been led to touch upon 
some of the most important points in the controversies of the 
day. I love my counlfry ; I wish her truly great ; and I believe 
she can only be, or continue to be, truly great in so far as she is 
truly moral; moral, that is, with the morality which has its roots 
in the faith of the living God of revelation, and which owns the 
authority of Him who created us. One other fact will be seen 
to grow clearly out of this, viz., that true morality means, trust 
in Jesus Christ as the Incarnate God and Saviour. It is in this 
faith I have written. My sincere endeavour has been to show 
to an ordinary congregation, through familiar facts and experi- 
ences, that the best of national life as well as of individual 
blessedness is contained in the fear of God and in the keeping 
of His commandments. 

If I have achieved this purpose with any degree of clearness 
or power, then this book was worth the publishing, and is worth 
the reading. But of this, of course, the reader must judge. 
Thanking my many friends who have interested themselves in 
this matter, and the Publisher for the handsome volume he has 
made of the book, I commend it to prayerful perusal and the 
blessing of God. 

W. S. 
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LECTURES 

OK 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 



L 
THEIE DIVINE PEEFACE. 

And God spake all these words, saying, I am the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. — ^Exod. xx. 1, 2. 

SUCH is the introduction to the Ten Command- lbot. i. 
ments^ brief enough, but as grand as brief. The intro- 
Brief as it is it encircles them with a Divine halo, brief, but 
and fills them with the force of a supernatural ^^^^ * 
appeal. It hands down the laws of Sinai to every 
age direct from the Creator. 

"The Ten Words ^* is their Scriptural, and TheScrip- 

, . - ^ taral title 

perhaps more suggestive, title. As GrOd s *^words^ of the laws 
they are the embodiment of His thought, the 
human expression of His inner truth, and there- 
fore all idea of temporariness vanishes away from 
them. They become Divine realities in the very 
nature of things, " truths which wake to perish 



never.'' 
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Lectures on the Ten Gommand/ments. 



LBCT. I. 

Object of 
the lec- 
tures. 



The pre- 
face con- 
fronts us 
with the 
super- 
natural. 



The super- 
natural is 
the great 
qiTBfition of 
the day. 



I want to help you in these lectures to realize 
them as such^ to take away the veil woven by 
superficial familiarity from before their face of 
majesty^ and to cause you to feel something of 
their all-embracing power. They were the tasks 
of our childhood to learn by rote; believe me, 
they also contain the profonndest wisdom for the 
maturest judgment, and are a standard of thought 
and action which challenges our whole moral and 
intellectual being. 

At the oatset, then^ this strange sentence con- 
fronts us : " God spake all these words/^ What is 
its force ? Is the fact underlying '^ God spake " 
one real and true in a nation's history, or are 
the awful words only the way in which a daring 
genius, conscious of creative power, and believ- 
ing himself a Divine medium, chooses to express 
himself P Have we here in the narrative of Scrip- 
ture connected with the text merely what Moses, 
or some one else, thought thrown into a legendary 
form, or what really happened told with simple 
truthfulness ? 

This is a grave question of the day ; there is 
none more grave. It is the question of the reality 
of the supernatural. A great change, we are told, 
has come over the age in which we live ; men are 
ceasing to believe in the supernatural. It may be 
so, and yet only so much the worse for the age. 
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Truth does not go by a show of hands, either on lbot. i. 
the side of faith, or of doubt. It may be so, not 
because of fact or reason, but from a restless and 
evil desire to be rid of the moral pressure of the 
supernatural, either upon the mind or heart, or 
both. 

Though I expose myself to ridicule, yet let me The belief 
utter my conviction. I believe that the Ten preacher. 
Commandments were given at Sinai, ''as it is 
written.'' I believe that the Israelites drawn 
up in the valley fronting Horeb did really hear 
rolling over their heads the sound of words 
in the air as if proceeding from the Mount — 
whether from the mouth of the Angel of the 
Covenant, or formed independently in the air, 
matters only from the expositor's point of view — 
the important thing is the fact with its accompani- 
ments of lightnings and thunders, Sinai's awful 
pageantry. And this, as fact, I believe in and 
uphold. That is, I uphold the narrative of the 
Pentateuch which describes the whole ingident 
with the most unflinching historical detail. 

I must give you reasons in support of this Hisrea- 

sous 

belief ; but necessarily they can only be general 

ones, suggestive, not exhaustive, 

I. First, connect the story of the Divine voice The story 

at Sinai with what has gone before and what part of a 

follows after. I show you great world scenes in w^ie. 

b2 
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LiSQX. I* 



The unity 
of the 
whole is 
that of 
purpose. 



The Bihie 
is nothing 
less than a 



single panoramic words of whick onr story forms 
an integral part. Eden and the Fall — the Flood 
and the Ark — ^Abram and his call — Jacob dying, 
full of prophetic vision — ^Israel enslaved and cry- 
ing to heaven — ^Moses at the burning bush — ^the 
ten plagues beating down the pride and power 
of earth^s gpreatest monarch — the night of the 
Passover, and of deliverance — the passage of the 
sea — the wanderings in the wilderness — the 
scenes of Sinai — the chosen nation receiving its 
Divine constitution — the forty years of dying 
and renewing — Joshua, Jordan, Canaan, Samnel, 
David, Isaiah, the Christ, the Apostles, the Church 
of God. Such words flash the world's history 
across our minds. 

You catch the idea, you comprehend me, when 
I urge that the stories in these words are parts 
of a great whole ; there is in them a development 
of human history which grows stage by stage, 
and they indicate the stages. True or false, the 
history as a development is a self- consistent unity 
whose parts stand or fall together. . 

But what I desire you specially to note is that 
which makes this history a consistent unity. It 
is simply that there runs through it the self-con- 
sistent purpose of one Great Actor. 

It is the strange, unparalleled peculiarity of 
the Bible that it is not merely a history of man- 
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kind. It is far more. It is a history of God^s lbot. l 
deaUngs with mankind. Without a doabt^ from history of 
the nrst chapter which records the creation of the lugs with 
earth and mao^ to the last which displays the 
New Jerusalem to our gaze — " The new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness '^-^the Hero (not to speak it profanely), the 
one Almighty Worker who plans and controls and 
carries out the chain of purpose — this is God. 
To put it in a word, the Bible is just a vision of 
the Eternal One moving personally in the affairs 
of men. The expression ''God spake '^ is the 
short abstract of its whole historic record. 

But that the Bible is such a book is a most This fact is 
remarkable fact in itself which requires to be aooounted 
accounted for. We cannot allow it to be quietly 
ignored. See what it practically means. If yoa 
draw the string out of a chain of beads they 
become a confused heap. If you draw the super- 
natural out of the Bible it falls into a shapeless 
and astonishing ruin. The string is the basis and 
the explanation of the chain. And surely it is a 
strong presumptive argument for the reality of 
the supernatural in the Bible that it does maintain 
the fabric of Israel's history, entire and self-con- 
sistent, and that it does account at once, and 
naturally, for the special and wonderful religious 
development of that people. 



6 Lectures on the Ten Gommandmenfs. 

LECT. I. How do those who deny its reality account for 
Does its presence P '' It was the vanity of Israel/^ they 

vanity ^^J> '' which causod thi^ supernatural account of 
iMjcouut or ^\^q[j» origin and development." But look into the 

assertion. On whom does the charge fall? It 
falls on such as the writers of the Psalms, indeed 
on the prophets as a body. Each of them was 
full of the conviction of the supernatural. They 
lived to maintain it in speech, and action, and 
writings. 
The ca- The hostile critic when he wishes to exalt the 

critics. prophet at the expense of the priest, tells us that 
the prophet was all for morals and nought for 
ceremonial, but when he wishes to strike a fatal 
blow at the Word of God he insinuates that it 
was the patriotic vanity of its writers which 
accounts for the supernatural facts they record. 
You cannot surely have men who are at once all 
for morals and all for vanity. 
No trace Test the assertion once more by the facts they 

vanity in record. Their motive was patriotic vanity — ^how 
tures^^ comes it then that we find in every book the 
gravest charges made against their own people 
as a nation, and against the individual heroes of 
it in particular P Do we not read of the degrad- 
ation, ignorance, unspirituality, and constant 
idolatries of the masses ; and also of the lies 
of Abraham, the deceit of Jacob, the anger of 
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Moses, and the last of David ? Never, it can be lbot. i.. 
truly said, did national vanity so write in any 
other history. Nothing is hidden, and nothing 
extenuated. If anything can be clear it is that 
the simple truth was the object of the authors of 
the Bible. 

And, after all, the hostile critic has still to A great 
answer a question which lies at the root of the still to be 
whole matter. If Israel, as no other people ever "^^^^^ • 
did, looked upon itself as specially chosen of God, 
how came it to do so ? Where is the origin of so 
extraordinary a view ? Only the supematuralist 
can answer easily. 

But further, and mark this well, even hostile What a 
critics allow that the Old Testament viewed as a critic 
whole may be adduced in proof of the super- ^'^^ ** 
natural.^ Their only contention is that they 
have proved some of the parts of it untrust- 
worthy, concerning which contention more by- 
and-by. 

But does not the whole remain a whole even The whole 
after criticism has done its worst with the parts ? than a 
You do not destroy a building by pulling out a ^^ ' 
brick here and a brick there. To find a niche 
empty does not disprove the existence of the 
cathedral. Israel as a nation remains the same ; 
his religion unique and full of supernatural spirit 

^ * Religion of Israel,' Kuenen, i. p. 11. 
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has still to be accounted for. Oar demand there- 
fore still holds good for an adequate explanation 
of what remains beyond all the possibilities of 
criticism. And who can gainsay us when we 
urge that it is impossible to giye such explan- 
ation without the great names of Abraham and 
Moses^ of Samuel and David, of Isaiah and the 
Prophets. They are confessedly the moving 
causes of Israel's national development. But 
what are they 7 Only the beads upon the string 
of the supernatural, the product of the Spirit and 
the revelation of Jehovah. You could as logic- 
ally account for an oak without an acorn, as 
account for these names and their work, as 
account for Moses and Jesus of Nazareth, with? 
out the personal Jehovah of Scripture history. 
Something unearthly there was in each and 
all. Whence did it come P 

Yes, it may well be allowed that " as a whole '^ 
the Old Testament can be adduced as proof of 
the supernatural. The thought of its oneness 
throughout makes marvellous the fact that in 
reality it is a library of books, the literature of a 
nation for generations. Taking together the Old 
and New Testaments (and they cannot be separ- 
ated in such an argument as this, for that which 
empties the Old Testament of the miraculous, 
empties also the Christ of the New Testament of 
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His glory as the Incarnate Bedeemer^ and that lbot, i, 
which proves Jesus the Jehoyah of ihe New 
Covenant establishes also the sapemataralness 
of the Old) — ^taking them together^ the oneness 
of the whole makes marvelloas the fact that there 
are in them really 66 books, written by at least 
40 authors^ whose lives range over 1500 years, 
and whose conditions were as various as their 
names ; one a herdsman, one a monarch ; but all 
viewing the development of Israel from one and 
the same spiritual standpoint ; all agreeing upon 
the great line of historical facts ; all writing as 
conscious of the working of the same Divine 
Actor. This is certainly a fact too great to be 
accounted for by the offhand charge of patriotic 
vanity. 

Nor do the assaults to which I just now a great 
referred, made on the separate books, afiSsct criticism of 
the force of this argument. For this simple ateboSw 
reason, all the hostile criticism on these books ^o^^^®**- 
starts from the principle that the supernatural is 
to be ignored or treated as legend. That is, it 
takes for granted what has to be proved, or 
rather denies in each particular case without 
giving a reason what the books taken as a whole 
confessedly argue. 

And what is the worth of criticism which only AniUustra* 
starts out to prove a foregone conclusion? 
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LEOT, I, What is the worth, for example^ of a criticism 
which calls into existence a second Isaiah at the 
fancy of the critic simply because in portions of 
the book of Isaiah there is an element so strongly 
prophetic that if the orthodox Isaiah wrote the 
whole then the supernatural must be true — the 
worth of a criticism, I further ask, which, when 
it has conjured up a second Isaiah unknown to 
history, tradition, or legend, has still to assign 
portions of even his fancied work as quotations 
from '* unknown " prophets ? 

Yet it is mostly such criticism which professes 

to have destroyed the argument of the Old 

Testament taken as a whole by injuring its 

parts ! 

ABommary I sum up this part of my argument thus : — 

above Resolutely holding to the Bible as a whole, 

argumen . g^^gp^jjjg j^j f^p what it professes to be, viz. a 

history of the Divine redemption (a belief in 
which really depends on what we are able to 
think morally probable) — what diflSculty can 
there be in accepting also the supernatural 
portions? The supernatural indeed, because 
necessary, becomes simply the rational from this 
point of view. If it be true as a literary fact 
that the chief subject of the Pentateuch is, the 
establishment of the Theocracy, " that its central 
point is the giving of the law on Sinai and the 
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solemn covenant there ratified wherebv the lbot, i, 

Jewish nation was constituted a kingdom of 

priests and a holy nation unto Jehovah/^ then all 

the rest of the narrative, natural and supernatural, The super- 
natural the 
groups reasonably round it, a consistent whole, only 

and can only be accounted for on one of two 

suppositions — the recorded facts are either the 

logical fictions of a historical novelist, or they 

are the real records of an actual people. In such 

an alternative the choice is easy indeed. 

n. From this argument we advance to another, 
viz. the Mosaic narrative is all meant to be 
understood as sober history. 

Not only was it believed in by Israel as real The Mo- 
fact, it was meant, to be so believed. The writer ^It^" ^^ 
certainly wrote it, not as a novelist, but as a ^^^ ^' 
historian. It is not for a moment open to 
question that he records the supply of manna, 
the voice of Sinai, the pillar of fire and cloud, and 
all the rest of the supernatural action of the 
national drama, with the self-same literalness as 
he mentions the sea, the wilderness, the mountains, 
the flocks and herds, and the various movements 
of the camp. Further, as you read Deuteronomy 
you see that all the narrative, both natural and 
supernatural, is taken up into a personal form. 
The speaker, who is also the writer, identifies 
himself with the facts he records. The super- 
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natural was his own^ and his people's^ experience 
through which he appeals to them. He knew, 
they all knew, how God had spoken and how He 
had acted for forty years. Such is the burden of 
Deuteronomy as it recapitulates the facts of 
Exodus, and the laws of Leviticus. 

Now-a-days the supernatural in the Bible is 
confronted with this formula of unbelief: '*The 
miraculous is impossible." It is but an assertion, 
and depends on a partial view of the world as a 
product of mere impersonal force. As soon as 
the idea of a Personal God, whose nature is 
moral, and whose will is free, is introduced into 
the question it becomes untenable. The miracu- 
lous then seems not only possible but probable. 

However, I am not dealing with the saying 
from that point of view. I only want to confront 
it with this fact, that the writer and speaker of 
Deuteronomy meant his words to be accepted as 
sober history. 

That fact puts before the judgment a simple 
alternative : the speaker was either true or false. 
To ask us to conclude otherwise, to talk as if a 
man could be a forger of good books, and yet 
not a liar, to make out that there is a state of 
mind which is neither true nor false, but a some- 
thing both together, as much so-called criticism 
does in these clever days, is to ask us to refine 
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ftway our common sense^ and to confound vital ubot. i. 
moral distinctions. Tie writer of Deuteronomy 
to plain common sense must be either true or 
false* If true, then the miraculous is fact, for he 
bears personal witness to it ; if false, then he in- 
vents the miraculous, and such miraculoas on the 
largest national scale, for what P To teach and 
enforce the ten commandments; that is even 
while he breaks it to enforce on others a perfect 
code of morals, which penetrates into the inmost 
recesses of the conscience, and leaves a man no 
choice but absolute truthfulness in thought, and 
word, and deed. 

I waive the argument of the question, where 
did the writer get this perfect code of morals 
from, and of the question, how could a whole 
nation throughout all their history and in all 
their literature consent to the imposture of the 
miraculous. I waive that in order to fasten your 
attention upon this notable idea, that Moses forged 
the miraculous in order to teach truthfulness 1 

You yourselves can judge of the probability of The aiter- 
such a case because you know something of the peals^to^' 
possibilities of human nature. Of the formula, |^g™^^*^ 
'' the miraculous is impossible," you cannot judge. 
Logically speaking, a man who proclaims that . 
ought to be as a God himself ; that is, he ought 
to know all about God, what He can, and what 
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He cannot do, else how can lie say it reasonably P 
But as to a question of human nature we caji 
judge because we are human. Is it probable, 
then, that a man like the man Moses could be 
such a gigantic moral self-contradiction, so grand 
as to wish to regenerate a nation of slaves into 
such morality, yet so false as to invent a Holy 
Jehovah and pretend to be His appointed medi- 
ator P There are discrepancies in human nature, 
but not such as this. A man may be intellectu- 
ally great and morally mean, but he cannot be at 
once morally sublime and morally contemptible. 
But such would Moses be in the problem before 
us. We may safely confront the so-called phy- 
sical impossibility of the miraculous with this 
undoubted moral impossibility of human nature. 
If there be a dilemma it is not difficult to choose 
which is the more reasonable horn. And let me 
point out that it does not alter the force of this 
argument whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
or not. If he did not write it and it is all untrue, 
then a forger wrote it. But the forger who could 
forge Deuteronomy, and personate Moses, and 
create such a conception of Jehovah, must have 
been the moral contradiction which this argument 
repudiates as impossible. He had the moral 
vision and the spiritual sympathies of a Moses 
(indeed if he forges Deuteronomy, he practically 
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creates Moses), and lie had the moral purpose of mot. i. 
teaching holiness and truth. These qualities and 
this purpose are morally incompatible with the 
soul of a forger. 

III. I pass on to another position, "With all The super- 
its supematuralness, the story of Israel never extricabiy' 
leaves solid ground, either historically or geo- Ssto^yand 
graphically. By '^ historically," I refer to the 8«o««P^y- 
accounts of the chosen people as a nation, the 
events which befell them, the political changes 
they underwent, their contact of peace and war 
with other nations like the Egyptians, Midianites, 
Tynans, Assyrians, &c. By '' geographically," I 
refer to the notices of countries, localities, and 
names which crop up in the course of the nar- 
rative. Such references are plentiful indeed. 
Glance through a Bible Dictionary of several 
large volumes, and observe to your own astonish- 
ment what a large proportion is history and 
geography, and their kindred subjects, topo- 
graphy, botany, mineralogy, natural history, &c. 
Unlike all other religious books, the Bible sub- Thehis- 
mits itself to the test of all kinds of criticism, ge^^hy 
direct and indirect. Ancient histories, menu- Jup^beM" ' 
ments, buried cities, old coins, eastern manners *^® *?^ ®^ 

' ' ' scrutiny. 

and customs, the merciless investigations of tra- 
vellers, have all been brought to bear upon its 
historical and geographical references. With 
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LECS.I. what result? A very complete and i^gnificani 
result^ if we may trust one wlio says^ '^ Almost 
every Hstorical fact mentioned in the Pentateuch 
has at one time or other been called in question^ 
bnt it is certain thafc all investigation has hitherto 
tended to establish the truth of the facts and the 
veracity of the writer." Only the other day, for 
example, I read in Dr. BrugscVs 'Egypt under 
the Pharaohs/ his positive assertion that he could 
identify every one of the stations of the Wil- 
derness wanderings from the names on Egyptian 
Time on monuments^ inscriptions, and papyri. It is true 
the Bible, to say that time has been all on the side of the 
Scripture record as trustworthy. Many a doubt- 
ful point has been decided at last in its favour by 
some new discovery of a stone, or coin, or brick 
in the chambers of a buried city. So much is 
this the case^ that Christians ever hail with 
delight the prospect of new discoveries, or the 
attempt at fresh investigations and explorations, 
and our adversaries yield this sphere to us in 
bewildered hopelessness. 
The infer- But what has all this to do with the super- 
the teuth natural element ? That element is embedded, I 
of the ^* ^*y s^y einhodied, in these facts of history and 
theteuth geography; nay, it is inextricably interwoven 
of the ^itii their various details. And it seems to me 

other. 

a fair inference to draw (unless we accept the 
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theory of oulrand-oat forgery, and then the lbot. i. 
astonishing accuracy and familiarity of all the 
allusions would remain to be accounted for), 
that if the writer is true in these things, where 
he can be tested, he is most likely equally true 
in those things where we cannot test him. If 
you can take his record to the lone wilder- 
ness, and follow stage by stage in his very 
footsteps, and find all as he describes until you 
come to Sinai ; and if at Sinai you can stand Bible 
in hand, and make choice of a spot which fulfils 
all the conditions of the wonderful narrative, and 
say, this is the amphitheatre where the people 
stood, and that was the mount which burned 
with fire, how with any reasonableness can the 
rest be voted fiction or falsehood ? Except you 
call him a deliberate forger, intending to impose 
by means of a show of truth, how can his testi- 
mony be denied as credible when he tells us of 
voices and lightnings and the awful trumpet, 
seeing he is proved true on the solid tangible 
ground of geography and its kindred matters ? 

lY. And as the last of my reasons, realize that The abid- 
this supernatural element is no mere flash in the '^A^:"^"" 
pan, leaving nothing behind. Its results persist, ^^toai. 
and that on a vast scale. The chosen race is with 
us still a standing miracle. The Christian Church 
grows out of Sinai by direct descent of historical 
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as well as spiritual genealogy. The Jew in his 
prophetic exile, the Christian with Israel's Jehovah 
as his God, are both the children of the miraculous 
past, the enduring results of the story of the 
Pentateuch. 

For us Christians indeed, the testimony of our 
Lord to Moses is decisive as to his credibility as a 
historian. Christ endorses Moses in his entirety. 
He even institutes an inseparable personal con- 
nection with him. When He claims to be the 
Messiah, He claims Moses as his witness. We need 
not shrink from an argument which the Lord Him- 
self employs. He who came to fulfil Moses can 
vouch for him. He who was at home in the super- 
natural could bear witness of the miraculous past. 
Our Lord is great enough even to uphold Moses. 

But is it not full of argument for all that the 
Mosaic system does culminate after 1500 years of 
duration, just as Moses said it would, in a prophet 
greater than himself, whom the world should 
hear ? Can that be baseless which gives birth to 
such things as Christ and Christianity, and which 
includes in itself so much of the world's life and 
progress ? 

But now taking the supernatural for granted in 
connection with the Commandments, it may be 
asked what is thereby gained for them over the 
human conscience ? 
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There is a parrot cry that the supemataral lsot. i. 
embarrasses faith and hampers the moral sense* 
It is truer to say that the supemataral challenges The moral 
faith and instructs and elevates the moral sense. ti^Jsu^r- 
For is it not suggestive that the '' Ten Words," "^^"^ 
though now approved by the moral sense, were 
no mere products of it ? The history of the world 
may be safely challenged to show a nation con- 
scious of the moral law as life, which has not 
attained that consciousness through these Gom-< 
mandments, that is, from revelation. I say moral 
law as life. It is not necessary to deny that Avastdif- 

_ fereoce 

many heathen nations, notably the Egyptians and betw^Tn 
the Greeks, possessed many excellent moral pre-. Spte .^ 
cepts. But these were at the best only scattered M°iife. *^ 
rays of light, and isolated precepts, however fine, 
are really lifeless. But the "Ten "Words'' con- 
centrate all moral truth, and intensify it into a 
living fire. It all ^rows quick with vital breath 

and power because seen to be of God. It is the The unity 

__ _ and vital- 

supreme excellency of the " Ten W ords '' that ity of the 

they grow directly out of the Divine nature, are owing 
and develop according to the order of eternal natiaU^r 
wisdom. All this is only saying that their super- 
naturalness is their vital breath, the power which 
develops and organizes them. Even to-day the 
supernatural makes all the difierence in the world 

to them. If the supernatural be true they are a 

o2 
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Divine unity ; if not> their root is cut away and 
their spirit is evaporated. The first table, of our 
duty towards God, becomes a blank; and the 
second, of our duty towards our neighbour, falls 
into isolated and powerless fragments. 

But, further, the supernatural makes all the 
diflference in the world to the feeling which 
receives and obeys these laws. Whatever men 
may pretend, believe me the supernatural has 
moral force. When Peter saw the miracle of the 
draught of fishes, he fell down at Jesus' knees and 
cried, " Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.'' It is in human nature to be awed by a 
sense of the supernatural. Both in kind and 
degree, therefore, the laws of Sinai are different 
to the conscience when beheld in the glory of 
God and when seen simply in the light of reason. 
Truth is truth, with eterjial life and death in it, 
when it is seen in the Eternal One ; it is no more 
than a question of debate if its sanctions are only 
within the compass of the moral sense. The 
supernatural crowning Sinai produces the con- 
viction in those who believe that man belongs to 
God, and that morals are no changeable ideas 
depending upon varying human moods, but are 
rooted in Him who changes not. 

The subject irresistibly suggests the question 
q{ the part which revelation has played in the 
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development of morals. Does man need nothing lsot. i. 
from withont for the evolution of morals ; is he 
sufficient for himself? Is it all merely the 
interaction of individual reason working experi-i 
mentally on the problems of life? The idea 
appears to he growing that humanity is morally 
sufficient for itself^ and that nothing more is 
needed^ or ever has been needed. It is an idea 
which grows out of that other idea of the material 
evolutionist respecting man physically, that he 
can account for him without the hypothesis of 
creation merely by the potentiality of matter. 
Bat taking it for granted that the whole of life 
is potentially in the cell out of which it grows, 
and waiving even the question whence is that 
potential life, yet surely the theory of what I may 
call involution is as true and as necessary as that 
of evolution. I mean that life of every sort needs 
to take into itself external things adapted to its 
needs before it can be life in development. Before 
it can realize itself it needs to be stimulated and 
nourished from without. There is in the seed all All lif« 
the capacity to become a tree, but it never will temalheip. 
become this nntil the conditions of growth ex- 
ternal to itself are favourable. The ground must 
be suitable from which to derive its juices, and 
there must be rain, sunshine, and culture, or it 
cannot attain to its true ideal. So man even to 
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sustain his physical life must eat of the things he 
cannot make and breathe the air which is divinely 
given. The body assimilates food, but it cannot 
create it. Food is from without. Thus also the 
moral sense is a capacity in us to grow up 
to a pei*fect moral character, but it also needs 
external food and external culture. That external 
food is revelation, and that external culture has 
needed supematuralism in the past, and needs 
the working of the Holy Spirit now. It needs 
revealed truth in order to see clearly and cer- 
tainly ; in order to know that what it sees is of 
the nature of God, who abideth for ever ; and it 
needs Christ in order to have power to do. The 
theory of human suflBciency never has succeeded 
and never will. Conscience, like Israel, must be 
led from Egypt to. Canaan by the pillar of cloud 
and fire. 

That is a disastrous philosophy for all the moral 
interests of man which seeks to liberate him from 
the reverence of the supernatural. The sense of 
the supernatural is the feeling of the presence of 
God, which is the gateway into the Divine. With- 
out it moral excellence will be impossible to the 
masses, and only a beautiful dream to the philo- 
sopher. To contend for human sufficiency is to 
doom ourselves to feed on barrenness. He who 
is his own God is the poorest of mortals. It is 
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indeed true that moral life is highest when men lbct. i, 
are a law unto themselves^ but never is that -in^ttX 
moral liberty reached until conscience has realized "°*'*y- 
that it belongs to God, and that His law is eternal 
life. When the conscience moves in harmony with 
Divine law, then and then only the soul is free. 

Therefore, brethren, in spite of all so-called Morals 
philosophy of morals of the materialistic school, J^^^g 
I pray you to believe this, that morals are fixed 
realities in the nature of God and independent 
of man^s will. Believe that His " Ten Words,'* 
as seen in the light of Christ, are ^'the master 
light of all our moral vision/' the charfc of true 
life, because the "Words'' of our Creator. The 
conclusion, from the entire survey of human 
aflFairs, arrived at by the Preacher, holds good 
still as the wisdom of the wise, " To fear God 
and to keep His commandments is the whole of 
man." 

As the last point, mark the regenerative spirit f^^ regen- 
of this introduction. " I am Jehovah thy God " ^^^^^t ^ 
asserts the Divine authority over man's conscience. 
But the words "who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage," 
clothe that authority with the attractive grace of 
love, and bind it to deepest gratitude. The 
supernatural voice tells us it is a Father's love 
which seeks us, a redeeming God who claims us. 
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LBor. 1. It was the liigliest wisdom tlins to speak ; it 
Bedemp- is One more proof tliat the God of Moses is 
legislation, ^te God of flcience — of moral philosophy, that 
He so clothed His moral law. How else conld 
He have ennobled a race of slaves T Whence 
could the impulse to be moral have come to 
them in their degradation if He had not re- 
deemed them in love before He legislated for 
them in wisdom f 
What men Deep, practical wisdom, I say ; yes, and for ns 
inotive too of this nineteenth century. The great ques- 
tion in morals is not what is right, but how to do 
what is right. It is not so much knowledge as 
motive power which is needed. There may be 
even the will to do, and yet not the ability to 
perform. *^ When I would do good,'* says one, 
'* evil is present with me.'* What men want is a 
regenerative principle which acts on the affections 
in the direction of morals. They need that living 
fire in the heart which communicates energy to 
the will, which causes truth to be loved because 
it is identified with a living loved one. Confine 
he motive power of moral life to the higher 
intuitions of the mind, and only the few can be 
influenced, and they only remotely, as by a far-off 
voice. Utilitarianism, it is true, gives a motive in 
self-love which is near, but it is not strong enough 
to uphold the highest self against the lower. To 
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the true spirit also ntilitarianism must ever seem lect. i. 
poor and low^ and if it becomes more elevated Motive 
and hninanitarian in idea it loses strength in pro- SJrfidthof 
portion as it gains breadth. No; men need a qo^*^*** 
power to energize them which is felt to be from 
the living God, and which comes clothed in love. 
Morals as a science are of the head^ but morals 
as life and power are of the heart. 

Bead that thought into this introduction and it The intro- 

, ° ^ auction 

becomes practical moral philosophy. By-and-by, develops 

•i. jxi- 1 /.'i. • • -i^ 1 into Christ 

as we gaze upon it and thmk of its inner spiritual Crucified 
meaning and force for these Israelites, we see ^^g 
in it the germ of the grandest truth of all ages. °^*' 
It is the germ of Christian faith. Christ 
Crucified^ who ransomed the world, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God, is its full develop- 
ment. In Him the evolution of moral motive 
power is perfected. "The love of Christ con- 
straineth us, that henceforth we should live no 
longer nnto ourselves, but unto Him who died 
for us, and rose again.*' 
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II. 
THE FIRST WORD. 



THE ONE JEHOVAH. 

/ am the Lord thy God, which have br^mght thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt have no other gods be/ore »itf.— Exodus xx. 2, 3. 

LEOT. II. npHB one Jehovah 1 Read the first words thus, 
Thesignifi- it is the true reading, ''I am Jehovah, thy 

** Jehovah" God," and you at once perceive that here is 
Divine Something more than the doctrine of the Divine 
^^^^' unity. The expression is not metaphysical, but 
historical. God gives Himself a name, and re- 
veals Himself to a nation. He came to man 
personally, that is historically, in the development 
of human Kfe. 
The great- I* requires but little thought to perceive that 
histo^ is such a fact must be the greatest of human know- 
ledge. No other discovery can equal this. All 
other lights " pale their ineflFectual fires " before 
this light of the Almighty Invisible One as it 
breaks out through the history of Israel. What- 
ever theory may be held as to the evolution of 
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existing religions, as to the development of leot. ii. 
Hinduism and Buddhism, the story of Israel 
stands foremost, and remains of supreme interest 
because of Jehovah. 

The idea of God has indeed been the most The 
powerful factor in human history. Even without of God 
revelation man has been haunted by the thought power 
of Deity. There have been but few Atheists in ^* ™"* 
any century, so few that, as Professor Blackie in a 
recent work suggests. Atheists may be scientific- 
ally considered abnormal developments, mental Few 

^ I • -I ■ i. Atheists. 

paradoxes, rational monomaniacs, men at war 
through perversion of reason with their own 
human instincts. 

What we find apart from revelation every- Polytheism 

1 T . • 1 j.i_ • xi- the natural 

where and in every age is polytheism, or the bent of 
belief in many gods. In every age there have been ^^' 
faith and worship, but faith including many 
divinities, worship ranging from the wretched 
fetish of the savage to the sensuous devotions of 
the Greek Temple, splendid with artistic beauty 
and creations of the imagination. 

It may indeed be taken as an axiom almost The 

mystery of 

that man will worship. If he has no revealed existence, 
Jehovah, he mast have a deity of his own. He of theo- 
feels that he is but a part of all things, and all °^* 
things are but an outcome of Invisible Being. 
That B^ng lying at the back of creation dominates 
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LECT. II. his imagination and haunts his conscience^ be- 
caase indeed it is in himself; himself is a mys- 
terious portion of it. In this fact are contained 
the metaphysics as well as the history of tini- 
Polytheism versal worship. Hence also the worship of many 
of^the* gods, that is, the effort of the imagination to 
f^mS compass an idea of the Invisible. Because of the 
tD realize imperfection of the human mind that Invisible 
fiuite. YAy so to spcak, broken into fragments, and each 

fragment becomes a god. Left to himself to 
conceive of God, man does so through nature, 
or the passions of his heart, or the fears of his 
conscience. 

"We need not wonder therefore that gods were 
multiplied. The tendency indeed must have 
been ever to greater multiplication. More in- 
telligence and more culture only increased the 
power of the tendency in devotional souls. For 
as man developed in the knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of nature, and in the feeling of the 
complexity and mystery of his own being, he 
ever perceived fresh ideas which must be em- 
bodied in artistic forms and poetic imagery. 
The proof Heuce in Athens, the seat of learning, the 
view from mistress of philosophy, and the university of 
Rome,'and ^^^ world, it Came to be a saying, " It is easier 
Egypt. ^^ Athens to find a god than a man.'' As a 
matter of fact the number of gods was greater 
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tlian that of the whole population. Each house lsct. ii. 
had many gods^ its '^ Lares and Penates^" and^ 
significant fact ! there was still also a statue over 
and above all to the " unknown God." The 
vastest of Homers temples was the Pantheon^ the 
temple of all the gods^ to which nevertheless 
the Emperors were constantly making additions. 
Thus there could be no finality nor even limit- 
ation in polytheism. In ancient Egypt every- 
thing that had life^ great and small^ beautiful or 
disgusting^ was idealized and deified, from the 
mighty monarch to the crawling beetle, from the 
bull to the onion. And given the idea of God to 
be wrought out by the reason and imagination of 
man, this was the necessary result. 
But if it be so, then ^^the one Jehovah" of Israel's 

« One 

Israel, so utterly opposed to this natural tendency, Jehovah " 

a \70iid6r~ 

so utterly exclusive and intolerant of it, becomes fui con- 
a marvellous problem, and inevitably suggests ^ ' 
the supernatural action for which we contended 
in the first lectuire. A national tendency in a 
direction contrary to all other nations, and even 
opposite to the natural tendency of the human 
mind^ can only be accounted for by a something 
beyond human nature. 

But before I farther develop this suggestion 
let me increase the wonder of the dijSerence 
between the Jew and the heathen world. 
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results. 



Polytheism 
does not 
teach 
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LEOT. II. Bound up with religion is morality. Human 
The conduct depends on faith. Man grows morally 

he?gSened ^^^® *^® ^^^ ^® worships. How then did it fare 
parfs^'of ^^^ morality under the worship of many gods ? 
The answer is that it seems to have virtually 
disappeared. The reason is not far to seek. 

Polytheism allows a choice of gods of every 
description^ moral and unmoral. Morality it is 
evident therefore was not its concern. It could 
neither be taught as a principle of worship, nor 
as a necessity of true life. This is very agreeable 
to human nature^ whose passions are impatient 
of restraint, and whose appetites increase with 
license. Men therefore chose themselves gods 
which countenanced the vices they loved, or 
whose ideal stimulated the passions which had 
gained the mastery over their will. And so 
morality disappeared. What check was there? 
Moralists had to impeach the very gods of the 
crimes they wished to reform in their worshippers. 
The gods were cruel, deceitful, licentious, some- 
times reflections of man at his best, oftener of 
man at his worst. Therefore it came about that 
the masses of mankind, prostituting their gods, 
and being more and more demoralized by them, 
sank into a sweltering vortex of immoralities 
in which even the very moral sense was defiled 
and perverted, and manhood and womanhood 



The awful 
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were swallowed up. Excesses indescribable and lbot. tl 

even unmentionable were flagrant and open. 

The indictment which St. Paul charges against 

his age in terms which comprise every phase of 

moral corruption is simple matter of history. 

For polytheism not only left men at the mercy of 

their passions, it assisted to stimulate them, 

because it deified them. Thus and therefore 

morality disappeared, and the '* crime of sense 

was avenged by sense which wore with time.^' 

It grew awful. Men wearied themselves to find 

out new sins of an unnatural kind. The satiety The reason 

of life was so utter, the sinful misery of it 

so deep, there remained nothing but unnatural 

excess by which to escape from the burden of 

self. 

Here then is polytheism in its spirit and de- 
velopment. There is a wonderful contrast to it. 

Far back from the most ancient days, one The con- 
nation differed from all others. It possessed the Israel, 
doctrine of the one Jehovah, and repudiated 
polytheism. Its constitution and national life 
grew from its doctrine as from a root. Dwelling "Jehovah" 
in a small, isolated, and mountainous land, with treasure, 
no natural advantages, undistinguished as to 
learning, adorned by no arts, without sculptors, 
painters, or architects, without metaphysical 
thinkers, or scientific investigators, the nation of 
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LEGT. IX. Israel possessed tUs one trath as its sole special 
treasure. It was jealoasly preserved by them, 
and passed from them in coarse of time to 
the world at large* To those who understand 
the coarse of history and the tenacity of religions 
ideas and feelings in nations and commanities 
this is a fact of the deepest significance. Even 

The worth Comte, the Positivist, describes the acceptance of 
this doctrine and its displacement of polytheism^ 
as the greatest revelation through which the 
human race or the human mind could pass. 

But the suggestive part of the contrast is in 
connection with moral development. You have 
seen how polytheism develops^ what then is the 
outcome of faith in ^^ the one Jehovah ? " 

I need go no further than oar subject. It is 
enough to say to the man who understands, 
" Here are the Ten Commandments — ^the Moral 
Law.'^ Here is the code of morals which grows 
•out of Jehovah. Judge for yourselves of what 
sort it is, and test it as a standard of practical 

The nature life. With the living Jehovah as its background 

moral law. IS not its tendency to purify, and to make the 
moral sense ever more and more sensitive to 
Divine claims on the truest, noblest side of man- 
hood? It is nothing less than Jehovah's own 
inner self^ which is the light that illuminates their 
meaning and expresses what they require. '' Thou 



Its moral 
result. 
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requirest truth in the inward parts '^ is the deep lbct. ii. 
conviction which they produce. Asserting for man 
the dignity of a nature stamped with the moral 
image of Jehovah, the law places him at ence on 
a height of glory and responsibility. It stimu- its force, 
lates his moral life, because it claims his affec- 
tions for all that is Divine. God is the source, 
and the blessed end, of moral being. The doc- 
trine of " The One Jehovah '^ provides therefore 
for the most glorious spiritual evolution ; until a 
man's soul attains to fulness of liberty, and 
becomes conscious of the innate power and 
wisdom of that unselfish love which rejoices in the 
moral law as Divine life. Such is the splendid 
tendency of the doctrine of Israel — the tendency, 
did I say, as if the ideal had still to be reached ? 
It is simple fact. It has been realized, embodied, its perfect 

ideal real- 

manifested in the man Christ Jesus, '^fuU of grace ized. 
and truth.^^ Behold then the contrast consum- 
mated, and ponder its significance ; polytheism The con- 
gives birth to a Messalina and a Nero ; Jehovism summated 
to Jesus Christ and a Mary Magdalene. One 
ends with a corrupted empire, and the death of 
manhood, the other has a spirit which breathes 
back into the festering mass the breath of life and 
purity. 

Well, we want an explanation, an adequate Anexpia- 
explanation, of this contrast. How came the manded. " 
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LECT. II. Jews^ we are forced to ask, by this great trea- 
sure ? How came they to differ from all the 
world ? How came they to know what concerns 
the whole world so vitally, which yet the wisest 
of the whole world had failed to reason out ? 
The one I will givo you One sceptical solution that will 

gives serve to show the desperate straits to which the 

opponents of the supernatural are reduced by this 
contrast. *^ It is all a matter of race,'' says Benan. 
" The desert is monotheistic.'' Thus a fine phrase 
is to dispose of a difficult problem. Bace ! It 
was natural for the Jew to compass the greatest 
morally revolution of thought and sentiment possible to 
imposffl e. majj]|^u^ without an effort, and by a happy inspir- 
ation to be 2000 years ahead of the Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ! Just liberated — 
a race of slaves — ^from the degradation of bond- 
age, just emerged from a country where the 
religion of the ruling class was a polytheism, 
which took every form of life and deified it, a 
people so morally low that over and over again 
they despised their newly-acquired freedom in 
comparison with the flesh-pots of Egypt ; but no 
matter: *^the imperious instincts of the Jew's 
mind and heart," cries Benan, ^' demanded the 
dogma of the Divine unity ! " 
Opposed to And this, in the face of all subsequent Jewish 
history. history, in which we read how they fell continu- 
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ally into idolatry ; that again and again they were lect. ii. 
seduced easily into the most licentious forms of 
polytheism ! They seem indeed to have had a 
greedier hankering after idolatry just because it 
was forbidden. That is human nature^ not Renan's 
"imperious instincts." Hark to the mournful 
cry of their prophets through every generation 
down to the captivity, all deploring national apos- 
tasies. The worship of the golden calf at the 
foot of Horeb, whilst Moses was receiving the 
Divine laws in the midst of its clouds, was but a 
prophetic parable of the future relationship of the 
prophet and the people. '^ Imperious instincts," 
indeed I . The desert monotheistic ! What then 
means the slaughter of 26,000 of the second 
generation on the borders of Moab forty years 
after Sinai ? What means the language of every 
prophetic book ? It was not till most terrible 
judgments and a long exile from the land pro- 
mised to Abraham had done their drastic work 
that the devil of idolatry was exorcised from the 
Jewish mind, and his " imperious instincts '^ were 
stamped with the truth of the Divine unity. 

But in place of a mere high-sounding phrase llie one 
which contradicts history, listen to the testimony Max 
of the great philologist, Max Miiller. In his ^' 
essay on *^ Semitic Monotheism " he asks : " How 

is the fact to be explained that the three great 

d2 
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LEOT. II. religions of the world in which the unity of the 

Deity forms the key-note are of Semitic origin ? 

Tiie origin Mohammedanism^ no doabt, is a Semitic religion^ 

'' Semitic and its very core is monotheism. But did Mo- 

iuRtinct " a , ■■ . . n • 

npecial hammed invent monotheism^ or even a new name 

revelation, ^f q^ y ^^^ ^^ ^jj And hoW is it with 

Christianity? Did Christ come to preach faith 
in a new God f or invent a new name of God ? 
No ! Christ ' came not to destroy, but to fulfil,' 
and the God whom He preached was the God of 
Abraham. And who is the God of Jeremiah, 
Elijah, and of Moses ? We answer again, the 
God of Abraham. Thus the faith in the one 
living God, which seemed to require the admis- 
sion of a monotheistic instinct grafted in every 
member of the Semitic family, is traced back to 
one man, to him ' in whom all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed.' .... And if we are 
asked how this one Abraham passed through the 
denial of all other gods, to the knowledge of the 
' one God,' we are content to answer, it was by 
a special Divine revelation .... granted to 
that one man and handed down by him to Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, to all who believe 
in .the God of Abraham.'' 

Conti*ast this answer, either historically or phi- 
losophically, with Kenan's fine phrases. Here is 
the sober scientific genealogy of monotheism, viz. 
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God the Self-revealer, and Abraham his friend, leot. ii. 
who hands on the revealed light to Isaac^ and 
Jacobs and Joseph^ and Moses. 

Bat now there arises another point of the Another 
greatest importance as to the monotheism of the instituted 
Jew. The quotation from Max Miiller suggests .jehoviffln 
it, seems indeed almost to demand that we should hammed- 
deal with it. We must contrast the monotheism *^*™* 
of Mohammed with the monotheism of Moses in 
order to appreciate more clearly this argument 
for the supernatural. 

It is true that Mohammedanism like Christi- Moham- 
anity is an outcome of the faith of Abraham, but has only a 
with this vital diflTerence, Christianity is a legi- Si dogma, 
timate outcome^ Mohammedanism a spurious one. 
Christianity, that is, develops out of Mosaism 
on the same supernatural lines^ Mohammedanism 
is only the literary theft of an intellectual dogma 
from the pages of the Old Testament. Notice 
how this vital difference works out historically, 
yielding a practical contrast once more highly 
suggestive. 

We have seen the moral contrast of Mosaic it has 
monotheism and idolatrous polytheism. The gulf a^raiwid 
between Mosaism and Mohammedanism is equally ^{-ght*^ 
wide and instructive. Has Mohammedanism been 
fruitful in morals ? Who thinks of it as a power 
to elevate the race 7 It restrains no passions, 
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LECT. II. 
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is more 
than mo- 
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presents no moral ideal^ stimulates no conscience. 
It spent its first vital energy in war and conquest, 
and has since died down into fatalism^ or sensu- 
ality. Where it has settled there is blight upon 
nature and man. The one becomes a desert, the 
other dwindles into degraded wretchedness. Are 
we not looking that its power should pass away 
as the greatest blessing which could happen to 
miserable countries^ once the fairest *and most 
famous upon the face of the earth T 

Thus it practically contrasts with Mosaic mo- 
notheism almost as badly as polytheism. What is 
the inference f Is it not that there must be a vital 
difference between Moses and Mohammed ? We 
see plainly that there is not of necessity any 
moral force in the bare doctrine of the Divine 
unity. Men sometimes talk as if it were the 
mere doctrine which had wrought all the world's 
change,, but there is no magic in bare doctrine. 
The only true explanation is, that Moses had 
something more than the metaphysical dogma 
which Mohammed pilfered from him. Behind 
Moses and behind the prophets, with them, and 
in them, was the living Jehovah. Bealize clearly 
a most important distinction which it is the great 
object of this lecture to enforce. Jehovism is 
more than intellectual monotheism, and it is 
Jehovism which is the true explanation of Jewish 
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and Christian monotheism as a living moral leot. it. 
power. It is not difficult to see why. 

Mohammedanism^ having only the bare meta- The reason 
physical dogma of the Divine unity, knows Grod moral 

, , . ,, « . , Tr* barrenness 

as great only m the sense ot omnipotence, ilis of Moham- 
will cannot be changed. His stroke cannot be ™® ^™* 
averted. Beyond this all is vague. The only 
qualification of which His passionless character is 
thought capable is that of unmoral pitifulness. 
''Allah" will condone the sins of the true Mus- 
sulman. " Man is weak," says the Komn, '' and 
God knows him." He is an easy God in morals, 
His only requirement is submission. Within the 
circle of his fate the Moslem is at liberty to 
accommodate his ideas to his passions and his 
self-interest. 

Between such a creed and Jehovism there is The reason 
all the diflference between life and death. Listen ^q^ 
to the devout Israelite as he worships Jehovah, j^^o^^gnj 
Study the feelings which the Psalms express. 
There are always two ; the feeling of JehovaVs 
absolute holiness, and the feeling of His perfect 
sympathy : a wonderful, penetrating combination, 
making the far-oflf Divine perfection to become 
the near human hope. It is this combination 
alone which identifies religion and morality, and 
sustains their power over the mind and heart. 

But how were those feelings produced ? Most 
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emphaticallj can I assert that it arose out of no 
innate superiority of the Jew, either mental or 
spiritual. That has been already decided. But 
with equal emphasis we may take the widest 
ground^ and say that these feelings and the ideas 
connected with them were no production of 
human thought. The devout Israelite did not 
think out Jehovah and His attributes. He was 
no discovery of genius, no trophy of the meta- 
physician. The process of conception was not 
first intellectual, but practical and moral. Just 
as a child learns the character of his father 
through actual experience, so the Jew in the first 
place learnt the character of Jehovah. In the 
judgments of Egypt he saw his superiority to all 
so-called gods, to all human pride and power. 
He saw that the mightiest forces of nature were 
in His hand, obedient to the control of His will. 
Further, in His relationships to the people whom 
He had delivered and chosen for Himself, there 
was made a display of a heart full of tenderness, 
pity, and love, and in His moral law the attribute 
of perfect holiness disclosed itself. This, there- 
fore, is the point which must be clearly understood. 
Jehovism is no mere intellectual proposition ; it 
is a Divine manifestation. It is God revealing 
Himself on the level of human experience, the 
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Invisible coming into sensible contact with man lect. ii. 
in order to be known. It is God imposing His 
Personality upon Israel. He speaks^ He acts. 
He is a Lawgiver, a King, a Friend, a Deliverer. 
He pleads, He remonstrates, He takes vengeance. 
He rewards. Men are able to know Him morally, 
as ^they know each other. As it were. His very 
heart is laid bare in haman affairs. They see 
what He approves, what He condemns, what He 
loves, what He hates. This is Jehovism, not a 
dogma, but a living will and Personality. There- 
fore it possesses man, penetrates his moral sense, 
and moves his affections. It is God, as Moses 
said, in Israelis heart and in his month. 

But what does all this human manifestation, Anthropo- 
sometimes called anthropomorphism-a word we °"''^''"'" 
need not object to, but rather glory in, although 
it is thrown at us in scorn — what does it mean ? 
It means the supernatural. For the supernatural 
is simply the Invisible One working so as to 
manifest Himself. It is onlv in some human 
guise we could know God. It is only through necessary, 
the supernatural He could show Himself. An- 
thropomorphism is the essence of Divine revel- 
ation, it is necessarily therefore supernaturalism. • 
Man can only see moral character as it displays 
itself in human action. Understand that, and it 
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settles a world of difficulty. Given the purpose 
of Divine self-manifestation, and then, as I said, 
'' the supernatural becomes the only rational." 

And further, we must ever bear in mind that it 
is this very human element in the Divine nature 
which miraculous manifestation displays that has 
been the vital force of the world's moral develop- 
ment. It has stimulated man^s moral sense, 
whilst it has satisfied his heart, and chastened 
and restrained his imagination. And oh ! the 
wonder of its deepest mystery. It was this 
human element which kept alive a nation's hopes 
in Him who was to come, and out of it stepped 
at last, '' in the fulness of time/' the world's 
Eedeemer, '^ the strong, pure Son of God," and 
Son of man. Very pregnant with all moral life, 
and all spiritual hope, and all true blessedness 
was this first of " The Ten Words,'' '' I am Je- 
hovah thy God, thou shalt have none other gods 
before me." 

Only one last word to bring it home. What is 
its personal force ? How does it speak to each 
one of us to-day ? Polytheism is not our danger ; 
what is ? 

I believe it to be true that the tendency of the 
age is to weaken the sense of the supernatural. 
The hurry and bustle of life, the growth of luxuri- 
ousness, the mighty achievements of science, all 
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tend to increase the sense of the physical at the lbct. ii. 
expense of the spiritual. Besides^ unbelief vaunts 
itself so loudly that a thoughtless or superficial 
multitude is ready to believe because of the noise ; 
and added to all there is the secret wish in the 
conscience of a luxurious age that it may be so 
as unbelief asserts. 

But if we lose the belief of the supernatural welose 
what then becomes of Jehovah ? He will surely ^o»e ^^ 
be reduced to a mental idea, vague and imper- ^^tiuS^'" 
sonal^ with no face to smile or frown^ no heart to 
love or hate. Then he is a God far off, bound 
by metaphysical bonds and material laws. He 
becomes fate, he vanishes in necessity, the world 
is bereaved and Fatherless. But we say we 
believe. That is our position. Let us then realize 
it. The Personal Jehovah claims nothing less What 
than a personal faith, a living experimental trust, shouid^be 
and relationship from each of us. This '^ Great ^^s. 
Name^' is, as we have seen, the Name of the 
Living God, the God of Life. " Yield thyself,'^ 
it says, '' to me alone ; I created thee. Thy breath 
is mine and the beating of thy heart; I am 
Jehovah. It is true, as Israel's history was 
designed to tell, I work ; I guide still in human 
afiairs ; I watch over thy course and development. 
It is still true what all the prophets spake, 'I 
bring my righteousness near ; I am the Lord ; I 
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change not ; plenteous in goodness^ and mercy, 
and truth.' It is true, as Jesus my beloved Son 
teaches — ^hear ye Him. ' The very hairs of thy 
head are all numbered; ' all thy needs are before 
me ; my heart is a Father's heart which yearns 
over thee to save and bless thee for evermore." 

Yes, the great truth of the first commandment 
is, " Know God for thyself, know Him so as to fear 
and love Him with all thy heart.'' It is nothing 
less than " eternal life " to do so, says our Lord. 
Poor indeed would be the exchange of all other 
possible knowledge for this magnificent, pathetic, 
spiritual truth, that ^' the High and lofty One who 
inhabits Eternity, whose name is Holy, though 
He dwells in the high and lofty place, yet conde- 
scends to dwell with him who is of a humble and 
a contrite spirit, and who trembles at His word." 

Is it as well with us in spiritual feeling as it 
was with Jacob that night at Luz when his vision 
was of the ascending and descending angels, 
serving the God of Abraham, the Jehovah of the 
Covenant ; as it was with him the morning which 
followed, when his soul, filled with awe, saw that 
wide, dreary moorland beneath the open canopy 
of the sky, as '' Bethel," the " House of God," 
and felt that it was the ^^ gate of heaven " P An 
age of doubt is capable of no such visions, and 
can feel no such thrill of awe. Fulness of life 
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can be realized only througli faith of the living lect. ii. 
God. 

Oh ! for the rapture of the communion with The joy 
Jehovah of the olden prophets, when heart and prophets, 
flesh cried after Him, when the passions of the 
soul delighted and satisfied themselves in the 
Jiving God ! That was realized faith, and that 
was blessedness. And the oflfer of such com- 
munion is embodied in these words, '^I am 
Jehovah, thy God.' 
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JEHOVAH, THE INVISIBLE SPIRIT. 

Thou shcUt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth, — ExoD. xx. 4. 

npHE Ten Commandments have been varioasly 
-"- divided because of the second and the tenth. 
Of coarse they remain the same in substance, 
whatever their arrangement divisionally. The 
Jews make the introduction into a first command- 
ment, and combine the first and second. The 
Boman and Lutheran Churches combine intro- 
duction and commandments one and two into their 
first, and split the tenth into two^ after Augustine. 
Our form is the form of the Greek or Eastern 
Church. 

According to Dr. Blakeney, this, our second 
commandment, is sometimes omitted from Roman 
Catholic versions of the Decalogue. 

Such an omission is significant as interpreted 
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by tlie light of Boman Catholic worship and lbot. hi. 
doctrine; in fact, it suggests our subject. "What ingof the 
is it which this commandment was intended to tion!^ ^ 
forbid ? 

Some go so far as to say that it forbad the Jew Its iufln- 
to make any carved work at all. Certainly, judg- the JewUh 
ing by national results, it would almost seem as ^°^ ®' 
if Israel had so understood it. Those results are 
indeed remarkable, a kind of indirect proof of 
the antiquity and influence of the law. The Jews 
are a people famous for many things, for intellec- 
tual and administrative ability, and for a marvel- 
lous power of sustaining themselves in the midst 
of the most difficult circumstances. But whilst 
there have been Jewish warriors and poets, states- 
men and financiers, musicians and singers of 
world-wide reputation, where are their artists and 
architects P The very temple of Solomon was a 
Phoenician structure. You may count easily a 
half-dozen distinguished musical Jewish com- 
posers — Mozart, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Mendels- 
sohn, and Rossini — but where is the distinguished 
Jewish sculptor or painter ? 

Still, whilst all this is very suggestive as to the "Thou 
formative influence of the commandment, it seems worship " 
most reasonable to decide that the sentence, «Thou 
" Thou shalt not make,'' is qualified by the sen- mSce."° 
tence, " Thou shalt not bow down nor worship.^' 
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The Jews were really only forbidden to make 
carved images as symbols of Deity, as objects of 
adoration. For God Himself ordered the making 
of the figures of the two cherabims to over- 
shadow the mercy-seat in the holy of holies^ 
and we read that King Solomon had carved lions 
on the stairs of his throne, and carved pome- 
granates, flowers, and fruits as decorations of the 
temple. 

What then does this second commandment 
forbid P In what does it differ from the first ? 
The first forbad the worship of any false god with 
or without an image, sun, moon, or stars, Baal or 
Ashtoreth. The second forbids even the worship 
of Jehovah Himself under any symbolical form 
whatever. 

In order to see what this involves, I bid yon 
notice that in the first commandment Jehovah is 
by implication set before the mind as the One 
Infinite Jehovah. He who includes all of Deity in 
Himself necessarily assumes to be the Infinite One. 
This second commandment extends that idea of 
infinitude into the spiritual one of essential invisi- 
bility. Jehovah refuses to be realized under any 
imaged form. It expresses the impossibility of 
doing this, as well as attaches to the attempt the 
guilt of a sin which Jehovah specially resents. 

To guard both these great ideas the revelation 
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is made in this second commandment of that leot. hi. 
element of the Divine nature which in human 
nature is known as jealousy. There appears 
behind the law a shapeless majestic face of love 
which may be insulted, but not with impunity. The guar- 
" For I the Lord thy Grod am a jealous God, jealousy, 
keeping mercy for thousands, and will by no 
means clear the guilty/' Therefore as we read 
this commandment into that word "jealous^' 
we become aware of a fact which reason of 
itself would never have discovered, viz. that a 
symbolical representation is a personal oflfence to 
Jehovah, and a .deep moral danger to the man 
who worships by means of it. But in this 
revealing light we begin to see something of 
the nature of the offence, and something of the 
nature of the danger. 

It becomes obvious that an imaged repre- The "of- 

fence " of 

sentation of the Invisible One must involve dis- symbol- 

• 

honour. Because it attempts to reduce the in- ^^^' 
finite within the bounds of the finite it inevitably 
degrades. He is Spirit, shapeless, unimagin- 
able. Before the Infinite One can be bodied forth 
he must first of necessity be sensualized. The 
most imaginative conception of Him under a 
visible form must be a material one. It involves 
grossness, limitation, degradation. Here is the 
deep insult. And the guilt of irreverence clings 
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as well as 
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L£CT. III. to the haman mind in the very fact that it thinks 
itself capable of sach an impossibility, and fails 
to perceive how it befouls what it touches. God 
must be a degraded idea both as to a man's 
heart and conscience before the imagination dare 
approach to body Him forth. 

What diflFerence then is there between the 
image of the artist and an intellectual conception 
of God ? None in reality. What is the image ? 
It is more than the carving of the sculptor ; it 
is first his thought. The image is really thought 
embodied. Words may be used instead of marble, 
or wood, or colours, but essentially they are the 
same if they present to the imagination a shape, 
a form, or an intellectual conception. In this 
sense words are as finite as images' or symbols, 
and therefore may be as guilty of degradation. 
Thus it follows that the- reason of man has 
no more right to touch the Invisible Creator 
than the hands. God refuses also to be the sub- 
ject of the human intellect. That the human 
mind should think itself capable of compassing 
the Infinite is to insult Him with deepest irrever- 
ence. " Who by searching can find out God ? *' 
" Why, look you now," retorts Hamlet indignantly 
to the spies who endeavour to make him out, but 
who cannot play the lute he oflFers them ; *^look 
you, how unworthy a thing you make of me. You 
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would play upon me :' you would seem to know leot. hi. 
my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery ; you would sound me from the lowest 
note to the top of my compass : and there is much 
music, excellent voice, in this little organ; and yet 
cannot you make it speak. 'Sblood, do you think 
I am easier to be played upon than a pipe P '' 

Is God a subject for the dissecting knife or the 
geological hammer, or is He a being to reverence 
and worship with holy awe and godly fear ? To 
annex Him as a province of human reason is to 
insult Him as deeply as when He is handed over 
to be the property of the artist. The lifeless im- 
personal abstractions of the metaphysical scient- 
ist, which rob Him of heart and will, which empty 
Him of his intelligent and moral attributes, which 
chain Him round about with necessity and fate, 
and take from Him the possibility of the mira- 
culous, reducing Him to a mere hypothesis of a 
scientific theory of the universe, are just as deep 
dishonour as the heathenish imagination which 
sensualizes Him, and fills Him with human pas- 
sions. In some respects the insult is deeper; Compari- 
the heathen at least worships, but the scientist intellect 
patronizes. He will only tolerate the idea of a fnthls 
God so long as it means nothing. When it "o^®^®®" 
becomes personal he derides it. . 

But now, is there not a great difficulty here P 

E 2 
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LKCT. III. It is evidently reasonable for a man to say, '* But 
^ diffi. I must try to fashion some idea of a God. If I am 
to think aboat Him at all^ that is a simple necessity ; 
if I am to worship Him, I must first know Him/' 

And I answer, this is indeed most true. Man 
needs to know God ; all his worship and moral 
life depend on his knowledge, and such know- 
ledge implies ideas and conceptions. 

I grant the contention fully, but not the in- 
ference. The inference is not to give the reason 
and imagination license to dishonour God, but to 
expect and accept a self-manifestation of God. 
The true inference, I say, is the necessity of a 
Divine revelation. God Himself must instruct us 
how to conceive of Him, and by what faculties of 
our nature we must draw near to Him. 

And this He has done. Through Abraham 
and through Moses, through David and the pro- 
phets, and, including all and perfecting all, 
through Jesus Christ the Divine Son, He has 
made Himself known to man. The self-reveal- 
ings of Jehovah, as we have seen, are the essence 
of the history of the chosen people. In His laws 
and sacrificial system, in His judgments and de- 
liverances, in His threats and promises, in His 
dealings with individuals, in His dealings with na- 
tions. He Himself shapes out how He would have 
men think of Him. He furnishes the human mind 
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with facts upon whicli to exercise thouglit, and as mot. m. 
media througli which He can be truly and rever- Revelation 
ently realized. He displays the proofs of infinite thought ; 
attributes and of a perfect character. There shine o^ Q^'g 
forth righteousness, mercy, holiness, love, dis- ^^*^cter 
tinctly personal, yet altogether spiritual. These 
things appeal not in the first place to the mental 
faculties which perceive them, but to the moral 
sense which receives and worships. It is faith 
and obedience to which they appeal, behind which 
reason learns also to praise and adore. It is in 
moral conceptions that man truly realizes and 
worships Jehovah. In these, he neither degrades 
Him, nor injures his own soul. 

But further, it may be urged by one who has Another 
become a slave to logic^ and who has reasoned asto^the 
out for himself a passionless, impersonal abstrac- nation, 
tion which he calls God, that Jesus as the 
Incarnate Son is Himself a violation of the prin- 
ciple of the commandment as interpreted above. 
Was He not actually human, finite in shape, 
material, mortal ? As a presentation of God is 
He not also a degradation of Him who is Invisible 
and Infinite. So reasoned Blanco White at 
last, morbidly intellectual. So reason Unitarians 
with less direct assertion. 

And is not the Incarnation a manifestation of 
the Divine throug)i the human ? 
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Yes, but truly so. We who contend that there 
is at once a necessity, and a probability, of a self- 
revelation of our Creator have a right to contend 
that there must also be a true human way .in 
which the Divine nature can be expressed to ua, 
or else no revelation could be probable. "We say 
there is a true way as well as a false way. The 
false is when a man endeavours to satisfy his 
longings to realize God out of himself, the true 
is when God satisfies those inner longings of 
man out of Himself. 

Now from the very nature of the case Jesus was 
the creation of neither human hand, nor intellect. 
The great need of the world. He was no product 
of humanity. *' Hunger is real, but it is not 
bread, rather it implies the need of bread.'' 
And Jesus is not the creation of the human mind 
because the human heart needs him. Because He 
answers so wonderfully to the world's spiritual 
cry, because He fills up so perfectly the void of 
the soul, it must not be argued that He was made 
by the cry, or came out of the void. That He is 
an intellectual creation formed by reason out of 
scattered ideas when stimulated to the effort by 
the longings of the spiritual heart, there is no 
real proof. It cannot be shown that such an 
attempt was probable, or that there were materials 
. for it in any literary or religious ideas of His age. 
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or that in the whole wide world there were men T'Eot. hi. 
who either singly or in concert were capable of 
forming the conception of such an ideal as the 
Christ, or of working ifc out with such perfect dra- 
matic consistency as is done in the four Gospels. 
He is too vast, too complex, too Divine on the 
one hand, too human on the other, for any 
mythical theory to account for Him, or any 
mortal imagination to conceive Him. 

Besides, let it be marked well, that our Lord He is not » 

symbol of 

embodies no mere intellectual conception of the God, but a 
Infinite One. He is first of all a moral manifest- festation. 
ation, ^'the outshining of His glory, the visible 
impress of His character.^^ He is indeed the 
Eternal Word made flesh, the full consummation 
of all that anthropomorphism of which I spoke in 
the last lecture, without which there could be 
no Divine revelation. In Him perfect love full 
of holiness takes human shape, as also Divine 
righteousness full of a compassion reaching even 
to that dread death which is Divine love's bound- 
less expression. It can be safely asserted that 
Jesus was " from above and not from beneath,^' 
because there is in Him a moral perfection which, 
though full of humanness, yet stretches infinitely 
beyond the straining gaze of human reason or 
imagination. 

Thus, in the God-man that craving for some 
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tangible realization of the Invisible Infinite which 
possesses the soul of man like an instinct^ but 
which man may not satisfy from himself be- 
cause he cannot do so without dishonour to God 
and danger to himself^ is met and satisfied by 
God^ and in Christ Jesus we have that real 
human God who, as Robertson somewhere truly 
says, " is the greatest need of worshipping man." 
He is that perfect temple made without hands in 
which, and that perfect image of God before 
which, the Invisible One can be ^^ worshipped in 
spirit and in truth." 

But leaving this point, are there no breaches 
now of this second commandment? Is this 
nineteenth century without sin under this lawP 
Does Christianity do away with all danger P 

It is simply true to say that to the human race 
there is but one heart which remains substan- 
tially the same through the changing ages. It 
moves round a circle, and is constantly reaching 
the same positions under different names and 
phases. Human nature at the bottom is now 
what it was when Israel, impatient of the spiritual, 
sought relief in the sensuous worship of Jehovah 
under the figure of the golden calf. 

Take as an illustration the image worship of 
the Church of Rome. I distinguish between her 
image worship and her Mariolatry. Logically 
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the worship of the Virgin Mary (the most promi- leot. hi. 
nent feature of Eomanism), and the worship of 
saints and angels, are breaches of the first com- 
mandment. The Blessed Virgin-mother and the 
saints are made really into other '' gods ^^ 
'^ before," or " beside/' Jehovah. It is no argu- 
ment to urge that they only reflect God, or are * 
subordinate to Him, and that there is no opposi- 
tion to Him. So too would the African idolater 
say that all the ^ gods " he worships are but 
the agent spirits of the great ^' sky-God" who 
is over all. 

But the worship of our Lord, through an image, 
through the sacred Bambino, &c., is a most dis- 
tinct violation of this second commandment. 

The crucifix is perhaps the most conspicuous Thecruci- 
object in a Soman Church. It hangs over the authorized 
rood-screen, it hangs over the pulpit, it hangs reverence, 
over the altar. Everywhere it presents itself as 
an object of devotion. It is there as no mere 
excrescence of the system, but as an authorized 
object of reverence, which claims by a decree of 
the Church the worship of the faithful. " I most 
firmly s^ssert that the images of Christ," says Art. 
viii. of the Creed of Pope Pius IV., ^'may be 
had and retained, and that, due honour and ven- 
eration are to be given to them.^^ What then 
is '' due honour and veneration ^* ? How far 
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does the feeling practically reach ? A rubric for 
Good Friday on the "Adoration of the Cross/' 
taken from the Eoman Missal^ tells us : 

'^ Prayers being ended, the priest ... re- 
ceives from the deacon a cross prepared for the 
altar, which, turning his face to the people, he 
gradually uncovers from the top, beginning alone 
the antiphon, 'Behold the wood of the cross;' 
and then in the remainder he is assisted in sing- 
ing by the ministers until the ^ Venite adoremus.' 
But when the chorus sings, ' Come, let us adore,' 
all prostrate themselves, except the persons who 
perform the service . . . then the priest raising 
it a little higher . . . the others sing and adore 
as before . . . Presently putting off his shoes, 
he approaches to adore the cross, thrice kneeling 
before he kisses it." 

If the Protestant were to charge the system 
with its own words, viz. '' Adore the Cross,'' the 
Roman Catholic controversialist might call it an 
uncharitable misrepresentation, — but it is need- 
less to contend. What is and must be allowed, 
because it is their own defensive argument, viz. 
that they worship Christ through an external 
image, is enough for conviction, enough to account 
for this commandment being quietly dropped out 
of their catechisms in parts where it is safe to do 
so. I say this is enough. There is not a heathen 
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idolater who does not indignantly deny as mucli lbct. iir. 
as the Romanist that "he adores^' the external 
^mage. ''Worship wood and stone I ^' they exclaim 
to our missionaries ; " no ! we only worship the 
spirit that is in them, or represented by them/' 
And can we think that Aaron and the rest at 
Sinai would not have scorned the idea of worship- 
ping the golden calf itself — the product of their 
ear and nose-rings ! 

The fact is, much can be urged with great Arguments 

, in favour of 

plausibility on behalf of symbols of worship. As symbolism 
Max Miiller says, " They often assist our weak- able, 
ness, they often remind us of our duties, often 
may lead our thoughts from material objects to 
spiritual visions.^' Yes, do they not draw out . 
and instruct the religious feelings ? Do they not 
educate the ignorant who must be taught through 
the eye, and move the hardened who can only be 
moved through the senses ? Who could gainsay 
such pleas if we had not the revealed warning of 
this second commandnjent P 

'' It may have seemed strange to many of us," Quotation 
says Max Miiller, in continuation of the quotation Muiier on 
above, ''that among the Ten Commandments ing^^"" 
which were to set forth in the shortest possible ^**®^y- 
form, the highest, the most essential duties of 
man, the second place should be assigned to a 
prohibition of any kind of images. . . . Let 
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LECT. III. those who wish to understand the hidden wisdom 
of these words study the history of ancient 
religions. Let them read the descriptions of 
religious festivals in Africa, in America, and 
Australia; let them witness also the pomp and 
display in some of our own Christian churches 
and cathedrals. No arguments can prove that 
there is anything very wrong in all these out- 
ward signs and symbols. To many people we 
know they are even a help and comfort. But 
history is sometimes a stronger and sterner 
teacher than argument, and one of the lessons 
which the history of religions certainly teaches 
is this/that the curse pronounced against those 
who would^ change the invisible into the visible, 
the spiritual into the material, the Divine into 
the human, the infinite into the finite, has come 
true in every nation on earth.'^ 
TheexDia- YoH, brethren, this truth is profoundly true. 
-■£S,. tk.t he who degrade, God i. wLhip Jvitab,; 
degrades himself. The reason is not difficult to 
understand. 
Illustrated The sensuous in man is so much easier to stir 
devotion than the spiritual. Religion as an art is so much 
crudfix pleasanter and less exacting than the thought of 
^^One Spirit^' real and near. By-and-by, to 
take again the case of the crucifix, the feelings 
settle upon the image in mere sensuous regard. 
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and tlie moral claims of God fade from the mind. lbct. hi. 
See how limited is and must be the scope of its 
symbolism ! The bleeding, agonizing, dying 
Christ — that, always that, and nothing more ! It 
presents the Lord only as suffering physically, 
and therefore the inevitable tendency of its regard 
is to cause Him to be realized as full only of an 
unmoral pity, which accepts tears of sensuousness 
for spiritual repen tings. Religion thus becomes 
summed up for such worshippers in sensualized 
emotions, confounded with the rhapsodical feel- 
ings of high-strung moments, and with mere 
physical sympathy with blood and wounds instead 
of being that spiritual faith which longs to be 
morally like Christ as the Divine Son. 

Thus in this, as in heathenism, the tendency is A historical 
towards moral degradation. Behold ! a priest in 
splendid robes stands at an altar glittering with 
colour and gold. Clouds of incense roll about 
him. Soft music accompanies his mystic rites. 
An expectant congregation look on, ready to 
experience the sensuous thrill of awe. At a given 
moment a bell tolls solemnly, the consecrated host 
is raised, and that expectant people believe their 
God is come amongst them. They bend in low- 
liest adoration, some fall prostrate on their faces. 
The crucified Christ, they believe, is now bodily 
present on the altar. There in that little wafer. 
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LECT. III. with the " Agnus Dei '' stamped upon it, is the 
Incarnate Son of God, body and soul, blood and 
bones, nerves and Divinity I 

And just such a scene and sensuous thrill there 
was at the worship of the ancient Greeks in their 
temples of marble and gold, when, the priestly 
incantations being ended, the god was heard to 
speak in awful tones from some incense-enveloped 
shrine ! 
The argu- What further argument is needed ? The like- 
men o 1 . ^^^^ speaks for itself. The same tendency and 
weakness of human nature is at work, limiting 
the Infinite, sensualizing the spiritual. Say the 
upholders of this doctrine of transubstantiation, 
both of the Romish and Ritualistic schools, " We 
do not worship the wafer, we only worship Christ 
under the form of bread and wine.^^ But says 
the commandment, " Thou shalt not worship Me 
under any symbolical ideal, or imaged form.^^ 
iiiustra- And the curse surely comes upon the guilty. 

tion of the ri ^ *l t» *ti rt t ^ • • x* 

curse. 06© how it larcs With the doctrine m question. 

After violating this command it goes on to set 
aside the ordinance of Christ and the rights of 
the laity by withholding the cup from them ; and 
that which in the New Testament is meant for a 
sacrament of love and fellowship with our Lord 
and one another, is degraded in the Romish 
Church into a mystic sacrifice which fills its 
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coflfers, and is eflFectual not so mucli with the mct. hi. 
living as for the dead. The sacrifice of the mass 
is mostly a saleable article sold by the priest for 
the benefit of tortured souls in purgatory. 

Yes, the Nemesis of guilt surely overtakes the The warn- 
violation of this command. Therefore let us look h^me!™^* 
heedfuUy to ourselves. The danger we are warned 
against lies in our very human nature. As Max 
Miiller says : " We may consider ourselves safe 
against the fetish-worship of the poor negro ; but 
there are few of us, if any, who have not their 
own* fetishes, or their own idols, whether in their 
churches or in their hearts,'^ 

Do not mistake mere sensuous feelings in wor- 
ship for the true working of the Spirit of God : 
this is its appeal to us. 

Man has been called a religious animal. He How the 
feels uneasy without doing something which works in 
satisfies his worshipping instincts. But it is just ais. 
as true that by nature he is averse from going 
down into the secret place of his soul and meet- 
ing God there. He will readily do service in 
externals, but he shrinks with a strange dread 
from inward contact and recognition. It is just 
here where the tendency arises to violate the spirit 
of this commandment. Men will go through the 
outward part of a religious rite or service, and all 
the while forget the inward spiritual part or thing 
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meant by it. And if they think that that pleases 
and satisfies God^ ha^e they not dishonoured Him 
'' who requires truth in the inward parts " ? 

Are there not those who will contend for 
external beauty in churches^ and against any 
common use of them^ who do not make their own 
souls temples of the living God ? They take 
delight in having the service as musically fine as 
possible^ giving money and effort to realize an 
artistic perfection. The swelling organ filling up 
the balanced harmonies of the surpliced choir 
gives them pleasure^ appropriate decoration satis- 
fies their 89sthetic tastes. It is easy for such to 
think they worship when in reality their emotions 
are no more than those of the concert-room. Let 
them test themselves. Is there a family altar set 
up at home from which arises the daily incense 
of prayer and praise ? Is there a closet where they 
meet their heavenly Father in the solemn ardour 
of secret communion ? If it be only the sensuous 
which stirs them, then^ the spiritual reality being 
absent^ the rest becomes a mockery and offence 
to Him " who looketh upon the heart.'^ 

Far be it from me to undervalue the feeling 
which consecrates places to pious uses. The law 
of association, though it may contain a danger^ 
yet must also have a true helpful use in worship 
because it is a law of our nature. The faded 
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flower given by a loving hand years ago may lbot. in. 
bring to the mind 

" Thoughts that lie too deep for tears." 

The sweetness which surrounds the idea of 
^' Home " is but an accumulation of loving 
associations. So also with the sanctity of the 
House of God. It is not that there we localize 
God, but that we localize ourselves for the 
definite purpose of meeting with Him. All its 
beauty of form and colour, all its liturgical 
arrangements, are symbols (or should be) not of 
Him in His Person, but of our own reverence 
which is due to Him. Therefore the "place of 
His feet ** becomes to the true of heart, to those 
'' who see His goings in the sanctuary,^' the place 
of the best and truest of life, of highest aspira- 
tions and holiest resolutions, and of melting 
moments of spiritual feeling, where the affections 
of the soul, free from the distractions of the world, 
flow forth most freely towards the things Divine. 
Thus the law of association is a help as well as 
a danger. God Himself consecrated the temple ; 
the most pious have ever had their consecrated 
hour and consecrated closet. Neither reverence 
nor religion itself would survive if it had no out- 
ward expression, or associations. Not to think 
sacredly of sacred places is, not to be superior to 

p 
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superstition, but to have a commonplace nature 
destitute of reverence and poetry. Let a man 
resolve to cast away external respect and he is 
sapping and mining the outworks of spiritual 
feeling. 

Nevertheless, whilst it is true that external 
forms are necessary as embodiments and guardians 
of inner feeling, still I must earnestly assert that 
this is the point to be kept in mind by us, the 
children of a Church, whose public service has a 
sober stateliness, and- which has not refrained 
from using simple forms as aids to devotion— let 
us remember that " God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.'* In that utterance of our Lord is 
expressed the great moral of this commandment. 
Sensuous feelings and material things have no 
value in themselves for Him who is Spirit ; only 
so far as there is true spirit in them have they 
value. The only real offering to Him is the heart 
itself, as He says, "My son, give me thine 
heart." 

I am no Puritan, if to be a Puritan means to 
reduce religious service to a stem severity which 
seems to distrust all the things of taste, bright-- 
ness, and music. Nothing belonging to manhood 
is now common or unclean. I believe taste, and 
art, and music, may worship God, if they worship 
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spiritually. Ugliness is not holiness. Asceticism mot. m. 
in taste is no more virtue than asceticism of life. 
Severity of form is no more spiritual than flowing 
lines of beauty. There were gold and colour 
abundantly in the temple, making '^ a beauty of 
holiness/' There was music from a host of 
white-robed Driests and Levites, men and boys, 
with every known musical instrument to accom- 
pany them, whose sound rolled over the mountain- 
tops as far as Jericho. 

Yet this remains true, excellency of music from A solemn 
the musician^s standpoint is not in itself excel- respect of 
lency of worship. This commandment compels 
me to say that if the finest service of our grandest 
cathedrals, all the swelling Amens from perfectly- 
blended voices rising up like incense into groined 
ceiling, passing from the choir down the many- 
pillared nave to die away like angels' echoes in 
softest ravishment of music — ^if this were but a 
song of the lips, then the poor thin treble of 
some good old Methodist woman would be heard 
mingling sweetly with the songs of the Church 
triumphant above, whilst the fine heartless music 
would be driven back unaccepted like the smoke 
of Cain^s sacrifice. 

" Surely *tis thus we should bring our treasures, . , . 

Loving to give them for all His love ; ^^^^ f^j, 

f2 
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LSOT. III. Grieving we cannot on earth half thank Him, 

, Hoping to do so in heaven abov6. 

ing of real *^ ° 

worship. 

Nought in the price of the gifts we ofEer 

Maketh them dear to our Saviour^s heart ; 

Only, if we, from a deep devotion, 

Glory for Him with our best to part." 
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IV. 
THE SECOND WOED. 

PART II. 

THE 'jealous' JEHOVAH. 

For I the Lord thy God am a jealous Gody visiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth g&neraJtion of them, thai haie me; and shew- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep 
my comnuindments. — ExoD. xx. 5, 6. 

JEALOUS God I is a strange word. Without leot. iv. 
^ a doubt it runs risk of misinterpretation^ just Words de- 

1 X X 1 j.T_ • 1 J." teriorate. 

because we are so apt to place their lowest^mean- 
ings upon words. Nothing is more suggestively 
sad than the deterioration which words undergo 
at the hands of time^ that is^ of man. Pure ones 
become tainted and noble ones abased. Once it 
was possible to speak of our Lord as the '^ silly- 
Jesus,^^ meaning meek and gentle ; now '' silly '' 
is only an iadjective of contempt and scorn. 

So this word "jealous '^ may be construed un- The word 
worthily. All unconsciously we may import into ^°be 
it some of the worst feelings of our fallen hearts, -^a^i"^*^ 
Instead of a noble word, guarding man's deep ^^^- 
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LBOT. IV. 



It rouses 
pride. 



The belief 
of the 
Ophites. 



interests in holiness, it may only seem a selfish 
one, envious of human freedom and enjoyment. 
The Greeks believed that their chief god, Jove, 
was a jealous god, and they conceived of him as 
launching his thunderbolts against all the great 
and lofty, because he could not endure their great- 
ness and was envious of it, or wished to show that 
he was greater. 

We can see a reason for guarding oiirselves 
against a superficial judgment upon this word 
*' jealous.'^ The human heart is impatient at the 
secret restraints which it enforces. There is in 
it that which challenges instinctive feelings of 
pride. It naturally rouses a wilful resentment. 
Therefore it inevitably follows that man will try 
to think meanly of Divine jealousy as something 
unworthy. In this way his own disobedience and 
resentment get a sort of justification. Think of 
this. In the earliest Christian times there arose 
a set of '^ Gnostics,^' or wise ones, who were called 
Ophites or serpent worshippers. And what sup- 
pose you was their doctrine ? ^^ The serpent in 
Genesis was the Saviour of mankind, the cham- 
pion of liberty, intelligence, and progress .... 
whilst Jehovah, His adversary, was the jealous 
God.'^ A proud mind and corrupt heart hate 
whatever restrains or reproves them. 

That old story of Eden, repeated in the tempta- 
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tion of the Son of man^ how true it is to-day 1 leot. iv. 
''I know you/' says the tempter; "/sympathize Satan 
with you fully, with your feeUngs and natural JS'IJ^fJ^r 
aspirations. I will take off from, your conscience j^^gy"^ 
just that OJXG moral restraint which your wilful 
natures cannot bear. I know the pinch, and there 
I will leave you free; you shall be your own 
masters, to possess all the world at peace and in 
ease if you will only fall down and worship me. 
I will disturb you neither in business, nor 
pleasure, nor religion. I am no jealous God.'' 
And to-day men believe it, and worship not 
Jehovah but the serpent, who says, ^'Ye shall be 
as gods." 

Let us pause then reverently before this word The word 
"jealous." As the true conception of the Divine ©nW to be 
nature is not the result of human thinking, but throulh'^^ 
of revelation, so as to this special aspect of God's reference, 
nature, "jealousy," we are still to be taught of 
God Himself. He will show us what He means. 
We must not limit it by human feeling, or think 
that in human jealousy there is an adequate re- 
presentation of the Divine. Let us grasp the 
idea that it is not God who is made in the likeness 
of men, but men in the image of God. Man does 
not represent what God is, but God in revelation, 
in Jesus Christ, represents what man should be. ctod is 
All the ideals of every part of man's moral nature JJe jf 
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LEOT. IV. are in God. "What is deeply, blessedly true is, 
that being made in the image of Ood, oar human 
feeling, though corrupted and finite, is still of the 
same nature as God's feeling, and therefore is the 
medium through which we can understand Him. 
Our whole capacity for religion lies in this fact, 
•'made in the image of God.'' 
Jealousy When WO question our own nature with true 

an instinct. 

reverence jealousy stands out as one of its deepest 
instincts. It does so apparently just because we 
are moral, that is, possess a sense of right and 
wrong ; and just because we are affectionate, 
that is, are capable of yielding ourselves to 
another, of possessing and being possessed. For 
what is "jealousy" P The whole self concen- 
trated in the feeling of love wounded, wronged, 
outraged. It is not a feeling of the will, but of 
the nature behind the will, if I may so speak, a 
feeling that arises because an object rouses it, as 
when we suffer pain from a blow. 
Jealousy And this also is true, that just in proportion as 

portion- a man is noble will be his jealousy, because the 
coMcity ^ more he is able to love the more he is able to 
° ^^®* suffer through love. The purer love is and the 
deeper it longs ; the more it gives, the more it 
yearns for adequate response. Because it is a 
passion, a hunger of the heart. It is the very life 
of life. Therefore rob true pure love of its due, 
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and it must ache ; it bams as with a fire, which mot. iv. 
many waters cannot qaench. 
But God^s love is perfect, God's nature is ab- God is 

lovo 

solute in holiness. With Him this jealousy feels, 

aches, works amidst manifold perfections. Apply 

then the idea as personally as you please, but 

with measure as infinite as possible. Love is What then 

God's essential being. " God is love. '' What q^^ 

then must be his capacity of jealousy P 

We fail to realize His jealousy's power and glory We fail to 
and awfulness, chiefly because we don't feel that because 
the " Love " loves us as its very own, and that we JtS^ ^ 
belong to it, body, soul, and spirit. We know 
that the wife belongs to the husband and the 
husband to the wife, these mutual claims are real 
to us, but we do not realize the ownership of the 
Father of our spirits, ^' in whom we live and move 
and have our being. " The sense of Divine love 
being weak, the idea of Divine jealousy is per- 
verted. We have so little of the feeling of the 
child that we are not able to judge of the heart 
of "Our Father. '' 

Thus then the love of God interprets His Jealousy 

T A'jiT •ii«i* A andloveco- 

jealousy. As is the love so is the jealousy. As ordinate, 
real the love, so real the jealousy. If it be a love 
that can even die, so it can turn into a consuming 
fire. If the Divine love be as deep as life itself 
when it blesses, so Divine jealousy must be as 
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LECT. IV. deep as life itself when it bums against him who 
' departs from the living God. Yes, in very truth 
the face of insulted majesty projects its awful 
shadow over the whole world as it lies in wicked- 
ness^ and troubles its godless heart 

" With moaning ocean's deep unrest." 

It does more than trouble, it blights and withers 
Jealousy up where the guilt it hates continues. Let us 
face the awful truth. We live in an age which 
tries to deceive itself, and which would fain 
divorce jealousy from love. They are inseparable. 
There have been judgments, and there are 
judgments still. The curse pronounced in this 
second commandment, says Max Miiller, has come 
true in the case of every guilty nation on the 
earth. Where are the peoples of Assyria and 
Egypt ? — where are the empires of Greece and 
Rome ? 
Bible iiius- The Bible indeed as God's Word furnishes many 
an illustration of the working of the curse in 
order to display it to all ages as an actual fact. 
They are on the largest and the smallest scales. 
The whole world may gaze on a flood which covers 
the mountain-tops, on whose bosom only the ark 
rides safely. Cleansing waters cover polluted 
lands. For cities full of impiety and lust Sodom 
and Gomorrah stand out as beacon lights. Sul- 
phureous flame burnt up their rottenness. And for 
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him who despises the Divine will and commits leot. iv. 
sacrilege the fate of Achan in the vale of stoning ^ 
reads terrible lessons. 

But these instances of judgment compel us by These ind- 
their very nature to pause long and seriously, and a difficult 
to ask if they are really of God. The words in ^^^^ 
the commandment which answer to these illus- 
trative facts in the Bible, viz., 'Wisiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation,^' demand deep 
consideration in order to satisfy our moral sense. 

The question, I say, is forced on us, whether The diffi- 
even if we believe m Divme jealousy, these trated. 
things are its work ? Don't answer lightly. 
Think of the command to exterminate the Amalek- 
ites, man, woman, and child ! Take the case of 
Achan. He has been guilty of sacrilege, and he 
must die. But see what happens : ^^ All Israel 
took Achan . . . and his sons and his daughters, 
and his oxen and his asses, and his sheep, and his 
tent, and all that he had . . . and all Israel stoned 
them with stones, and burned them with fire.*' 
You could not do that, you could not believe 
that such a command was a Divine command 
— this merging of the innocent with the guilty. 

The problem is no light one. I blame no one Ought to 
who feels deeply perplexed ; indeed the moral 
difficulty is real, and ought to be felt, and cannot 
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LEOT. IV. be sUrked if faith is to be true. There is a 
solation which shirks nothing. The late Profess- 
There ifl an or Mozley worked it out in his ' Buling Ideas in 
""^®'- Early Ages.' But before I give you the gist of 
his argument^ let me furnish a helpful background 
to the whole subject. 
But first an Is it not a fact of common life that such a law 
from works ? For example^ a man by a course of 

sensual dissipation ruins his health and transmits 
a sickly constitution to his children. Another^ 
by a course of reckless extravagance^ entails 
poverty and its many ills. A criminal hands 
' down a tainted name. " Upon the children 
come the father's sins.'' 

It is then an actual law even now. And^ after 

• all, is it a worse thing for Achan's children to 

be stoned and burnt than for that child to be 

eaten up with scrofula because its father was a 

fast young man, or for that one to be an idiot 

because its mother was a drunkard f 

The God of Supposing you run the matter up to the God 

SomSc of scientific fact, is there any real difference be- 

jSovth. tween Him and the God of the Bible ? The facts 

are practically the same. What, then, shall we 

conclude from death and disease and famines and 

earthquakes ? Is the God of science a monster 

What shaU delighting in suffering ? Or is He good, but 

Him?^ ^ powerless to control the evil once set working ? 
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Whicli is He ? Shall we curse Him for a Moloch F mot. iv. 
Or shall we^ with John Stuart Mill, patronize Him 
and pity Him as doing his best with intractable 
materials ? Or shall we look up reverently and 
trustfully, and say, ''Lord, thou art God, our 
God, our Ufe ? " 

For observe what this law of hereditary Weare 

. • > 11 • tj. • 1 • xi 1 face to face 

transmission really is. It is simply the law with the 
of cause and effect, without which of course cause aod 
the world could not be. The exercise of reason ®*^®^* 
would cease if a man could not depend on this 
law in his calculations, and all effort would be 
given up if one result followed to-day, and a 
contrary one to-morrow. The whole of things 
within and without us, our joys and our sorrows, 
our sweets and our bitters, our life as well as 
death, depend upon this law. Is it not then 
true wisdom to conclude that God is as right and 
good in its mysterious and sorrowful things as in 
its common beneficent things P 

There is one other preliminary consideration. 
May there not be a great moral end which has to 
be served P Take only for granted that a Holy 
God desires to redeem a sinful race of beloved The law's 
children, and then this law of '' jealousy " comes purpose, 
to seem a law of holy love. As Mozley says : 
'' The course of things in this world is a great Quotation 
teacher, and the experience of life when events Mozley. 
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LEOT. iv. are looked at in their designed light is a great 
spiritualizer of the mind. And among the modes 
of teaching one is the sight of the rainoas effects 
of men^s sins upon the condition of their families 
and posterity. The sin is thas held ap to the 
world with a mark upon it ; it is made to fasten 
on men's eyes ; and it is kept up in recollection 
when otherwise it might be forgotten. Pro- 
vidence, if we may use the expression, cannot 
afford to dispense with the ordinary weapons of 
instruction, which chain the attention of man- 
kind to the consequences of sin; thus putting 
the stamp of evil upon it, exhibiting it to the 
world in a fearful and formidable light, and con- 
verting it into a lasting spectacle of disaster and 
sadness before men^s eyes. That the sins of one 
generation do issue in pain and loss to another is 
observed ; and it makes and is designed to make 
a certain moral impression upon us. The fact 
that sin continues in its effects long after the act 
itself, is didactic, and creates a deep image in 
men^s minds.*' These considerations * clear the 
atmosphere of the problem. They elevate our 
conception of the moral order in Providence, and 
serve to take away prejudice against the Bible, 
because who can, or will dare, sustain prejudice 
against the similar facts of the God of nature P 
All that remains to be shown is this, that the 
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same moral purpose which this law of cause and lbot. iv. 
effect manifests in Providence lies also at the 
heart of the Old Testament judgments, only under 
different conditions of human life. 

We turn then to the " days of old " to question Ruling 

ideas in 

what ideas ruled the minds of men, and we dis* early ages, 
cover that the idea of justice prevalent in ancient 
times gives the explanation we need. 

Now we do not think of the child as partaking 
of the father's sin because it receives the father's 
evil. Nor do we assign a judicial significance to 
the physical law which transmits evil to others. 
The whole tendency of modern ideas is, thank 
the Spirit of God, against confounding the inpo- 
cent with the guilty. 

But not so in those ancient days. Then a ThecWi^ 

• ./• ji_'ij •j»»n'ijj included 

man s wife and children were judicially included in the 
in the man's sin. That idea ruled the judgment P*'®***- 
of the times; and s6 that was done then as 
justice which we, from our higher moral stand- 
point, call injustice. Whence then arises the 
difference ? Here. We hold a different view of Human 
life than those ancient peoples did. The sense Jf no vXe. 
of personal right is strongly developed amongst 
us. Almost instinctively now we think of people 
as belonging to themselves, as having each owner- 
ship over his own being. The very babe just 
bom, nay, even unborn, has sacred rights in life. 
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Therefore to-day in all questions of justice we . 
individualize persons^ and distribute responsibility 
and guilt. 

But to this sense of individuality the ancient > 
mind was quite a stranger. Men were regarded 
not separately but collectively, not in themselves 
but as belonging to others, the child to the 
father, the father to the tribe, the tribe to the 
chief. The chief incurred guilt for all, because 
he represented and included all. And hence 
justice included the individual in the mass, or in 
his tribal representative, or in the king, and 
that which is revolting to us seemed the right 
and natural thing to those times. 

But when such ideas ruled the minds of men, 
the only way in which God could assert Divine 
justice upon human sin so as to be understood, 
was to accommodate His dealings to their ideas. 
Our moral sense they had not, it was not de- 
veloped ; refinements, and discriminating power, 
they had not. Their sense of justice was mostly 
an unregulated passion, a wild excess of resent- 
ment which expressed itself in rude methods of 
destruction. And God had to take this unde- 
veloped sense as the basis of His action, and as the 
background on which to display His moral judg- 
ments. That is. He had to accommodate Himself 
to the conceptions and conditions of those He 
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wished to instruct. Jast as now the teacher leot. iv. 
must teach the child as a child, since it is vain 
from the nature of the case to teach him as a 
man* 

Observe therefore, that from this point of view. The two 
when we are thinking of such judgments as befell sary qaes- 
the Canaanites and Amalekites, we have only to 
ask two questions. The first is, as to the moral is there 
purpose of the judgment — does it express moral purpose? 
law ? And it is enough when, as in the above 
instances, the moral sense can answer, it was a 
judgment not only on idolatry but on iniquity ; 
not only for the past sins of the fathers, but for 
that present generation's sins also. Had the 
children repented they had not been punished 
for the fathers' sins. 

The second question is, ^^ Has God the right to 
take away life if he chooses ? '' To this there can 
only be one answer. It is impossible to think 
otherwise. As Mozley says : " He has the right Has God 
to take away the innocent, much more the guilty ; to tekl 
the right to take away without a reason given, ^^"^^*^^^«^ 
much more with a reason given of moral purpose.'' 
And to include all the points of the problem. He 
has the right to employ men as His agents of 
death as much as He has to employ the disease 
which takes away our single life, or the pestilence 
which destroys its hundreds at once. The only 

6 
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LEOT. IV. thing which has to be taken for granted in these 
Scripture incidents is, that God did order men 
to be His agents, and that they knew it by 
miraculous intimation. 
God's There is one more consideration which must 

judgments ^o^ ^o Omitted ; in this very accommodation to 
a higher ^ Dien^s Undeveloped ideas God was preparing them 
end. £qp higher ones. By no means make the mistake 

of thinking that such incidents as have been 
referred to were confined to Israel, or began with 
God. The very argument is, that this judicial 
punishment of many in one was the common 
action of all the nations. It was fearfully 
common. Humanity had no rights. Blood was 
spilt like water. Massacres and destructions, 
commanded almost day by day by conquering 
kings and capricious potentates, were on the 
largest scale. Now what human kings did at 
any time the Divine King of Israel kept for His 
own action, limiting, mark you, such judgments 
to His own special commands. What heathen 
kings did out of mere caprice Jehovah subor- 
dinated to high moral purpose. Thus IsraeFs 
judgments became an educational power, an ele- 
vating moral force. Men began to look upon 
them as belonging to God, and as indicative of 
His '^ jealousy ^^ against violations of His moral 
law. They became therefore Divine judgments. 
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the sense of which penetrates men with the sense leot. iv. 
of the claims of Divine holiness. ^^ When thy 
judgments are abroad, the people of the earth 
learn righteousness/^ Dim and confused at first. They have 

9 'J 1 n lijj developed 

men's ideas grew clearer and more elevated under christian 
this course of Divine instruction, and at last out ^^g*^ 
of the low undeveloped sense of justice, which 
we have considered, was evolved the higher 
Christian consciousness of to-day. We no longer 
merge the individual in the mass, and therefore 
we are no longer called upon to defend these 
ancient actions as absolutely right, but only 
conditionally so; nor to believe that the moral 
sense of even the Old Testament heroes, of 
Gideon, Jephthah, Barak, Deborah, or Samuel, 
was as high and pure as ours, nor to think that 
God would ever call upon us to do such things 
as they did. Our conscience is free to say, "I 
would not include the innocent with the guilty/^ 
No such burden is laid on us. 

It is a glorious truth to know, that God's This work 
manifestations have a purifying purpose, that one of Divine 

. • n T\ ' ' ' 1 'j^x Till •/»! revelation. 

action 01 Divme jealousy is to trouble the sinful 
conscience and make it grow, and to throw light 
into the darkened moral sense and make it see. 
We see it historically ; we may, if we will, realize 
it individually. 

" On our dead selves we rise to higher things." 

g2 
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LEOT. iv. As tlie moral sense under spiritual influence be- 
comes purer it perceives a purer idea in the law. 
Then the purer ideal reacts in turn upon the 
moral sense^ and so on and on increasingly. And 
thus by-and-by all that is temporary or accidental 
in God's revealings falls away as no real essential 
part of His spiritual law. Thus it is that we 
stand on a different moral level in Christ from 
what the prophets stood in Moses^ and that ^^ the 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
even John the Baptist^'' the greatest of all the 
It will prophets. And the Spirit of God will go on 
to perfec- teaching the meek and true of heart until not a 
^^^' single doctrine which is incompatible with the 

love, the justice, the righteousness, the Father- 
hood of God, will be held as the doctrine of the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Nothing in dogma 
which opposes itself to the true spiritual Christian 
consciousness will be able to keep its ground. 
However much in some things we may be con- 
fused now, as those in Old Testament days were 
confused then, yet still, now as then, God's true 
ideas working through lower forms will vic- 
toriously establish themselves in moral perfect- 
ness, and those who believe shall be led out of 
the earthly into that which is heavenly. 
ButstaU . But for ever and ever, behind aU changes of 
jealousy is ideas and circumstances, the God who is a jealous 
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God abides the same in nature as in purpose* lect. iv. 
*'I am Jehovah, I change not." The whole the great 
sway and drift of human life depends upon the ^f^ 
relationship of the human heart to the Invisible ^°^^^- 
Holy One, Oh ! believe it. Look out upon the 
world which lies in wickedness ; see, it is " like a 
troubled sea which cannot rest," which cannot 
be pure, '' whose waters cast up mire and dirt,^' 
^^ because there is no peace,'* saith the jealous 
God, ^Ho the wicked/' Look out upon the empires its work 
which once were great and glorious but are now ancient 
no more, and learn how Divine jealousy deals ""P-- 
with the idolatries and infidelities of the human 
heart, smiting nations with moral corruption until 
their sins work their ruin. Never will a nation 
given up to wickedness and worldliness continue 
in prosperity. She will be tried for a season, Thewam- 
and then weighed in the balances of jealousy and our own 
judgment. Her light will die out, her influence ^^^ ^' 
fail, her power decay. Let England look to 
herself in this all-important matter. There is 
idolatry without visible images; the idolatry of 
money, of pleasure, of intellect, of self in a 
hundred forms. But however subtle may be its 
spirit it breeds woe and death, moral taint, and a 
corrupted manhood, God is a jealous God ! 
Look into yourselves, and learn from the unrest It is the 
which creeps over you, you know not how or 
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The last 
clause. 



4 song of 
hope. 



And faith. 



Of reason 
also, 



and actual 
fact. 



why, from the sorrows which afflict you secretly 
when life is selfish and faith is poor, that God 
'^made thee for Himself, and that thou shalt 
never have rest 'till thou findest rest in Him.'' 
Moral life and blessedness can be sustained 
neither in nations nor individuals without true 
faith and worship of the One Holy Jeh6vah. 

There remains for consideration as the crown 
of the whole, the last clause of the text, " shew- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, 
and keep my commandments.'' 

It is like a song of hope. Evil may work as 
far as the third or the fourth generation, but good 
shall maintain itself for a thousand, that is, for 
ever. Do you see it ? Evil is for a time only, 
and shall die, but good is eternal. It shall 
triumph at the last. 

This is the Christian faith — glorious faith — ^but 
it is reason too, for it is God who reigns. And 
look at the course of the world. If you only 
glance unbelievingly, either superficially or fret- 
fully, you see but a confused, inextricable mass 
of events, almost a moral chaos, in which evil 
seems even to have the largest share. But gaze 
around more widely and attentively. Then it 
appears that there is progi'ess. By slow bat 
steady steps we perceive that the good gains 
ground, that the light grows brighter. Eighteen 
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hundred years ago, to bring it home, England lect. iv. 
was a land of barbarians. Through what evils, 
moral and physical, has she not passed, which at 
the time of trial would doubtless seem over- 
whelming; yet to-day, thank God, with all her 
faults, she holds forth the beacon-light of religion 
and liberty. And the wide earth over, in spite 
of wars and pestilences, and abounding evils of 
every kind, there is a strong current of good 

which flows on with increasing power. There is 
a Spirit which broods still upon the face of the 
waters. The world grows beneath the care which 
fosters every eflTort of good, and which responds 
to every prayer of the true-hearted. 

In the first pages of Genesis man falls from The whole 
God, and Eden is lost ; in the last pages of Revel- game song, 
ation the New Jerusalem descends from heaven, 
and man is redeemed. These are the first and 
last things of human history. In the centre of 
it is the cross of Christ. What does it express P 
A jealousy Divine, a love most holy. It pro- The double 

truth of 

claims a jealousy that will not clear the guilty, the Cross. 
but the jealousy of a love which can die to redeem. 
There on the cross is the Lamb of God taking 
away the sin of the world, reconciling it unto 
God ; and there along the shining track of resur- 
rection and ascension light the Captain of our 
salvation leads many sons unto glory. 
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LBOT. rr. This then is the Divine truth which appeals to 

The faith and hope in these words, '' shewing mercy 

onhe'^ nnto thousands (of generations) of them that love 

mMiln the ^® *^^ keep my commandments/^ The good work 

^^d^te ' ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ ™*^ ^^^ loved God perfectly is in 

work. the world. It is the heritage of the Church. It 

lives on in Christian hearts. It is a leaven hid 

in three measures of meal to work till the whole 

is leavened. 

True faith And WO, brethren, never believe in God so 

is confident .1 1 nx-i** i** ... p •.■■ 

in hope, truly as when all this is our living, rejoicing faith, 
as when we are confident that Divine jealousy 
will work until " He shall see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied/' and God's love be all 
in all. 

and stead- Such faith will work with God and Christ. 

work, He who believes that every thought of good and 

every effort of good will go on and on, influencing 
a thousand generations, right away to the ultimate 
triumph of holiness over sin, will neither be 
chary of his thoughts nor hold back his effort. 

like Christ. The clearer this truth is to his moral vision the 
easier will all needful self-sacrifice become, and 
like ^^ Him who loved us, and gave Himself for 
us, that He might purify unto Himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works," the responsive 
soul will be able to endure the cross and despise 
the shame for the joy which the glorified Christ 
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sets before him — the joy of the day in which the lect. iv. 
craving for symbolism shall haunt and tempt no The joy set 
more, because there shall be open vision needing 
no temple — the day in which we shall see the 
Invisible, as it were, face to face, and rise up 
satisfied iix His likeness. 
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V. 

THE THIED WORD. 



LEOT, V, 
The claim. 



Personal 
Name. 



THE HOLY NAME. 

Thou shcdt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; 
for the Lord toUl not hold him guiltless tlwJt taketh His 
name in vain. — ExOD. xx. 7. 

TN the first commandment, Jehovah asserts an 
■*- absolute right over our hearts. He will 
brook no rival. In the second. He refuses to 
submit to the human intellect. Human concep- 
tions can only be degradations ; He has revealed 
Himself. What then remains to be claimed P 
In this third commandment. He claims rever- 
ence both in spirit and form, a reverence ac- 
cording to His Name. "Holy and reverend is 
His Name." 

A name indicates personality. Take your 
Concordances and you will find that *Narae' 
stands for all the revealed things of God — His 
will. His character. His power. His glory. Yet it 
always refers to one special Name, '^Jehovah," 
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the name in which He revealed Himself to leot, v, 
Moses. " Whose Name alone is Jehovah/' 

The name Jehovah is of wonderful signifi- Its force, 
cance. ^^ He who exists aloDo/^ or the Self- 
Existent, the God of all flesh, the Father of all 
Spirits. Observe that the one thing it forces 
home is the thought of personality. Jehovah 
is the one All-embracing life from whom and by 
whom are all things. It is meant to penetrate 
the human mind with a sense of living will, and 
of a perfect Intelligence conscious of all things, 
and ordering all things. 

Jehovah was to have no external symbol, but 
yet He must be realized. His was " a Presence 
which was not to be put by.^^ That name pro- 
claimed at Sinai to trembling Israel stood over 
the nation like the Shekinah over the tabernacle, 
a shapeless sign of a real Invisible Presence, and 
it was to be recognized by the spirit in thought 
and acknowledged by the body in word and 
deed. 

There is even an anxiety, if I may so speak, on Jehovah 
the part of God to penetrate the mind of Israel be known, 
and fill it with the conviction of His hovering 
Presence. He lays down a law that the name 
of a false god should not even be mentioned. 
False gods were no gods, and they were to have 
no name as they had no reality. Jehovah alone 
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LKOT, V, had the right to a name. Then in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs He so acts that even the 
greatest leaders of Israel, Moses and Samuel, 
Saul and David, are evidently only the agents of 
His enduring purpose. It is Jehovah who is 
King. Further, His court, which is the centre of 
national life and rights and privileges, is that One 
Temple '^ which He had chosen to put His Name 
there,'' and whose worship, though compulsory, 
was yet guarded by every kind of restriction 
suggestive of unworthiness on the part of the 
worshipper, and of holiness inexpressible on the 
part of Him who condescended thus to dwell be- 
tween the cherubim of the mercy-seat. Divisions 
of persons and things into clean and unclean, 
linen whicli must be white, and washings to 
make pure; priests who were mediatorial, ^'a 
hedge of divinity,'' and sacrifices minutely and 
exhaustively varied ; prayers that must be purified 
by incense, and a holy of holies whose sacred 
floor could only be trodden by human feet once 
in the year, in which the national sins were con- 
fessed, and the national forgiveness received — 
such were some of the processes, full of ideas 
and habits, by which Jehovah sought to penetrate 
Israel with a familiar consciousness of Himself, 
whilst yet he surrounded and guarded His Name 
with majesty and awe. 
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All this anxiety is indeed most suggestive of lbot. v. 
the vital importance of the subject which calls it 
forth. Evidently Jehovah, for His own sake 
and for the world's sake, longs to be known and 
reverenced as the " Holy One of Israel/' 

But this very fact forces on us a contrast. It The con- 
reminds us of that creed, bom in this nineteenth creed of 
century, which has for its formula, '^ God is un- rf^^^*" 
known and unknowable.'' Never mind that it is 
a formula essentially self-contradictory, seeing 
that whilst it proclaims God to be unknowable it 
yet professes to know that He is such an one as 
cannot be known ! Let that pass ; we know 
what it aims at. Bealize the contrast. 

On the one hand, there is a Name filled with 
self-manifestations before which men are to bow 
in deepest worship, which indeed was to be a 
Name growing from less to more in human 
knowledge through those manifestations, develop- 
ing at last into that sum of all Divine knowledge, 
the "Name" of the Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, with the Incarnate One as its human 
expression. 

On the other hand, there is an " Unknowable " 
God, the exact negation of Jehovah from every 
point of view, refusing all relationships, claiming 
no reverence, exercising no influence, of whom 
nothing can be, nothing ever will be, known. 
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LEOT. V. 



The guilt 
of Agnos- 
ticism. 



Its pre- 
tence of. 
humility. 



Its real 
meaning. 



Instead of a living Name of spiritual force, there 
is a hopeless blank, an impassable gulf, an infinite 
void. 

Here then is a violation as complete as possible 
of this solemn commandment. If anything can 
be guilty with perfect guilt, it is this creed. 
And it is the more necessary to deal plainly with 
it on the ground of irreverence because it is a 
creed which complacently .assumes the attitude 
of humility. '^ We cannot know the Invisible ^' it 
says ; '^ let us confess we cannot ; let us be 
humble and content with such knowledge as lies 
in our power.'* How the devil must laugh at 
this aping of reverence by the intellectual pride 
which is his own reflection ! 

But could anything in the very nature of things 
be more arrogant or irreverent than to exile God 
from His own world, under pretence of being 
humbly ignorant ? Is it not the most effectual 
way of taking God's Name in vain, to make it 
nothing, to empty it of all knowledge, force, and 
reality ? It tells you in the secret heart of it, 
not that the philosopher is too humble to lift up 
his eyes, but that the object in Question is not 
worth the trouble : it is useless to think of Him, 
quite useless to seek '' if haply He may be found.'' 
I dare to say that it makes appeal to the insane 
pride of the wicked heart. It counsels men to 
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turn God out of their fears and hopes, out of lect. v. 

their hearts and minds, out of their bodies and 

souls, as a superstitious scarecrow found out 

to be nothing. That is its real meaning and 

insinuation. 

But '^ the Lord will not hold him guiltless that Its degra- 
dations, 
taketh His Name in vain/^ Look then at the 

guilt of this irreverent creed in the results of 

degradation to which it gives birth. 

1. There is first the special degradation of i. Ofmau's 

, , nature. 

man's own nature. Between him and his God, 
the Creator, there is no moral affinity. He falls 
from the high place of son, reflecting a Divine 
likeness'and capable of a Divine sympathy, into a 
mere isolated creature whom earth bounds, and 
whose moral sense and intellectual powers are 
only finer properties of matter. 

2. Next there is the degradation of his future. 2. of his 
Degradation ! A future is taken away. ^^ His ^^*"^®- 
little life is rounded with a sleep.'' After " life's 
feverish dream " all that is certain is a handful 

of dust I The fateful mysterious force which 
builds up and then destroys all other organized 
forms of life, will pull man down also into a mass 
of disorganized matter ; his thought and beauty, 
his affection and intellect, his love and hope — 
all alike into dust and ashes I 

« His 

3. Then there is the degradation of his history. 
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MCT. V. history. It has no providence, no guiding hand^ 
no golden purpose of an eternal mind and will. 
It rolls on fatefally to a godless destiny. It is a 
troubled sea and nothing more, a riddle without 
a solution^ a phantom which seems to be but is 
not. 

4. Ofhu- 4. And lastly, there is the degradation of 

human life, the explanation of all the rest. This 
inevitably results. Take away God, and the springs 
of faith and hope are dried up. It takes away 
manhood when it takes away Godhood. Man will 
not long believe in himself when he has ceased 
to believe in God. Eeverence will surely die out 
of his soul when he has nothing to reverence 
beyond himself. The mysterious remains, it may 
be urged ; yes, but the mysterious provokes only 
curiosity, not reverence. Eeverence can only be 
evoked by what is personal. I defy the human 
soul to be reverent towards what is unconscious, 
however stupendous. Reverence is moral sym- 
pathy, called forth only by what is intelligent 
and full of moral worth. The consciousness of 
responsive sympathy is a moral necessity for the 
feeling of reverence. Therefore, the merely 
physical on whatever scale can never give it birth 

It destroys within the human soul. Whenever nature seems 
to call reverence forth, it will always be found, on 
analysis, to be nature subtly pervaded by the con- 
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sciousness of the Invisible Creator. Coleridge is leot, v* 
overwhelmed with the sublimities of Chamounix, 
but the ^*Hymii of Praise, '^ which bursts spontane- 
ously from his lips, is full of the unseen Maker 
of all. Even Shelley, when the "full-throated 
melody" of. the skylark shakes his soul with too 
much feeling, must idealize it into something 
unearthly in order that reverence may have vent. 
The something more of Intelligence must be added 
to satisfy the sympathetic instinct of reverence. 

" Hail to thee, blythe Spirit, 
For bird thou never wert." 

"The very sense of beauty in nature is instinct 
with unseen deity, for the principle of beauty lies 
in proportion and fitness and harmony of parts, 
which means intelligence. And if there be no 
religion in nature its poetry of necessity vanishes 
away also. Nature is only poetical as it is con- 
scious of a brooding Spirit, as it serves to suggest 
what can neither be touched nor seen. Write 
upon it '^ No God,^' and its poetry fades away like 
the sunlight from the mountain and the lake. It 
becomes voiceless and dead. It rouses reverence 
no more in human souls. 

But, brethren, reverence is the very salt of true Reverence 

T/» xxTi • n n 'Li • i» the soul of 

lite. When reverence is dead either m a nation virtue, 
or individual then all the possibilities of greatness 
are dead also. Unbelief is always barren. Onco 
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illdstrated 
negatively 
by the 
ancient 
world ; 



positively 
by the 
believing 
Jews. 



before when God was unknown^ not by the sen- 
tence of an arrogant philosophy, but for want of 
revealed light, history tells ns what was the state 
of man ; right and wrong in woeful confusion, 
human blood as cheap as water, life a burden or 
a mockery, new sorrows, but no new consolations 
—nothing worth hving for, nothing worth dying, 
for. Christ gave back life to the world, because 
He gave back that Divine faith of which the 
spirit of reverence is the very soul. 

On the other hand, how grandly reverence 
wrought in the true Israelite, in that body of 
men — the prophets — who were the true product 
of the faith of Jehovah ! When you perceive 
how sacred to the prophet was the history of his 
nation, his very land a holy land, his patriotism a 
passionate devotion, his heroes men of God, his 
statesmen full of inspiration, his national hope 
that Jerusalem should be as a light of glory 
shining out a perfect law and a perfect life upon 
a regenerated world through obedience to the 
•King of Eighteousness ; when you perceive that 
through his faith in Jehovah the believing Jew 
saw eternal foundations beneath all that is right, 
and an eternal blessedness belonging of Divine 
necessity to all the pure in heart, then perhaps the 
great truth dawns upon you, that in the name of 
Jehovah is the safeguard of all good, the essence 
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and ideal of every virtue. Agnosticism will leot. v. 
never produce suoli earnest holy souls as the Agnosti- 
prophets, such sublime courage and unearthly banrenness. 
fortitude as Christian heroes and martyrs have 
displayed. '^ There is but one thing without 
honour, '' says Carlyle ; ^^ smitten with eternal 
barrenness, inability to do or be : — ^insincerity, un- 
belief. " God unknown and unknowable ! What 
is that but rank, hopeless unbelief? It is a creed 
which only one kind of age will ever accept, an 
age full of men too proud to worship, or too 
frivolous to feel, whose chief desire is freedom 
from restraint, and to be rid of a haunting con- 
science. And if ever such an age could be it 
would be one in which honour would be an ex- 
ploded fiction, and virtue a pretence, in which the 
laughter of fools would be better than all the 
convictions of the wise, and all great things only 
a joke or a weariness. For at the heart of this 
creed is a corrupt will, and corruption of manhood 
will be its inevitable fruit. It is a yawning gulf 
capable of swallowing up all that is moral and 
spiritual in humanity. ^^ Those who can see God 
in everything, '' writes a popular author, " are 
sure to see good in everything." What then will 
the world come to see in anything when it refuses 
to see God anywhere ? As Carlyle says, " It will 

be stricken with barrenness, it will be divorced 

h2 
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Faith the 
foundation 
of all 
reverence. 



from truth/' The guilt of irreverence finds its 
doom in spiritual death. Empty God of reality 
and the human soul is emptied of blessedness. 
^^ Never,'' exclaims an atheist quoted by Professor 
Flint in his ^ Antitheistic Theories;' "never in 
the history of man has so terrific a calamity 
befallen the race as that which all who look 
may now behold advancing as a deluge black 
with destruction, resistless in might, uprooting 
our most cherished hopes, engulfing our most 
precious creed, and burying our highest life 
in mindless desolation. ... I am not ashamed 
to confess that, with this virtual negation of 
God the universe to me has lost its soul of 
loveliness. . . . When at times I think, as 
think at times I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of ex- 
istence as I no w^ find it — at such times I shall ever 
feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of 
which my nature is susceptible. " Strange sad 
commentary of fact upon all that I have just 
urged ! He who plays with unbelief plays with 
a consuming fire. 

The time spent on this creed of death has not 
been lost. It is the great point of all. All par- 
ticular breaches of this commandment, such as 
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perjury, swearing, religious irreverence, grow out lect. v. 
of the spirit' of unbelief. They are but special 
manifestations of the great underlying spiritual 
fact of no faith, of inability, or refusal, to realize 
Jehovah. 

1. Look at perjury, for example. What is its Perjury an 
enormity, what makes it more than the common 
lie ? The perjured man has been impious. He 
has taken an oath that God is on his side. He 
has looked upwards and said, '* I swear by Him 
that sitteth upon the throne that I speak true. ^' 
He has solemnly appealed to God to bear him out 
in a lie. He has identified Him who is true with 
falsehood in order to pervert justice. 

Perjury, therefore, supposes that God is, that What is 
He is also the Personal King of the invisible granted in 
realm of the human soul, that he sees what others 
cannot see — the hearts of men. It supposes that 
the interests of justice belong to Him, that He 
is the ordainer of all human rights, and the 
maintainor of all moral order. It supposes that 
His Invisible Majesty encircles the court of 
Justice, the seat of the Judge, the box of the 
witness. It supposes that is the claim of revela- 
tion that all, from the least to the greatest, owe 
spiritual allegiance to the One Holy Name, " for 
by me kings reign and princes decree justice.'' 
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Its guilt 
aud doom. 
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abolished 
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Example of 
Christ and 
St. Paul. 



To use His Name therefore in support of a lie or 
an act of wrong, is to be guilty of spiritual 
treason and deepest sacrilege. 

Perjury, therefore, is what it is because of faith 
in God. It is fearful because God is holy. This 
is its guiltiness, it is irreverence against the God 
of life. And the doom of guilt is stored up in 
the sin. In the heart of the perjurer self-respect 
lies dead, and there is a brooding sorrow all about 
it, or a defiant despair, which falls from deep to 
deep of sin. Could a nation of perjurers exist, 
there you would find social chaos. So true it is 
that what is done against God in the secret cham- 
bers of the soul becomes an evil which works 
downwards and upwards through social and 
national life, revealing itself at last in loss and 
misery. But more upon this point in another 
lecture. 

It must be noticed that there are those who 
hold that Christ abolished the use of oaths even 
in public law courts when he said, " Swear not 
at all : let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.'' 

These are strong words certainly, but it is not 
certain that they abolish the use of oaths. Our 
Lord Himself, when adjured by Caiaphas to speak 
in the name of the living God, did not refuse. 
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St. Paul writes in one place, ^' Before God I lie lbot. v. 
not." 

Oar Lord^ all through the sermon on the mount, 
uses the strongest language not to overthrow or The strong 
establish forms, but to express the absolute c^*ex-^ 
necessity of sincerity of spirit. ^ *^ * 

^^ What He demands is reverence of soul, *^ truth 
in the inward parts." The interests of justice, as 
we have seen, are rooted in God and are the rights 
of man, but they depend on human truth; it 
seems, therefore, reasonable to demand of all Beason- 
concerned this test of truthfulness, which is the an oath* ° 
safeguard of justice and of social order. 

And yet just because the Christian oath depends The case of 
on faith, and the name of God in the mouth of an 
Atheist would of itself be a perjury of conscience, 
he must ^be excused. It is true his refusal is a 
social loss and danger, but it cannot be helped, 
because the danger is deeper than the refusal ; it 
lies in the Atheism itself. Better that the Atheist 
should pretend to a conscience than that he 
should be an Atheist without a conscience. In- 
deed it is to be presumed that the Atheist who 
claims the right to conscientiousness in a court 
of justice, is one in whom his fatal logic has not 
yet overpowered his moral sense, one whose head 
is worse than his heart. 

So also on account of a far different scruple 
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LEOT. V. of conscience^ not of doubt but of faitb^ the 
of the Quaker must be excused. His scruple is no 
danger. Though he will not swear, it is because 
of Divine reverence, and in the interests' of truth. 
Even if we think he pushes it too far we cannot 
but admire his principle. He is endeavouring to 
realize in form what Jesus put as a special ideal. 
His contention is most noble. *' A man's word/' 
he says, '^ should be ever simply true : no oath 
can jnake truth truer, or a lie more false.*' '^ Be 
simply sincere ; say what you mean, mean what 
you say." 
Opposedto It is a contention which may well be placed to 

sham. 

confront the hollow complimentary language of 
flattery, the white lies of society, the sham pro- 
fessions of politics, platform hjrpocrisies, and all 
that unreal talk and mannerism to which such 
an age as ours is specially liable. The old drab 
Quaker dress from this point of view was a grand 
symbol of a deep truth, *' We ever stand naked 
and open before the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do." The subtle equivocation under 
which men hide a lie, or the mental reservation 
by which they drug the conscience, are of no 
avail. We are naked and open. 
2. I pass on to profane swearing. 
Profane Profaue swcaring is the use, in the way of an 

defined. expletive, of the names either of God or the devil. 
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In the first case^ that name is befouled by evil leot. v. 
passion which angels adore and the redeemed 
shall bless for ever in the songs of heaven. In 
the second, the great enemy is invoked to curse 
a brother or a sister made in the Divine image. 

It is in vain to urge in extenuation that all this The plea of 
is neither meant nor realized — that the words are P"^*°"' 
uttered passionately, thoughtlessly. The cesspool 
is none bhe less a cesspool because it throws out 
its pestilential breath unconsciously. The cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth corrupt fruit ; out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
Alas I for the sake of all it means of inner life 
and inner love, that foul language should be so 
common a thing in English streets ! 

Whose ears have not been pained by the sound The com- 

, monness 

of disgusting words ? Whose judgment does not of the 

offence 

approve that law still on our statute-book, thank 
God, which makes blasphemy a punishable crime ? 
There are young men in this Christian country Profane 
worse than heathens. in this sin, who, in spite of 
all the light around them, are still such poor 
sodden-hearted fools as to imagine that the use 
of a round oath as a garnish to low conversation 
makes them seem manly. They are proving, 
they think, that they are free from their mothers^ 
apron-strings ! You have heard them, so bluster- 
ing, until a reproving look from a passer-by made 
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them cast their eyes down with hang-dog look. 
The natives of other countries coming in contact 
with white people use foul words, and think only 
that they are speaking common English. They 
know us in India as '' God-damn English.^' That 
is our descriptive title. In the Yokohama mix- 
ture language of Japanese and English there is a 
new-coined word which means '^English and 
American sailors.^^ It is Damuraiisa. H^to 
ffto is Japanese for ^'people,^^ and damuraiisa 
is the way in which they have caught the expres- 
sion, '^ damn your eyes.'' It equals " damn your 
eyes, people.'' It is by these titles we are estab- 
lishiog a footing in the far East; there where our 
missionaries are labouring, few in number, is where 
our soldiers and sailors are representing us so 
admirably I Alas ! for England's great mission 
of civilization and religion of which we boast so 
loudly ! The commercial world might well con- 
tribute to send out a few hundred more mis- 
sionaries, if only to undo the work of their agents, 
and to remove the stain from our English name ! 
Oat of the 15,000 words in our dictionaries the 
very ignorant of the working classes, it is said, 
- use only some 300. The argument is, that when 
they wish to use strong language as a vent to 
feeling their only resource is the oath, and that 
they do not know it is profanity. If so, we may 
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be truly thankful for compulsory education, if .lect. v. 
only the schools will inculcate reverence of spirit 
whilst they minister words for the expression of 
thought and feeling. 

It is true there is much to be thankful for. The 
There is a marked diflference between to-day and the last 
a hundred years ago in the speech of both ladies y^s.^ 
and gentlemen. The ^' Oh luds/' and the " Gads/' 
and the interlarding oath so frequent then are no 
longer in fashion. Society repudiates foul Ian- 
guage as it has repudiated drinking. And this 
is a great gain, whatever be its origin, whether 
from the indirect influence of Christian thought 
or merely from a truer idea of culture and refine- 
ment. To have the drawing-room pure is an 
immense gain to self-respect and reverence. 
Partly, I am sure, it is because the sense has 
developed of what is due to woman. Let woman woman's 
see to it still ; let her tolerate nothing that true ^^^ ' 
delicacy ought not to endure, neither in kinsfolk 
nor acquaintance. She before whom the foul 
word can be spoken has lost her cfown of 
womanhood. 

Let the true lady look to it. Profanity has been 
banished from the drawing-room ; let her work to 
banish the smutty jest, and the lascivious story 
that has to be told, with Suggestive winks and 
^^ bated breath/^ over the after-dinner wine. 
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LECT. V. Yes, so far so good. May the progress reach 
What is soon the maDy homes whose atmospheres are still 
uTore. thick with foul words which children morally 

breathe ! How to bring the influences of '' sweet- 
ness and light '^ to bear upon this filthy horror is 
a great question. Who of us is doing anything 
to uplift the masses ? What a cheering fact is 
this, that in some public-houses notices are put 
A new Tip that all swearing is prohibited. It is sug- 
work.^ ° gestive of a sphere where good moral work might, 
perhaps, be done by some Christian man or 
woman of wide sympathy and great common 
sense. 
Reverence There are other obvious applications of the 

for the ... 

Word of principle of this commandment : two especially 
so — the Word of God and the House of God. 

In defending the Word of God against^ irrever- 
ence, my contention is not with unbelievers. If 
The case their style of assault may at times pain us in 
unbeliever, newspaper letters j if it is open to the charge of 
an ungrateful want of recognition of at least the 
mental and moral claims of the Bible, or of a 
wilful misunderstanding of its spirit ; if unbelief 
scornfully ignores its work amongst the weary, 
the sick, and the dying, and that there are and 
have been those who have found in its pages what 
has made them truer and purer men and women ; 
if unbelief shuts its eyes to all this, and fastens 
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an irreverent finger upon some difficulty, it is not lbct. v, 
of this I now complain. It i^ natural that it 
should be bitter and prejudiced. He who feels 
himself an unbeliever is conscious also that he 
has to wage with the Word of God a battle of life 
and death. 

No, I leave all this, to bring the command- Brought 

^-— - , /» • 1 hnnrifl to 

ment home. What is our profession when we the pro- 
call the Bible "The Word of God^' ? Is it not ^^'''''• 
that God speaks to us in it ? Whatever our idea 
of inspiration, it includes so much. And surely 
"so much^' claims for the Bible the deepest 
reverence in our use of it, in our very handling 
of it, in the way in which we quote it. 

I must refer to a tendency of the age. It is an An adverse 

, , , ..-I A. ' jy tendency 

age bent on amusement, with a great craving for of the age. 
easy excitement. It is ready to tolerate anything, 
in the theatre, the casino, or even in the church, 
which will serve to cause laughter. It demands 
to be made to laugh. Therefore to aim at being 
thought witty is a special temptation into which 
many are liable to fall. And what jest comes so 
easily as that which caricatures religion or extracts 
broad farce out of the sacred page ? It is a fact, irrever- 

ence an 

account for it as we may, that the jest which easy task, 
perilously verges on irreverence is the easiest jest 
of all to concoct. The more solemn the material, 
the more grotesque the forms into which it can 
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be woven. Besides^ texts are familiar^ and 
because they are laden with religious associations 
there is even a kind of fascination to use them 
irreverently^ as if it made a man appear to stand 
out above superstition and puritanical ideas. 

But my appeal is to the Christian sense of 
reverence. Is it fitting that the words of holiness 
spoken by saints under spiritual influence, either 
as the result of communion with God, or during 
aspiration after Him, or forced from the lips by 
an inner experience of woe or rapture, or con- 
nected with some Divine work, should be used 
only as words to point a jest or raise a laugh ? 
There are some names and feelings which, I 
think, even the lowest would not expose in a 
frivolous company — the thought of a mother's 
prayers, a sister's tears, or a father's pleadings. 
However lost to virtue and self-respect, there is 
some loved one's name that has a secret hallowed 
shrine within the heart. The Word of God 
claims such a shrine, by all it speaks of, by all it 
offers, by the tears and passion and love of 
Christ, by the Cross, by the holy heaven of purity 
and love to which it points the soul. 

Is it profitable for the spiritual life that Scrip- 
ture words should come to be associated with the 
joke or the tale, however witty P It may be a 
real damage even to hear such stories. A text 
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IS read out in the pulpit or crops up in the chap- lect. v. 
ter of public worship ; but a few days before you 
have heard a '^good story ^^ associated with it, 
and that flashes across your mind again, and that 
is the thing you see in it I Does not the best self 
shrink from such an association under such cir- 
cumstances as from the touch which degrades ? 
Let none of us fear in this matter the hard 
names which may be thrown at reverence — as 
narrow, bigoted, puritanical, bibliolatry. Rever- 
ence is sooner lost than found, and he who trifles 
with the words of Scripture may easily come to 
scorn its truths. 

Archbishop Leighton, in his ^Exposition of Appii- 
the Commandments/ suggests another similar religious 
application of the subject, viz. : ^' ScoflSng and ^"°'^®- 
taunting at holiness, and the exercises of religion.^' 

Here, once more, is a cheap and ready method 
of raising a laugh. Religious people have an 
unworldly profession, but they have also pecu- 
liarities and oddities* Make the oddities do 
duty against the profession. The caricature is 
easy, the ridicule effective, the result very com- 
forting to those who are afraid of being strait- 
laced. It somehow seems to justify the idea, that 
spiritual religion is only oddity ! 

It would be diflicult to decide which is the The danger 
more dangerous work of the two — to treat the ° " **! ®* 
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Bible as a jest, or its believers as ridiculous. Do 
it persistently enough, and we all know there is 
scope enough, and the conviction is forced on the 
minds of the young and thoughtless that the 
whole Christian life is only sham and hollow pre- 
tence. The world scores two points out of scandal 
and ridicule. It makes light of profession, and 
at the same time makes light of religion. 

But what about sin in professors ? It is just 
as bad, of course, as sin in an unbeliever; and, 
therefore, if judgment must be passed, let it be 
treated as a crime and not as a jest. But even 
so, yet he who has any practical knowledge of 
Christian experience will be loath to cast the first 
stone. He knows that the bitterest punishment 
of all to one who has fallen is the sense that he 
has fallen ; he suspects the sighs and groans and 
achings in the secret heart which none but God 
sees. Let it never be forgotten by ns Christians, 
at least, that if David fell, he also watered his 
couch with tears ; let it never be forgotten that, 
next to holiness, the Divinest thing is repent- 
ance. They who perceive that will neither be 
scomers nor mockers. 

We pass fron the Word of God to the House 
of God, from the reader to the preacher. Has 
wit a place in the pulpit ? It would be a pity if 
it had not, for '^ true wit is the sparkle of real 
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wisdom/' Besides, it is a gift of God, and there- lect. v. 
fore has a right to seire Him. Indeed, it has 
served Him, and that in the pulpit, as appears 
directly I mention the names of Jewel and 
Jeremy Taylor, Fuller and Bishop Hall. He 
who has wit may well give God thanks, and use 
it. I can no more believe that the pulpit is bound 
to solemn dulness than that a place of worship 
should be ugly, and its music a penance. 

But how comes it then that apparently the Thepre- 
majority of religious people would vote it out of against it. 
the pulpit ? For two reasons it may bp. 

1. In the first place, true wit is apt to be very i- Of those 

whom it 

homely and very direct. It deals largely in the condemnfl. 

exposure of all that is unreal in motive and 

character, and its stroke is very keen. It bites 

so as to be felt when it insists upon religion as a 

real moral power in daily life. But of all hateful 

things ^his to many is one of the most hateful. 

To use the witty metaphor of a living preacher, 

they look, upon religion as a kind of mad dog 

during week-day, which ought to be carefully 

chained up and kennelled between Sunday and 

Sunday, lest it should bite any one and spoil his 

pleasure or ruin his business. If wit, therefore, 

makes religion very real, the less of it the better 

for such as these. " No, no ; let us have the old 

style and sound doctrine, let us have the simple 

I 
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gospel/' they cry. For it is quite wonderful how- 
certain such are that that is not the gospel which 
searches them out and convicts them. 

2. The second reason has more both of sin- 
cerity and truth in it. It dreads lest wit should 
lower reverence. It dreads that spirit of display 
which is too ready to cater for our rampant sen- 
sationalism. It dreads the antics of the shallow 
and the applause of fools. *^ There is but a step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous/' and the 
would-be pulpit- wit stands on a perilous edge, 
over which he may easily fall into deep irrever- 
ence. It is well known that the theatre and 
penny readings have been degraded by popular 
taste, and God help the pulpit when it seeks the 
applause of the superficial. Vulgar jesting, broad 
fun, histrionic attitudinizing such as we hear of 
sometimes, cannot be defended on the ground 
that they attract. To attract is not all. These 
things are no true allies of the gentle gospel. 
Nor are they necessary. Our Lord was a preacher 
amongst those who were as ignorant, as coarse, 
as unspiritual as any in our land ; and whilst His 
language is ever simple, it is ever pure and high. 

The reluctance of many, therefore, to admit wit 
into the pulpit or a smile into the pew is natural. 
Wit may degenerate, the smile become a broad 
grin. It is hard to draw the line, especially 
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when the line is a matter of taste. Whilst lbot. v. 
driving out the devil of dulness it may be we 
shall only be opening the door for seven worse 
devils. Of the whole matter this seems the 
sum : wit is a personal gift^ and its use is right 
and good, but woe to that preacher who makes a 
conceited mistake, and brings into contempt the 
gospel of Christ ! 

After the pulpit comes the pew, by the law of Reverence 
association. And the pew too must be lool^ed at 
through this light, it belongs to the house of God. 
That conduct alone is right in it which is con- 
sonant with that fact. Unbecoming behaviour 
surely tells of an irreverent soul. The walls 
which contain us are in themselves only walls, 
but the purpose which consecrates them conse- 
crates us also. Holy and reverend is His name. 

I must be very brief; but is it reverent to use Practical 

, 1 'x J. i."i_ instances 

your pew in mere caprice; to place it at the p^t, 
mercy of chance or whim or self-indulgence ; one 
Sunday to look out and say, '^It is fine, FU 
go into the country ; " the next, ^' It rains, 1^11 
stay at home and read ; " the next, " I'll indulge 
myself in bed ^' ? Is it reverent to come into His 
house late when it can be helped, distracting 
worship, diminishing solemnity ? 

Nothing is reverent but principle. I have 
been told that in some places of worship there 
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LBOT. V. are men who sit np during prayers and stare 

Attitude about. Attitude is significant^ as significant with 

significant: 6od as with man. I am thankful for the outward 

the chief show of reverence which generally characterizes 

^7^. ^^^ service ; but if you don't stare about, or nod 

and smile at others, yet never engage heartily in 

the prayers, is that acceptable to Him *'who 

looketh not on the outward man, but on the 

heart?" Is it not treating Him as if He were 

nothing, not really present? Look to it, for 

what the commandment presses upon us to do is 

*^ to delight in the praises of God, which is most 

properly the exalting and magnifying of His 

name, the lifting it up on high. , . . . . My 

soul shall make her boast in the Lord; I will 

bless His name at all times/' ^^This is," says 

the spiritual-minded Archbishop Leighton, ''as 

we can, to bear a part here with glorified spirits ; 

and a certain privilege to us that after a few 

days we shall be admitted into their number.'' 

Another point is the offertory. 

The giving This is left to your conscientiousness, but on 

this ground — ^it is an offering to God. Is it, 

then, given in caprice or conviction ? the smallest 

amount you dare give, some hap-hazard coin, or 

_ .. , the true amount you can afford? Your rever- 

Practical . . . "^ 

questions, enco IS involved in your practice. I am glad to 
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acknowledge the generosity of the great part lbot. ▼. 
of those who worship here; but I also know 
that Sunday by Sunday there are those who 
make no offering, who either cannot or will not 
take their share in the support of this Church. 
If they cannot because they are genuinely poor, 
God knows, and all is well. If they cannot be- 
cause of extravagant, self-indulgent expenditure, 
God knows, and it is not well. If it is avarice or The offer- 
meanness which makes this one place on the ly^cu""^ 
plate the silvered farthing, or that one the French 
coin, or the doubtful threepenny which they 
cannot pay over the counter, still the word holds 
good — God knows, it is not well. Your coin is 
the symbol of your reverence ! 

And lastly, if you had been even with a noble- The rever- 
man, and received a message from him, would foUows 
you in his room, or even on his threshold, begin worehip. 
to talk thoughtlessly to your friend, forgetful of 
all? Would you not keep respectfully silent 
thus far ? And would not his words demand at 
least some thought, some effort of memory, some 
resolution P 

Well, this is God's Presence-chamber, and you 
have heard a message about His name and 
honour, is it not worthy of a little silence and 
thought? Should it not provoke some resolu- 
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True 
feeling. 



tion P Would it not indeed be good if there 
arise within us such a feeling as only the petition 
full of tenderest, sweetest memories could ade- 
quately express, ''Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy Name '' P 
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VI. 

THE FOURTH WORD. 

PART I. 

THE HOLY DAY. 

Bemember the Sahhath day, to keep it holy. Six days shcUt 
thou laJbour, and do ail thy work : hut the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manservant, njor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle^ nor 
any stranger that is within thy gates : For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it* — Exod. 
XX. 8—11. 

T^HB subject before us is as difficult as import- lbot. vi. 

ant. None deny its practical importance, and The 

it is equally certain all who have thought upon difficult as 

it have felt its theoretical difficulties. ^™^°' *° ' 

These are not with the arguments of unbelief. The two 

TTT-Ti'i- 1 J. I'j. Christian 

Unbelief has scarcely any arguments purely its opinions 
own, and it is comparatively easy to contend for ^sit*on of 
the physical law which the commandment in- ^^i*®*- 
volves. But unbelief fights with the weapons 
which Christianity itself provides. As we know 
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LECT. Yi. there are two distinctly opposite parties in the 

Christian Church on the question of the Sabbath, 

one holding to its perpetuity, the other asserting 

that it is abolished. What unbelief does is to 

side YTith these latter, and push their arguments 

into applications which are at enmity with the 

Christian spirit. 

To be a Neither would it be so difficult if one were at 

t?^ on liberty to take either side of the Christian argu- 

woiJd not naent, and ignore the positions of the other side. 

be difficult. 3^^ 1^ -g difficult to see the way to something 

definite after considering fairly and impartially 
both sides in their antagonistic strength. 
The diffi- The difficulty lies really with St. Paul. This 
really Cannot be overlooked, and must be honestly 

Paul, faced. There are three chief places in which 

he makes reference to the observance of the 
Sabbath: in the Colossians (ii. 16, 17) — ^where 
he declares that Sabbaths are *' only the shadow 
of things to come, but the body is (of) Christ ; '* 
in Rom. xiv. 5, 6, where he defends the Christian 
who esteems every day alike, and does not esteem 
" one day above another," so long as he does so 
"to the Lord;'' and in Gal. iv. 9 — 11, where 
he remonstrates with the Galatians because they 
had become assiduous observers of special days 
and times. 

It cannot be denied that this is strong Ian- 
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gaage^ and looks like an abrogation of the com- leot. vi. 
mandment. '^ It is only a shadow/' he says ; " a whose 
man may give it up and yet be blameless ; nay^ is strong, 
the observance may become a violation of Chris- 
tian faith.'' And he is certainly talking about all 

days in this way^ at least to me it seems impos- 
sible to exclude the first day from his argument 
any more than the seventh. On the other hand The posi- 

• 1 T . 1 i • 1 ±_ tion of the 

the commandment has certamly a permanent; question 
element in it. Whatever in it is merely Jewish ofSabba-^ 
was doubtless temporal, but it seems equally clear *^***^- 
that it takes wider ground than the Jew. It 
belongs to human nature as well as the Mosaic 
system ; it is part of a moral law of which every 
other word is of eternal value ; its sanctions and 
proportions are according to a spiritual idea of the 
creation, and therefore it includes man universally. 
As a matter of fact it had existence before Sinai, 
and was a physical principle before a Jewish 
statute. 

Besides, we must turn to question our Lord, Our Lord's 

views. 

and it cannot be shown that He abrogated the 
Sabbath either in word or deed. His words and 
deeds humanize and spiritualize its observance, 
but in no way hint at its abrogation. On the 
contrary He claims it as His own, and as essential 
to humanity. "His full expression is recorded by 
St. Mark (ii. 27, 28), "And He said unto them, 
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The Sabbath was made for man^ and not man for 
the Sabbath : Therefore the Son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath/' Evidently in these words 
it is a something real and necessary and perma- 
nent^ to be enjoyed and regulated according to 
the principle of the lordship of Jesus as the Son 
of man. 

Let us then deal with the difficulty of St. Paul^ 
and try to understand him. Perhaps patience 
may find light even here. 

I think if you could go to the Apostle himself 
and put the question, "Do you mean by your 
words that there is no Sabbath now ? '^ he would 
certainly puzzle you, to begin with. He would 
probably look earnestly at you and slowly answer 
— " No. . . Yes. . . Are you in Christ ? " And 
he might add, '^ If you are, you will -understand 
my words ; and if not, you have really nothing to 
do with them." 

It is absolutely necessary to see the standpoint 
from which St. Paul speaks. It is this — " The law 
has become shadow, the substance is Christ." 

Two things the Apostle takes as fundamental 
facts, and from them he reasons out his ideas. The 
first is, Christ has fulfilled the law in every point — 
the typical, ceremonial, and moral law — the essence 
of it all is in Him, and whoever has Christ has all 
the truth of the law, and also the power to keep it. 
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The second fact is, the believer is one with Christ, lect. vi. 
so that whatever can be said actually of Christ g. The 
can be affirmed ideally of the believer. The be- ^e with 
liever possesses as his own all that Christ is and Christ. 
has done, and in this possession he wills and 
desires to be like Christ. The law, therefore, is 
taken up in all its fulness into Christ, and Christ 
is taken up into the believer, or the believer into 
Christ. Thus the law, as mere law, vanishes away, 
and in its place stands Christ, in whom the be- Hence the 

I a «r I fa 

liever lives. Thus law is transformed into liberty, trans- 
into the love of Christ, and the eflPort to please ^"^^' 
Him. 

But note what comes next. ''This,'' St. Paul The only 
would say, ''is the only true idea of salvation, and of saiva- 
therefore you must forget the law as law; you co^i^ 
must never think of it as a means of salvation, ^ ^*' ^ 
as necessary to be kept with a view to salvation. 
Christ has wholly dealt with it and fulfilled it in 
this sense, and so, in this sense, the law — every 
part of it — ^is shadow, and Christ is the true life 
of it. You have not to work out life through law ; 
Christ gives new life, and the spirit of the law is 
in that life. To law as law you are dead ; you are 
alive in and through Christ.^' 

Now, closely follow the argument. St. Paul, as The be- 
I have said, applies this reasoning not only to the ^lltion- 
typical and ceremonial parts of the Mosaic law, ^^p *° *^® 
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but to the moral parts also. He would have said 
of the whole second table also^ if the point had 
distinctly come before him^ that in a sense it too 
was shadow^ of which the substance was Christ. 
For when a man lives in Christ he has no more 
need, say, of the law " Thou shalt not steal/^ since 
his whole desire must be to be so full of honesty 
as a chief good that he even thinks it more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

But to treat the law ''Thou shalt not steal" 
thus as shadow is certainly not to abrogate it* 
It remains, in so far as it is fact, where it was* 
and what it was as a truth of life. What has been . 
altered is the relationship of the believer to it 
morally. His view of it and his feeling towards 
it are changed, but not the law in itself. It is 
as if an enemy had become a friend. 

And equally so I argue that the law of the 
Sabbath has not been abrogated by becoming a 
shadow of Christ. Whatever the permanent ele- 
ment of this law is it remains what it was, and is 
just as much as ever considered in itself a prin- 
ciple of true life. The believer receives it from a 
different point of view, and with a different feeling 
from that of the Jew, but still acknowledges and 
realizes the substance, or ideal of it. 

This distinction between becoming '' a shadow 
of Christ " and being " abolished '^ is one of the 
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greatest importance. It removes the argument leot. vi. 

of St. Paul entirely out of the hands of unbelief, unbeiievera 

St. Paul's contention is only for a Christian, the ^*l™v*e«' 

whole assumption of it is " oneness with Christ : '' con*")- 
without this condition it has no meaning. To 
contend that the law is a shadow .without allow- 
ing that it assumes a higher form in Christ is 
therefore to play fast and loose with words. 

So again, to urge that if we maintain a per- Theargu- 

manent element in the fourth commandment we does not 

must also maintain it as a Judaic whole is absurd, the defence 

Are we obliged to accept all the special Mosaic judaTc 

laws on theft if we assert that the command, ^^r^*en?. 
'' Thou shalt not steal," is permanently binding ? 

Is it not easy to see that a permanent element This per- 

■t "Lj'ji'j. n n •! manent 

may be embodied m a temporary form for a special element 

i..«.-i .1 .1 . passes into 

purpose, but that when the special purpose is a higher 
accomplished the temporary form falls away, and °"^' 
leaves the permanent element to be adjusted to 
new conditions? My main 'contention is indeed 
just this, that the old principles of Mosaism are 
doing duty still under higher forms in the new 
life in Christ. They are not abolished, only trans- 
formed. 

This idea of transformation seems to furnish rphe key 
the key which unlocks the diflSculty. We see ^^cuity 
transformation to be the Christian process in JJ*^^®* 
other things, and it is not unreasonable, therefore, fonnation. 
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to see it in this matter also. The idea of circum- 
cision — the covenant badge in the flesh — has been 
elevated and spiritualized into Divine childhood 
by faith^ and into membership of the body of 
Christ with baptism as the sign and seal. We see 
that the whole, sacrificial system has been trans- 
figured into the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving in the Lord's Supper, into the spiritual 
offering of the whole self to God through Christ, 
and the feeding on Him as the Lamb of God 
" that was slain.'' It seems, therefore, natural to 
expect that so prominent and important a part oi 
the law as the principle of devoting time to God 
would reappear also in a higher but yet definite 
form as these parts have done, that is, in fact, in 
the form of the Lord's day. 

There are two considerations which strongly 
support this expectation. 

1. First. There is in the commandment more 
than a Jewish ordinance. It expresses a physical 
law — a law of nature — and it does so most precisely. 
It might ev^en be fairly urged that because the 
command was not so obviously moral as the other 
nine, and might be looked upon as merely arbi- 
trary in its requirement of a portion of time, that 
therefore God has been careful to lay its founda- 
tions in Himself. Perhaps this explains also the 
unusually solemn word "Remember," by which 
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it is introduced. The basis of the law is His own leot. vi. 
action in creation. The proportions of work and ^g ^^^^^ 
rest which it lays down, viz. six to one, arise out 
of the fact that ^' in six days the Lord created 
the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested on the seventh day.^' In 
this reason the argument does not depend upon 
the words as a scientific, geological statement, but 
as the ideal expression of a special relationship 
between God and man. God's proportionate 
action in the creation of man represents the law 
jof man's being. Man is built on these lines : he 
needs one day's rest to six days* work. So he 
reflects the image of God in creation. 

And it is a fact that these proportions are true "Six to 
physically. That they are a law of our nature gcientifi- 
is unhesitatingly asserted by the most distin- fnugtrl-* 
guished physiologists and medical men. Owners **^°®" 
of beasts of burden bear the same testimony on 
behalf of animals. There have been hostile 
efforts made to set aside this proportion, whose 
failure becomes its most striking argument. The 
French Atheists, during the progress of the Revo- 
lution, decreed that instead of one day in seven 
the day of rest should be every tenth day. In 
less than two years the '' decameron '' week was 
abandoned as involving too great a strain upon 
human nature. In 1850 a remarkable pamphlet 
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LBOT. VI. on the ''Observance of Sunday'' was published 
by the French Socialist leader^ Proudhon, in which 
he sets forth the advantages of the precise pro- 
portions of the fourth commandment — six days of 
work to one of rest — and points out the incon- 
venience of any other arrangement. 
Jehovah How all this suggests the beneficence of 

science. Jehovah ! He gave that to the ignorant slave- 
nation more than 3000 years ago^ which is assert- 
ing itself both to the experience and philosophy of 
these latter days as a vital law of man's being. 
Is it not a proof that the Ood of creation and the 
God of the fourth commandment, the God of 
science and the God of Moses^ are^ in this par- 
ticular at leasts the same P 

2. The second suggestive consideration is the 
real purpose of the Sabbath as given to the slave- 
nation. 
The That purpose was beneficent, from every point 

the Jewish of view. A most orroneous impression prevails, 
was a that this law was only harsh restriction, perhaps 

which is because it forbad not merely all laborious em- 
n^^ffy ployments, but such things as collecting manna 
to-day. Qj, wood. Or kindling a fire for baking or boiling. 
But, passing by the great moral purpose which 
these restrictions were meant to subserve, let us 
ask, Who would benefit by this sentence, "no 
manner of work " ? Every one would in proper- 
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tion to the weariness of weekly toil, but especially lect. vi. 
those who needed protection — the women, the 
bond servants, and the dumb animals. Do you it over- 

. . shadowed 

not see that m a time when men as men had no the help- 

less 

rights, this law brought a right of rest to the 
most helpless and defenceless ? Do you not see 
that it imposed a check upon the greed and 
rapacious selfishness which is natural to those 
who have their fellow- creatures under their 
power ? Without this law where would the poor 
slaves have been ? How had it been with them- 
selves during the Egyptian bondage Moses asks 
in Deuteronomy, when he is restating the law. 
" Remember ^^ he says, " that thou wast a slave 
in the land of Egypt.'' God, in claiming this 
portion of time for Himself, did so amongst other 
things in the interests of toiling men, to whom He 
gave it as a heritage. And if it were needed in 
so comparatively a quiet age, how much more is 
it needed in this bustling one ? Where, then, is Christi- 
the likelihood of its withdrawal under the still cannot 
more beneficent system of Christianity? The away, 
only idea that is reasonable is, that it has been 
enlarged and transformed. 

The Sabbath of the commandment must not be God's 
confounded with the Rabbinical Sabbath of the must not 
latter days of Jewish bigotry. It did become a founded 
burden grievous to be borne. Confounding work ^*^ *^® 
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LBOT. VI. with activity the Pharisaic rabbis originate^^ in 
Rabbinical their blind zeal, a multitude of restrictions, many 
Sabbath, gjmpiy foolish and tedious, but some wicked 

because inhuman. But the Divine Sabbath 

guards only against work, and not against the 

enjoyable activities of benevolence or pleasure. 

Our Lord's It was from this standpoint our Lord vindicated 

vindication , . 

of God's it against the inhuman restrictions of the Phari- 
sees, saying, " The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath." Man was not 
to be its slave ; it was to be man's servant. Our 
Lord exemplified the true use of it as a day 
of rest and of worship, but also of benevolent 
activity. He loved to heal on the Sabbath day, 
and to show forth mercy, and thus claim it as the 
day of the Son of man. 

The whole drift of his usage was not abroga- 
tion but transformation. He died indeed in the 
interests of the true Sabbath, because it was His 
views and practices on the Sabbath which deter- 
mined His enemies in the first instance to put 
Him to death. This fact strangely blends His own 
words and those of St. Paul. He was the Lord 
of the Sabbath, and therefore its " substance." 

These considerations, then, are strong presump- 
tions in favour of the Lord's Day as the Christian 
expression of the Jewish Sabbath. 

We come But what about St. Paul's words? Well, 
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fairly interpreted in the light now thrown round lbot. vi. 
them, they become a help^ and cease to be a back to St. 
diflSculty. 

We must carefully distinguish the point from The point 
which he speaks, and the point to which he bespeaks 
speaks. He speaks from the point of view atiansand 
already considered, that the believer is above the a^ no*"* 
law as a means of salvation, and that therefore ^^^ 
there could be no such thing as a meritorious ^^7- 
observance of the Sabbath. This is his point, in 
both the Galatian and Colossian Epistles. To fall 
back on law as the means of salvation instead of 
union with Christ, is to fall from truth and grace. 
But the idea of meritorious observance is no part 
of the theory of the Christian Lord's Day, and 
the observance it demands is not therefore that 
which the Apostle condemns. 

Again, even in the case of liberty of conscience, Neitber 
for which he contends in the Epistle to the Eomans, in the 
he is still annihilating only the same falsehood of ™*^' 
meritorious observance. He has not present before 
his mind the day of rest either as beneficial, or as 
a physical law. Let us remember that as yet the 
Lord's Day had not generally established itself 
as the day of worship in the Church. The tend- 
ency of things was in that direction, but still there 
was no Church rule, or general custom. Those 

who observed it did so voluntarily, and not the 

k2 
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LEOT. VI. shadow of an idea of legality attached to its 
observance. The only question involving legality 
was, what now to do with the Sabbath ? It is 
to this point St. Paul is speaking. Concerning 
the Lord^s Day he says nothing directly. But, 
it may be asked, does not St. PauFs teaching 
apply to the Lord's Day as a Christian institu- 
tion ; surely it must have something to do with 
How his it? Yes, certainly, it applies most powerfully, 
applies not for prohibition, however, but to mark the 
nature of the transformation which the Jewish 
Sabbath has undergone, 
not for The Lord's Day has for its basis what the 

tion,butto Jewish Sabbath had, viz. the physical law of 

show the , T. iiii'i'ii 

true spirit ^^st. One day m seven ; but as this physical law 
Day. * ^^^ taken up into Mosaism, so now it is taken 
up into the Lordship of Christ to be ruled by 
His spirit. But as for that very reason there 
are not, and cannot be, any special methods of 
observance laid down as in themselves legal 
and essential, therefore it does not trench on St. 
Paul's theory of liberty, and that theory does not 
prohibit it. 

All that can be laid down (and it is here where 
St. Paul's theory powerfully applies) is, that the 
only thing of essential necessity in its observ- 
ance is spirit ; the spirit which should be at the 
heart of all other days is to be specially mani- 
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fested on this day. Its essential idea is liberty leot. vi. 
of conscience, its only rule "unto the Lord." 
Whatever forms this spirit takes in practical 
action are to be defended not on legal grounds, 
but as the forms which it naturally and wisely 
assumes in order to realize the purposes of the 
day as the day of the soul. Thus St. Paul's 
teaching does apply most powerfully to interpret 
its formative principle. It insists that it is in no 
way a legal or a ceremonial day, or that anything 
but '^ the spirit of rest in Christ " should rule its 
observances. 

But having stated this without reserve, let me Another 
point out that in connection with the Lord's Day conscience 
there remains another law to be considered, Lo^^^Day 
which operates from another standpoint than *pp®*^- 
that of legality upon the Christian conscience, 
viz. the law of moral fitness and expediency. 

If it can be shown to be, on the spiritual side at ^ 

^ ^ ^ The prob- 

least, a great gain to the Christian life, as it is a lem before 

, . . conscience. 

great blessing on the physical side, then the 
Christian conscience must acknowledge that. If 
it is best observed as a day in which ordinary 
occupations and pleasures are- laid aside, as a day 
of worship and benevolence, and if this best form 
for the Christian is also the best form for the 
nation, then again the Christian conscience is tied 
to this best in both particulars. 
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LEOT. VT. 

The higher 
law which 
rules it. 



A vital 

difference 

illustrated. 



The new 
point of 
view. 



The in- 
fluence of 
the Day 
of Resur- 
rection. 



It is true tliat there is all the difference in the 
world, in principle and motive, between this 
conscience of the best and that conscience of 
legality. The one is liberty of conviction, the 
other the bondage of compulsion; but yet just 
because it is so the obligation of conscience goes 
deeper than the feeling of the fearful. The law 
which is spirit is far more than the law which is 
letter only. The Pharisaic Jew, for example, might 
make a great show of keeping the day, and yet 
only turn to worldly feasting, and even excess, 
so soon as he had performed the external regula- 
tions : it was a charge which the early Christian 
fathers brought against the Jews that they did 
so. But St. Paul, who only felt the obligation of 
doing what was expedient to manifest the spirit 
of Christ, attended the synagogues with utmost 
regularity, and devoted the whole Sabbath to 
Christian effort. The mere letter soon liberates 
the conscience, the spirit never. 

From this point of view let us consider the 
origin, spirit, and purpose of the Lord's Day, and 
endeavour to estimate the relationship of the 
Christian conscience to its observance. 

We look, of course, in the first place, to Scrip- 
ture, and there we see plainly how the faith of 
apostles and disciples ever turns to the great fact 
of the resurrection of our Lord as the fact of 
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power and grace and living hope. It was per- leot. vi. 
ceived that it had closed one dispensation and 
began another. It was the day of a new creation^ 
the symbol of a new life, and therefore surely 
became the point of a new departure. 

Its effect 

Thus it evidently grew very significant to the on St. 
mind of St. John that our Lord^s two great ° * 
appearances to the apostles were on this day. 
He is careful to record the time, and it is he 
"who, in the book of Revelation, gives it the title 
of Lord's Day. The feeling of the soul of St. 
John had passed from the seventh to the first 
day. The same process seems to have worked 
in St. Peter, who quotes in connection with the 
resurrection the Psalm which says, *' This is the 
day which the Lord hath made, we will rejoice 
and be glad in it.'' 

Indeed it could scarcely be otherwise with all The 

, Sabbath 

Christians (but especially Gentile converts not passes into 
perplexed by the question of the Sabbath), when ttj^ 
we remember that the resurrection was the one 
grand fact which was to be absorbed by faith 
into the spiritual consciousness of believers. As 
Christianity got clear of Judaism and began to 
understand itself, the tendency would become 
irresistible for the day of rest and worship to 
gravitate towards the day of resurrection. Thus 
we learn from a casual mention of service in 



St. Peter. 
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LECT. vr. Acts XX. 7, that it was the " first day" when the 

disciples met to break breads and it is the first 

day which St. Paul himself appoints (1 Cor. 

xvi. 2) for the '' laying by in store as God had 

prospered them.'' And though the change was 

only made gradually, because of the natural hold 

which the Sabbath had obtained from long asso- 

When the ciations of sacredness, yet when the Judaic system 

mi^ited!" " Came to an end at the destruction of Jerusalem^ 

the feeling for the first day then altogether 

prevailed. 

No Church Thus there was no Church decree, because 

needed. none was needed. The physical law vanished 

out of the lower form and passed into the higher, 

taken up into life in Christ. 

The sig- But see the deep significance of this. What 

Dificance , , 

of the does it mean as a fact of history P It means that 
the Church gave back, or rather preserved to the 

1. The ~ toiling world, its day of rest. It is to the Church, 
the^orld's ^r rather to Him who died and rose again, that a 
benefactor, gupre^e debt of gratitude is due from all who 

earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
Would to God such would remember it ! And 
further, there is not a Lord^s Day that comes and 
goes which does not say to the Christian world, 
'' He died and rose again : this is the day the 

2. Lord's Lord hath made.^^ Yes, each Lord^s Day is a 
st^iUng golden link in a long chain which takes history 
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surely back to that one supreme morning when lbot. vi. 
the Angel of the Lord descended and rolled away proof of 
the stone from the grave, and Jesus came forth, rection. 

But what does the Lord's Day say more as to 
its own claims P 

We see that it was nothing less than the What 
Christian consciousness which transformed the it claims: 
"Sabbath" into Lord's Day. The fact argues 
not only physical needs, but equally imperative 
spiritual needs. It was an instinctive feeliner it bases 
of a subtle fact which wrought in the Christian physical 

./. 1 . A'/» j» and spirit- 

consciousness, VIZ. it we do not sanctify time uai needs, 

in the interests of eternity time will conquer 
our noblest self. In the body and its needs, in 
its hunger and thirst and nakedness, in its 
passions and animalism, and in the attractions 
of the world to the sensuous imagination, time 
possesses deeply the physical and mental man, 
and makes him serve its perishing things. But 
*' alive in Christ '' the spirit realized itself and its 
needs under the conditions of present existence — 
the need of a sacred spot as a home, and a sacred 
day as a defence against the carnal encroach- 
ments of the commonplace, but absorbing, inter- 
ests of time. Thus in Christ the spirit became 
conscious of its true heritage in the fourth com- 
mandment. It, too, needs its due portion of rest. 
Just as the brain and the body need the rest of 
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out of the 
law of self- 
pieserv- 
ation on 
the spirit- 
ual side. 



Its nature. 
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one day in seven^ so the spirit, a sympathetic 
part of the same manhood, felt the need of its 
own rest so soon as it became alive in Christ. 

Of its own rest, mark yon. For the rest of the 
spirit is not the rest of body and brain. Their 
rest is cessation; the rest of the spirit, on the 
contrary, is activity. 

In the night the stars shine. When the body 
and brain are qniet then the spirit can come 
forth to seek God, can come freely ont of the 
narrow circle which physical activity has drawn 
round it for six days, to commune with God in 
the things of faith, and love, and hope, which are 
the sphere of its life and blessedness. 

Therefore it was that the Christian conscions- 
ness claimed its Sabbath, claimed it with the in- 
stinctive feeling of self-preservation, of preserving 
the higher life against the dominion of the lower. 
Just because it realized the sacredness of every 
day in Christ it made this helpful appropriation 
of the Lord's Day. 

Thus the day acquires a relative sanctity, which 
both heart and conscience acknowledge, a sanctity 
not the less powerful because no longer legal or 
ceremonial. It has a necessity, though not in 
the way of meritoriousness, because its purpose 
is one of supreme importance, viz. to maintain 
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the life of Christ in the soul. Its observance lect. vi. 
ha3 therefore the same sanctity as the rest of the 
law. For the law^ Thou shalt not steal, is not 
kept from a sense of legality but from a sense of 
fitness, in-order to live the life which is in Christ 
our Lord. 

And thus, also, by the same reasoning, not only The sanc- 
the day itself, but those regulations which have re|a?a-^ ^ 
sprung out of the feeling that consecrates the *'°'^' 
day, partake of its relative sacredness, and will 
be ever held in reverence '' for their work's sake '' 
by the true believing spirit. 

It is in this way, and on this ground of spirit- How the 

idea of 

ual necessity, that the physical day of rest has necessity 
been given back to the world invested with the to it. 
glory and sacredness of Him who rose again. It 
is not legal, but it is essential. It vanishes as a 
Jewish statute, or a ceremonial observance, to 
reappear as a vital principle. It works no longer 
from without as an external law, but from within 
as a felt need. It is not the sanctity of a portion 
of time which is in question, but the sanctity of 
man's whole life thi*ough the spiritual use of a 
portion of time. Like as in all necessary laws of 
being there is in it a must be without external com- 
pulsion, just as we must eat in order to live. And 
as to the time, if there must be a day of rest, that 
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LBCT. VI. day could only be, to Christian conviction, the 
day when the Lord of the Sabbath rose from the 
dead, and life and immortality were brought to 

Its only light, 
controlling , 

principle, But whilst on the one hand we claim for it 
this sacredness, let us ever remember, on the 
other, what is its only controlling principle — ^'I 
was in the spirit on the Lord^s Day/' It is 
the day when the spirit is seeking spiritual in- 
fluences and exercising spiritual energies. All 
other considerations of what is lawful and what 
unlawful are entirely subordinate to this principle, 
if, indeed, they are not quite out of place for the 
spiritual man. His question is not, " How may I 
indulge myself lawfully ? " but " What will most 
conduce to the development of life in Christ ? " 
It is a day of liberty, not of bondage ; of faith, not 

a day of of doubts or '^ ifs " and ^^ buts,'' or " may I." Its 

liberty "in 

the Lord." sanctity is that of the sanctified soul which uses 
it ; and nothing that a man may do, however un- 
conventional, violates that sanctity if it be '^ done 
unto the Lord ; '' though it remains equally true 
that Christian unconventionality is always subject 
to the law of spiritual expediency. 

One other point remains. The legal and 
ceremonial aspects of the fourth commandment 
have been transformed ; has the typical ? 
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Yes, the typical aspsct has been transformed lect. vi. 

also. Just as the sacrifices looked to the coming The Lord's 

of the Christ, and as the Lord^s Supper into which type. 

they are transformed is still typical, or rather 

prophetical, of the second personal coming of 

Christ as King of the world, so the Lord^s Day, 

which transforms the physical rest of the Sabbath 

into the higher rest of trust and peace in Christ, 

is still typical and prophetic. It points forward 

to, and shadows forth, the perfect rest which 

" remain eth " beyond this wilderness life of care 

and sorrow and trial, — the rest which shall be 

perfect in the perfect union of the redeemed 

spirit with the redeemed body " made like Lis 

glorious body,^* the rest of the full exercise of 

the powers of an endless Ufe, " when our strength 

shall be renewed as the eaglets ; and we shall run, 

and not be weary .^' 

Yes :— 

" From thee, like Pisgah's mountain, 
We view our promised land." 

It is good to stand there and drink in the a sweet 
wide immortal prospect of the better land which ^^' 
flows indeed with milk and honey. Ah 1 blessed 
privilege Sunday by Sunday to stand and view 
'^ the Canaan that we love ! " Is it so with us 
that we bring down its sunshine in our eyes as 
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LEOT. VI. ^e descend to the week-day level, and throngli 
that sunshine of faith and hope look oat upon the 
six days' toil ? 
Practical Let US briuff it home. There is a vital dis- 

exhorta- , ^ ° 

tions. tinction to which we must take heed, the dis- 

tinction between Sunday and Lord's Day. 

Statute law can make Sunday ; only Christian 
feeling can make Lord's Day. The brute beast 
can keep Sunday ; only the soul risen with Christ 
can keep "Lord's Day." Any tired man, any 
lazy man, can enjoy Sunday ; only the worship- 
ping soul longing for more of Divine life can 
enjoy Lord's Day. 

Which, brethren, is it with you, Sundays or 
Lord's Days ? Lord's Days will be great days 
of responsibility because great days of privilege. 
What is our record in heart and life in respect 
of them ? Have they hardened us or have they 
spiritualized us ? Have they brought us nearer 
God or driven us further oflf P 
What This is true — they maybe as storehouses full of 

may be. *^ heavenly treasure of good deeds, of alms, and love 
of the poor and sick and ignorant, days of Christ, 
days whose fragrance follows us into heaven 
above ; or they may be like the f amine-kine of 
Pharaoh's dream, which, having devoured all the 
other days of the week out of the service of God 
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on the pretence that He has Sunday, remain leot. vi. 
themselves as lean as death, empty of all spiritual 
life and faith in the Christ who died and rose 
again, " that whether we live we should live unto 
Him, or whether we die we should die unto 
Him/' 
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LEOT. vn 



A physical 
law a 
matter of 
general 
consent. 



. TT has been difficult to discover the theory of 
-■- the Christian Sabbath, but it is still more 
difficult to apply it to the questions of the day. 

The first step, indeed, is easy enough, and is 
taken with general consent. It is allowed on all 
hands that there is a physical law, that man does 
need one day^s rest in seven. It is not necessary 
to argue, therefore, that it is in the province of 
any government to place on the statute-book a 
law requiring general cessation of labour. A 
government is bound to legislate for the protec- 
tion of national interests in health, strength, 
and morals. This, quite apart from any religious 
theory of the Sabbath, merely on the ground of 
physical need. If we had no day of rest, and 
It justifies government consulted a royal commission^ P^J- 
law. ' siologists, physicians, inspectors of factories, 
employers of labour, philanthropists and states- 
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men, Christian and non-Christian, would all urge lbot. vii. 
the absolute necessity of proportionate rest as 
essential to the well-being of the nation. No 
law would be supported by more unanimous 
testimony. 

John Bright, in the House of Commons, said, John 
*' The stability and character of our country, and quoted, 
the advancement of our race, depend, I believe, 
very largely upon the mode in which the day of 
rest, which seems to have been specially adapted 
to the needs of mankind, shall be used and 
observed.'^ 

'' That day is not lost,^' writes Lord Macaulay. i.ord 
'' While industry is suspended, while the plough qi^ted.*^ 
lies in the fiirrow, while the Exchange is silent^ 
while no smoke ascends from the factory, a pro- 
cess is going on quite as important to the wealth 
of the nation as any process which is performed 
on more busy days. Man, the machine of 
xnacMnes, is rlpailg and winding up, so that 
he returns to his labours on Monday with clearer 
intellect, with livelier spirits, with renewed 
corporeal vigour.'' 

Such testimony could be greatly multiplied, 
but more is not needed to enable us to take this 
clear, definite, indisputable position, that what 
Jehovah did for the Jews, as his chosen nation, all 
governments may rightly and wisely do for their 
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xEOT. Yu. peoples. The anti- Sabbatarian concedes this to 
the Christian advocate, acknowledging the need 
of a seventh day of rest. Where, then, does the 

^^ present day difficulty begin P It begins with the 

diffi^St^^ inevitable question. How far our statute law should 
be modified so as to allow greater freedom in the 
use of the day ? 

Let us endeavour to state fairly the position of 
the law, as the first necessary step in understand- 
ing the difficulty. 

What the The law closes all shops, factories, and places 

law savs 

of amusement on Sundays, and allows only two 
kinds of places to be open — the Churches and 
public-houses; but even these latter it closes 
during the hours of Divine service. The animus 

Its animns, of the law is therefore plain. It insists on phy- 
sical rest from labour, and it desires to promote a 
religious observance of the Sunday. 

its offence This aspect of the law gives, of course, deep 
oflfence to all opponents of Christianity who are 
eager to see the law modified in the direction of 
more freedom for pleasure and amusement, in 
order, by the secularization of the day, to strike 
, a deadly blow at religion. It is true this element 
is as yet not open as to its true purpose, and is 
content to coalesce with the Christians who object, 
with far diflferent purpose, on Christian grounds to 
Sabbatarianism. Bat as it is an enemy, and is 
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certainly on the watcli to push every advantage^ leot. vii. 
it ought not to be overlooked in an honest survey 
of the difficulty. 

Where, then, is the real honest difficulty which The honest 
presses practically on philanthropic minds ? ^ ^' 

It arises out of a grievous anomaly, which the The moral 
working of the statute-law has in course of time ^^ ^ 
produced. The public-house, which in theory is "^®'^* 
only a victualling-place for bona fide travellers, 
has become the drinking-place of the masses. 
Thus the law supports the religiousness of the 
nation, but at the same time its drunkenness. 
Nay, through the modern change in the hour^ of 
Divine service the anomaly has become complete. 
The masses stay away from Church and fill the 
public-houses. The Sunday public has become 
the rival of religion and the curse of the country. 
The day of rest is the great day of drunkenness 
and demoralization. There are thousands upon 
thousands whose Sundays are spent in first wait- 
ing for the public-houses to open, and then in 
drinking in them until they are closed ; and our 
police-courts are most full on Monday mornings. 
Philanthropical men, seeing this, long to do some- The plea 
thing to lessen the evil, and they say. Let us open phiianthro- 
our museums, and picture-galleries, and reading- 
rooms, and give good music in the public parks. 

They urge, that it is because the masses have 

L 2 
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LECT. Yii. no choice except Cliarch or the liqaor-vaults that 
this dreadful state of things exists. The masses^ 
it is said, won't have religion in places of worship ; 
let ns try if they won't have culture and innocent 
pleasure if the means are afforded them. 
A deep ^^» then, the instinctive feeling of this class of 

question, philanthropists better than the principle of the 

Christian Sabbatarian 7 
The answer The answer depends upon a great *'if. '* If 
^^^^(?j£?> the philanthropist has hit upon the better means, 
if his scheme would produce the desired result ; 
if, for example, it would do away with or even 
touch, in the way of moral mitigation, that dread- 
ful picture which Mr. Haweis draws of a 
summer Sunday afternoon in an East London 
alley— of the sweltering, fighting, dehumanized 
men and women who pant and curse and swear 
until the public-house is open — if that could be 
^^* , touched by the museum, and if the Sabbatarian 

would be "^ 

Pharisaism, rigidly held to his rule and said. Nothing is lawful 
but my way, then he would be a Pharisee of as 
deep a dye as ever our Lord condemned. He 
would be contending '^ that man was made for the 
Sabbath, ^' and going directly in the teeth of its 
Lord. Humanitarianism is the only true principle 
of the Sabbath of the Son of man, and if Sab- 
batarianism be not the best humanitarianism it is 
Pharisaism. I^face that distinctly."*. 
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For/ia the light of St. PauPs teaching, I cannot mot. vii. 
see that it is either nnscriptural or in itself sinful The 
to look at pictures or other beautiful things in a ^'^the'*^^ 
museum on the Lord's Day. The contention of ^^*^" 
the Sabbatarian cannot stop there. The only scheme 

'■ ^ ^ "in itself. 

admissible argument is, that in reality the true 
good of man would not be secured by the means 
proposed. 

But if the Sabbatarian contends on what he How the 
considers the higher humanitarian ground, the tarian 
philanthropist has no right to hurl against him cSffg^of ^ 
the charge of bigotry because his view limits the ^^^'^^^^"^ 
liberty of pleasure, and subordinates the indi- 
vidual to the nation. His higher view may be 
true in spite of all impatience and zeal. For if 
there be a law of rest then that law is the truth, 
and nothing is really right, however plausible, 
which imperils the observance of the law. If the 
Sabbatarian can show there is peril, then his 
higher contention may be true. To restrain 
pleasure is not necessarily to be untrue to human- 
itarianism. All law, indeed, implies restraint. It j^^ means 
is true of the law of health as of the law of rest, restraint. 
that it was made for man and not man for it ; 
nevertheless, a man may not eat and drink and 
do just according to his whim. It is only sub- 
mission to its truth which secures its blessing, 
and it would be as wise to call human nature 
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LECT. viL itself bigoted as the Sabbatarian^ because of 
necessary restraint. 

TJje theory The theory of the present day, that facilities 

preaent for pleasures and new excitements give the right 
to enjoy them as much as possible, is neither 
true nor wise. Without advocating asceticism it 
remains vitally true that mere indulgence never 
elevates, and that self-restraint is essential to 
moral progress. It is here the Sabbatarian 
plants a firm foot, and it is here the philan- 
thropist is bound to understand him. 

Having cleared the ground so far, let us con- 
sider the plea which is urged for opening our 
mnseums and picture-gaUeries. 

Is the Will it indeed lessen drunkenness? will it 

philan- 
thropic elevate morals ? Is it true that working men 

practical ? wiU havc culturo when they won't have religion ? 
Its two I must speak my conviction. I believe there 

I. of fact ; ai'6 two fallacies. The first is a fallacy about the 
fact, and the second a fallacy as to the means. 
There is a fallacy about the fact. I do not think 
the class spoken of prefer culture to religion. I 
do not think they would prefer the museum to 
the public-house or their present mode of spend- 
ing Sunday, whatever it bo. That has to be 
proved. At present it is pure assumption. A 
small section of the working classes do go to 
places of worship ; it cannot be shown that the 
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larger section, wliicli does not^ would go to read- lect. vii. 
ing-rooms and museums. These are as much 
beyond their mental habits as the churches^ and 
certainly not so likely to attract them -as the 
revival-services of the salvation army. It is a 
fact, that for three years the Birmingham Reading- 
Room has been opened, and each year the attend- 
ance has steadily decreased. It is a fact, that 
the Bishop of Manchester found only a sprinkling 
of men in the Manchester Free Library, and there 
was not one reading books; all were reading news- 
papers, "which,^' as the Bishop remarked, ^Hhey 
might as well have read at home. " And worse 
facts than these are to be given in their proper 
place on the positive side. There seems to me, 
then, a fallacy about fact. Museums may be 
opened and the evil remain as it is, or even be 
aggravated, the higher principle of the law sacri- 
ficed, and nothing eventually gained but loss. 

The second fallacy is as to the means employed. 2. of means. 
There seems no intention on the part of humani- 
tarian philanthropists to deal directly with the 
real cause of most of the evil, viz. Sunday 
drinking. 

The public-house must be as open as ever, Sunday 
indeed it will be needed more than ever. There not^dl^ 
must be the additional refreshment-rooms at the touched. 
Museums or near them, and there must be the 
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LEOT. Yii. additional refresliinent-rooms at the parks. Way- 
farers returning from this trip and that must be 
able to find places open along their route^ or 
liberty is interfered with. Now God forbid that 
refreshment should be thought vicious in itself^ 
but let it not be forgotten that it is the attraction 
of the open public which we are deploring. The 
evil is not being lessened by its real source being 
increased. It is not likely that the theory of 
self-willed pleasure will work more morally in 
connection with the public-house when emanci- 
A dilemiy^*, pated from moral restraint than it does now with 
whatever moral restraint the religious theory of 
the day imposes. 
The Sabba- That is the Sabbatarian's defensive plea. He 
J^jj^ sympathizes with the zeal of philanthropy ; but 
phiianthro- Jjq j^^g j^q^ \q^q j^jg judgment, and cannot forget 

most important facts and tendencies in the direc- 
tion of losing the day. 

The basis ^®* ^^ clear the ground for offensive action. 

of his con- jg j^ j^q|. ^ matter of common consent, that that 

which imperils Sunday as a day of physical rest 
stands self-condemned ? I take that for granted 
and as my starting point. 
His radical ^^^ ^^^^ there was brought into prominence 
pnnapie. ^^ ^^ jg^g^ lecture of the greatest practical signi- 
ficance. It was the Christian faith which gave 
back a day of rest to the toiling world in the 
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Lord's Day. I look into that fact, and this seems lect. vii. 
its plain dedaction: that which gave back the day 
of rest can alone preserve it, and therefore every- 
thing which weakens the religious aspect of it 
imperils it on the physical side also. 

Let me first remind yon of the distinction Lord's Day 
already drawn between Sunday and Lord's Day. guished 
Sunday stands for physical rest merely: it is the s'imday. 
day of man as an animal ; Lord's Day stands for 
the full idea of rest, which he needs as God^s son 
redeemed from vain and corruptible things by 
the precious blood of Christ. What I believe to 
be deeply true is, that the lower depends upon 
the higher. Let a country lose Lord's Day, and 
it will lose Sunday also. It is with Sunday as 
with the body. Take away its soul, and it dis- 
solves into dust. Lord's Day is the vital spirit. 
Fritter it away, and Sunday will cease out of its 
place. 

The fact from which I draw my inference is Thecom- 
common-place, and therefore the more significant, miwtra-*^* 
Go to the Sunday shop which skulks a half- ^hop-'**^^ 
open door and a shame- faced display of goods in ^©^i^j 
some back street : is it difiicult to decide why it 
is open, and why its owner has lost his Sunday ? 
If he had had Lord's Day would he have 
lost it? 

Amongst brain-workers, also, is it the man • 
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LEC5T. VII, with spiritual life or the man destitute of it who 

2. the is most likely to lose the day of rest ? 

worker. For answer here is one story out of many : — 
A respectably-dressed lunatic attracted my at- 
tention in the Asylum. He took no notice 

of the questions put to him. He was busy calcu- 
lating profit and loss upon various transactions^ 
and giving instructions to his clerks as though he 

were still in his counting-house. It was Mr. 

the once successful merchant. On my mentioning 
his name amongst a few friends who had known 
him in the days of his prosperity, one of them 
remarked, '* Ah ! poor fellow, he used to boast 
that his most successful speculations had been 
planned on the Sabbath. * The better the day, 
the better the deed,' he would say. He never 
gave his mind any rest. I believe if he had 
honoured the Sabbath he would not have lost 
his reason.'^ 

Mark my point — it is not his lost reason, but 
his lost Sunday, which I bring forward. He is 
an illustration of one large class as the Sunday 
shop-keeper is of another. 

How it How. can a man who has no sense of life in 

Christ, but has a tremendous sense of the neces- 
sity of *' getting on,'' help falling into the danger 
of losing his Sundays ? It is natural for ab- 
sorbing interest to take time into its service. 



works. 
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Hence it is the worldly man brings the world lect. vii. 
into Church even. He plans and calculates even 
there ; it is his life. Whether it appears in 
* Smiles' Life/ I don't know, but the late Mr. 
Adams, a friend of George Moore, used to tell George 
me that, before his conversion, Mr. Moore always 
employed as. much of his Sunday as he needed, to 
make up his business accounts and arrange his 
journeys for the coming week. It was not until 
he felt the need of Lord's Day that he came to 
possess his Sunday. 

It is a principle illustrated in national as well France and 
as individual life. Let us consider France. No ^^^' 
one yrill accuse Paris of being religious, and it is 
equally undeniable that she has lost her day of 
rest. At the great Revolution Atheism took 
possession of her, and every effort was made to 
obliterate traces of religion, with only too much 
success. Ask for a Bible in Paris, and people 
will scarcely understand you. But I say Sunday 
is practically lost too. The day of rest has drifted 
into a day of labour. 

Charles Dickens, in one of his letters, writes : Charles 
" The open shops (I don't think I passed fifty ^° ®°^' 
shut up in all my stroUings in and out) and the 
work-a-day dresses and drudgeries are not com- 
fortable. Open theatres and so forth I am well 
used to, of course, by this time ; but so much toil 
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LEOT. yii. &tid sweat on wliat one would like to see^ apart 
from religious observances^ a sensible holiday is 
painful.'^ 

Sunday Masons^ Carpenters^ tradesmen^ washerwomen^ 

labour « i <• i j nn- 

general. all go on for the greater part of the day. ihere 
is even more noise of wheels and traffic in the 
streets. The factories, the dye works, the tan- 
neries go on in full operation until 5 o'clock. 
An observer from whom I obtain my facts found 
them so. ^' Of all continental nations/' this same 
observer writes, " France, perhaps, suffers most 
from Sunday labour." If so, that proves my 
point ; for of all continental nations France, in 
theory at least, is the farthest removed from 
Christian faith. Paris, her capital and her heart, 

Thomas snecrs at all reli&rion : and Thomas Carlyle in his 

Carlyle o ' ^ J 

strong speech calls her " the city of all the devils.'' 
|^"®l " Suffers" from Sunday labour; it is the true 

word. In his work, * The Huguenots,' Samuel 
Smiles says, '' As you pass through the country 
on Sundays you see the people toiling in the fields. 
Their continuous devotion to labour without a 
seventh day's rest cannot fail to have a deterior- 
atinjg effect upon their social condition, and this 
we believe it is which gives to the men, and 
specially to the women of the country, the look 
of a prematurely old and overworked race." 
It is not too wide an inference that the conse- 
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qnences are on the greatest historical scale. For leot. vii. 
nearly a century France has been the prey of The con- 
designing men. How sore her humiliation in historical, 
the war of eight years ago I It resulted, cry the 
superficial, from this and that want of preparation. 
Ah! but what was the cause of the cause? 
There must have been a wbeful decay of virtue 
and manhood before there could have been such 
and such things. And very little is it to my mind 
that the parsimonious thrift of her peasantry 
rapidly cleared off the vast debt the conquerors 
imposed. Money, though a mighty power, needs 
true hearts and strong hands behind it. But 
history teaches that for a nation to be strong and 
true she needs faith and conviction. 

Account for it as we may, something seems is not 
wrong with France. Her population does not ^^t^^ 
increase. Revolution has succeeded revolution. ^ 
Even* now there are no bonds of brotherhood 
either in religion or politics. She is full of 
volcanic forces, and one class greatly hates and 
another greatly fears. 

Thus the heart of beautiful, richly-endowed The result 
France is restless within her. Somehow she is less week. 
subtly afflicted at the roots of social and political 
life ; is it 00 foolish a conclusion to draw, then, 
that the restless heart is somehow connected with 
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LECT. VII. the restless day, and all that means of want of 
faith in God ? 

Take a contrast drawn by a Frenchman^ one 
of France^s most distinguished sons^ Coont 
Montalembert : — 

"Men are surprised by the ease with which 
the immense city of London is kept in order by a 
garrison of three small battalions and two squad- 
rons^ while to control the capital of France, which 
is half the size, 40^000 troops of the line and 
60^000 national guards are necessary. But the 
stranger who arrives in London on a Sunday 
morning, when he sees everything suspended in 
that gigantic capital in obedience to God, when 
in the centre of that colossal business he finds 
silence and repose scarcely interrupted by the 
bells which call to prayers, and by the immense 
crowds on their way to Church, then his astonish- 
ment ceases. He understands that there is 
another curb for a Christian people besides that 
made by bayonets, and that where the law of 
God is fulfilled with such a solemn submissive- 
ness, God Himself (if I dare use the words) 
charges Himself with the police arrangements.'^ 

Yes, recognize that spirit is more than external 
force, and that the deepest things of national life 
are just the intangible, inexpressible feelings of 
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religion. To lose these is to lose the soul out of lect. vir. 
the body. 

I have heard that of late there has been a A pro- 
phecy, 
great "revival of interest in religion of the Protes- 
tant doctrine in France. Whole villages have 
asked for Protestant pastors, and received God's 
word. I mention this only for the sake of an 
opportunity to prophesy. I will venture to assert 
that wherever the spirit of life in Christ works, 
there will revive the use of the Lord's Day, both 
spiritually and physically. The one will carry 
the other. .The day of rest will come back to 
France through Christ the Lord of the Sabbath. 

Against all this the answer that other Christian Answers 

D^liicli. &JT e 

cities and countries have their scandals and evils no answers, 
avails nothing. *^Two blacks don't make one 
white," and the argument, may well be that a 
similar radical disease lies really at the root of 
all the similar evils. 

That the force of the above argument, viz. that The force 
a day of rest must be maintained, and that some- above felt. 
how Sunday is dependent on Lord's Day, is felt 
even by philanthropists is evident from the fact * 
that they lay much stress on two things. First, 
they contend that they do not wish to secularize 
the day; they advocate their measures, they 
say, in aid of, and not in opposition, to religious 
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L£CT. Yii. observance. Second^ they assert that they draw the 
line of Sunday liberty at the opening of the before- 
mentioned places. They would deprecate as much 
as Sabbatarians the changing of the principle of 
the day as a day of rest and morals into a day of 
mere pleasure and amusement. If this is not 
their position, then there is nothing tangible in 
their moral plea. 

A line It comos to this. that because to secularize the 

must be 

drawn. day is practically to lose it, therefore the line 
must be drawn somewhere, and the contention is 
that it can be drawn as safely at culture and 
museums as at religious observances. 

Will the Let us, then, examine this plea and see if it be 

culture do? really as safe, for if it be not safe it is not true. 
The test is no longer theoretical but practical in 
view of the danger of losing the day. 

Objection The first objection to it is, that the masses 
want this moral line of the philanthropist as little 
as they want the religious line of the Lord's Day. 
There is absolutely no evidence to show that 
there is any demand for it as a day of culture, 
and he would be a bold man who would undertake 
to prophesy that if once the line were drawn by 
the popular will it would be left at morals and 
culture. 

Objection The second objection is, that the line of culture 
(and this is really the line of the philanthropist 
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and not morals as morals) is no well-defined line lbot. yii. 
wliich can be separated from other things as a 
clear principle^ and so defended. Indeed in its 
own nature it is vitiated as such, a principle 
because culture belongs to the mental faculties, 
and the mental faculties are certainly part and 
parcel of the. physical nature of man, at least in 
respect of the law of rest. The brain goes with 
the body. Culture, therefore, would break the 
physical law as much as labour, only more subtly 
and plausibly because confounded with the idea 
of morals. 

Culture, I say, is no well-defined line which Culture is 
can be separated clearly from other things. The line, 
religious line is clear and definite ; but the line of 
culture is vague, and shades off into the sphere 
of mere variable taste, which leads downwards 
who knows where ? The tastes which can justify 
themselves as innocent and even beneficial are 
legion. Are they therefore all to be catered for ? 
Does humanitarianism demand it? Then what 
becomes of the day of rest ? 

See how it works. We consent to open free 
libraries and museums; on what ground then 
ehall we deny the concert, cricket and football, 
athletic sports and the gala ? They are equally ^^ ** ^ 
good ; that is, there is no moral wrong in them, 
and from their own point of view they are bene- 
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LEOT. VII. ficial. The museum is to be opened on Sunday 
because chemists' and grocers' assistants cannot 
go on a week day ; then on the same ground how 
can these other things be denied them ? If they 
say that, being shut up all the week, they would 
rather play cricket than get a headache looking 
at pictures it must be yielded to them. Physical 
culture is culture, and a culture indeed more ap- 
propriate than mental to a day of rest for increas- 
ingly large numbers. And if others step a step 
lower and say, " we don't care much for pictures, 
but we should like music and dancing and re- 
freshments on the green," who could say No ? 
Are not all these things innocent ? are they not 
better than the public-house and the London 
back-slum pictures ? 

The snowball argument gathers as it roUs. 
There is no modification of the law ever likely to 
be contended for which does not look better than 
those back-slum pictures. The theatre, the rink, 
the casino, all seem preferable. And so the 
line of culture fails ; it is forced down and down 
the incline of popular taste, and is at last broken 
up at the bottom. 

Therefore let it be marked well what the in- 
telligent Sabbatarian means by museums being 
" the thin edge of the wedge.'' He means that the 
theory of culture is no defence for a day of rest. 
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that in reality it is only a mere nose of wax which, mot. vii. 
can be twisted into any and every shape ; in the 
hands of enemies only a piece of hocus pocus 
legerdemain in which somehow the Lord's Day 
quietly but effectually disappears. 

And still more he sees that in the downward Shadows 
tendencies of the theory of culture the very class stance, 
which the philanthropist intended to bene6t is 
not benefited. The old fable is only acted over 
again. The dog grasping at the shadow of meat in 
the water loses the substance. 

'• Sunday,'^ says Smiles, " has long ceased to be 
a Sabbath in France. There is no day of rest France. 
there. When the Revolution abolished Saints' 
days and Sabbaths alike Sunday work became an 
established practice. The museums and gal- 
leries are open on Sundays, but you look for the 
working people there in vain. They are at work 
in the factories whose chimneys are smoking as 
usual, or building houses, or working in the 
fields, or they are engaged in the various depart- 
ments of labour. The government works all go 
on as usual on Sundays ; the railway trains run 
precisely as on week days.'' 

Unless these facts can be denied must they not The facts 

bid us pause ? The museums are open, but the force. 

workmen are at work, and even pleasure has 

given place to toil ! And mark you, drunkenness 

M 2 
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LSGT. Yii. is not tlie curse of France, nor is it want of tasto 
that has been the deficiency. What, then, is the 
explanation ? Simply this, that in the long run 

Why plea- pleasure as a principle cannot sustain a day of 

sure cannot ..■. -r* 3"«»i j 

sustain a rest as a principle. It is not dimcult to under- 
^° ' ' stand why. After all a day of rest as a physical 
law is not obvious. It would almost seem that 
it must first be taught as a religious truth before 
it can be made a physical discovery. It does not 
force itself either on the individual or the nation. 
In the hurry and bustle of pleasure and business 
it can be even easily forgotten. But on the other 
hand the craving for present self-indulgence is a 
most obvious and persistently pressing feeling. 
From its very nature it ever wants more and 
more of facilities and opportunities of pleasure, 
and therefore its inevitable tendency is to occupy 
a wider and still wider area. But what does that 
mean practically ? It means more and more of 
work for ever larger numbers. Pleasurers must 
have more workers to wait on them. They are the 
most merciless of employers too. The giddy mul- 
titude as a whole has neither conscience nor pity. 

Another Then shortly there springs up another tend- 

tendency. i . ., tx • ^ t 

ency as pleasuring runs its course. It is found 
to be as hard work as toil. What a commentary 
on pleasure Sunday is ' Saint Monday ! ^ I know 
something of the inner life of a large warehouse. 
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and can vouch that it is not Sunday pleasurers lbot. vh. 
who are freshest or readiest for their work on 
Monday mornings. But along with the discovery 
that toil is hard, it is found also to be unprofit- 
able. To the thrifty and the industrious it begins 
to seem all wastef and their argument is uL- 
Bailable when they urge that they prefer to take 
their pleasure in work, and in earning the dear 
money they love so well. They even persuade 
themselves they can rest all the more effectually 
later on by working the more in the present. Why 
should they not join the ranks of those who cater 
for pleasurers 7 Open shops of all kinds are a 
great convenience ; workmen, porters, cabmen, , 
&o.y &C.9 are needed^ and so the flood comes 
in. So even *'gay'' France turns from the The result, 
weary round of pleasure to ceaseless labour^ 
partly disappointed by pleasure, partly cheated 
by covetousness. 

This is the inevitable tendency of pleasure 
Sunday as a principle. The sapping and mining 
process can no more be arrested when once it is 
allowed to set in than the melting of the snow can 
be arrested when the sun shines warm. The 
tendency is human nature. 

And once again, I say, let it not be overlooked a caution 
in this discussion that whilst philanthropists are ^^^^^ ^ 
engaged in constructing a new line of culture. 
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LECT. VII. 
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there are those working far below who are aiming 
at nothing but the principle of pleasure^ with 
whom the idea of culture is but a cat's-paw to 
bring in pleasure. 

What mean else the newspaper letters so often 
written^ which express continual disgust at the 
want of this and the want of that on a Sunday ? 
Because the writers fail to find in the parks, or 
the country, or the sea-side, or London streets, 
something they individually require, they groan 
over Sabbatarian bigotry. Only one logical con- 
clusion can be arrived at as to their demand. 
They ask for unrestrained liberty on Sunday — ^the 
liberty of some, themselves, to take pleasure, the 
liberty for others to toil in their service. And 
then we see that unrestrained liberty, the principle 
of pleasure, slowly but surely kills the principle 
of rest. 

Let us recognize the truth. The real offence 
is the idea of restraint. The real cry down 
below philanthropists is for liberty at any cost, 
at any risk. This- is the cry of the giddy 
multitude and their thoughtless scribblers bent 
on pleasure. On the other hand it has been 
made plain, it is common consent, that restraint 
is absolutely necessary, that a line of limitation 
must be drawn somewhere, that pleasure cannot 
be conceded as the ruling principle. It would 
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be suicidal. The very essence of this law of leot. vii. 
rest upon which we see so much of the true 
welfare of the country depends is a principle 
of restraint. It says to shops and factories and Law means 
business, "Thou shalt not/' and the need of 
doing so is acknowledged. But the selfsame 
reason that shuts shops limits pleasure. The 
same law which gives the right to restrain 
labour gives the right ' to a government to ask 
the multitude to restrain themselves as far as 
possible within individual limits, and so as not to 
trespass upon the rights of others in a day of 
rest. The same danger to the national welfare 
which empowers them to stop all labour empowers 
them to limit pleasure to the lines which are out- 
side labour. It is at once illogical and selfish 
to acknowledge that there is a physical law of 
rest, and then to argue and murmur for unre- 
strained liberty of pleasure, for the pleasure 
which is a vortex drawing in first one weak class 
and then another, until it engulfs all who earn 
their bread by toil. The very contention which 
some make, that the few must suffer for the many, 
argues that as few as possible ought to be asked 
to suffer. 

This is not Sabbatarianism merely. The 
argument is not religious at all so far ; it is 
only patriotic. It is only this — a day of rest is 
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LEOT. vn. necessary for the nation^ and pleasure kills it. 

What re- What religion does is to bring in the operation 

"«^°''°"- of a higher spirit to support this position of the 

government of the country, and to transform law 

into liberty. For he who accepts the day of rest 

as Lord's Day not only limits himself as far as 

possible to the enjoyment which is outside the 

The de- lines of labour, but he rejoices to do so. And if 

public wor- ^^ ^6 rejoined that public worship itself demands 

^' the toil of some, then the answer is that public 

worship is the necessary servant of the country 

because it is the Lord's Day which preserves 

Sunday. 

The Sabba- " We must break the Sabbatarian ring/' cries 

of Mr. Mr. Haweis. It sounds fine; never mind that 

it IS really unjust m spirit; but see what it 

really means. ^' We will fritter away the only 

real line of defence against Sunday toil ; we will 

open the flood-gates for the thoughtless, unmoral 

mass of pleasure-seekers. There are restraints 

— with one breath we allow their necessity, with 

the next we raise a clap- trap cry and destroy 

them." 

Dr. It is Dr. Guthrie who says, " To secularize the 

answer. Lord's Day is an object men are driving at under 

cover of regard to the interests of the poor. Care 

for the poor ! A wretched pretence on the part 

at least of many who make it and a delusion in all 
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who believe in it. Let a breach be once made lbot. vii. 
and woi*k, as on the continent, will rush in at the 
back of play, and in the end seven days' labour 
will bring no higher wages than are earned now 
in six. It is not in those Popish or Protestant 
countries where this day is almost given up to 
business or pleasure ; but here and in America — 
in the two countries where it stops the wheels of 
labour, closes theatres, and opens churches — that 
workmen can earn the largest wages, enjoy the 
greatest freedom, and dwell in the happiest homes. 
In every country where it is honoured the Sab- 
bath is the palladium of liberty and the ark of 
religion. A nation trained through its observ- 
ance to the knowledge of God and practice of 
piety will neither aspire to be tyrants nor submit 
to be slaves.'^ 

What philanthropists have to show, is that whatphi- 
these are not facts, that the newspaper letters are pjgts ^ 
forgeries, that the tastes of the thoughtless multi- °^^*P«>^«- 
tude of pleasure- seekers have an upward moral 
tendency, that taste does not deteriorate left to 
itself, that the offence is not any and every restric- 
tion, and that the greed of pleasure and the 
greed of gain are not enemies to be reckoned 
with. 

The pressure of the Lord's Day upon the pressure of 
multitude is for far more than a day of rest ; it ^^'^^^y- 
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.LEOT. vn. is not for a form it contends^ but for a life. It 
cries to men, '' You mnst be spiritual, or there is 
no true life in you ; that soul of yours, capable of 
immortal blessedness, what shall you profit if you 
lose it, even if you gain the whole world ? '* It 
demands life in Christ. It does not say either to 
believer or non-believer, '* This act is wrong and 
that ; you must not do this and you must do that.'' 
No, its pressure is spiritual, which has a far wider 
sweep than precise legality. And this pressure 
is a vast gain to the national life, this assertion 
of a spiritual principle in connection with a phy- 
sical law. It may seem to take a little colour out 
of life, it may seem to make us a more sombre 
and serious people than they of the continent ; 

A better but never mind. Better the sense of responsi- 
bility than the mere spirit of gaiety. Bett-er 
the old English thought of duty than a little 
more superficial laughter. Better be a nation 
overshadowed by the grand idea that it belongs 
to God, even if its effect be to make us " take 
our pleasures sadly," than a nation falling under 
the idea that it belongs only to self, and that the 
aim of life is pleasure. It is not pleasure, nor 
taste, nor even arts, which elevate a people and 
keep them great. It is virtue, chastity, honour, 
self-restraint, and the fear of God. We are pitiably 
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in danger of forgetting this in these days of many lect. vii. 
speeches. 

But is, then, a true Sunday after the Lord's The ideal 
Day ideal a gloomy one ? God forbid. I repu- Sunday, 
diate the caricature presented for the true picture 
just as I repudiate the pictures of back-slum life 
in this question as if they were the eflfects of 
Sabbatarianism, when indeed^ to a large extent, 
they are the effects of drunkenness and impro- 
vidence. The possibilities of an ideal Sunday are 
as great in the direction of enjoyment as of use- 
fulness or piety. The home made clean and neat 
by the preparation of the Saturday, the walk to and 
from church, the afternoon stroll, the quiet even- 
ing talk, the quiet conscience, the elevated heart, 
the children at the parents^ knees, and what is 
there lost of best happiness ? Take it as a possible 
contrast to the poor, garish, illusive continental 
Sunday with the artisan at work until 5 o'clock ! 
A possible contrast, I say. What is needed is 
life in Christ as the actuating power, and then 
the picture can be realized. It is realized often, is possible. 
In the same- back court, it may be, there are two 
houses, which are as light and dark, of which 
one has Christ in it' and the other has not. 

It is made an argument against Sabbatarianism a losing 
that it is fighting a losing cause, that the nation 
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LioT. vn. is drifting away from it^ that Sunday is boand to 
be made free — sucb is the delusive expression, 
but what of this ? I think the prophets fought 
a losing cause. I think our Lord Himself fought 
a losing cause — the cause of principle against 
caprice, of law against self-will. The drift of a 
multitude is not necessarily to truth. 

What the Sabbatarian fights for may be thus 
summarized. He fights to deprive no one of 
rights or any enjoyment ; he fights for no mere 
rule, but for an eternal physical law whose ob- 
servance is necessary for the national good ; he 
fights for the weak against the strong, for the 
sons of toil against the greed of pleasure or gain, 
and against the weak tendencies of their own 
nature ; he fights only for the necessary restraints 
which a necessary law imposes that men may 
not be cheated out of its blessing ; he fights for 
a principle of national life which elevates the 
national conscience and lies at the foundation of 
all its moral greatness and happiness. The 
Sabbatarian ring may be broken, I grant, but so 
also may the best things of national life along 
with it. 
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vm. 

THE FIFTH WOED. 

9 



PART I. 

THE PAKENT AND THE NATION. 

Honour thy father and thy mother : thai thy days mjay he 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
— ExoD. XX. 12. 

TT7B pass from the first to the second table of leot. vin. 
^ the law, from our duty to God to our duty The 
to our neighbour. St. Paul specially distin- atteS^ 
guishes this fifth commandment ; he calls it the ^ ^^' 
first commandment with promise. A glance at 
the promise shows that it refers to national 
stability as connected with family relationships. 
Evidently there is a principle of deepest practical 
importance at the bottom of it. 

The eye is being turned from Divine to human its position 
relations, and the first step downwards from w^Law." 
reverence due to Jehovah, the Creator, is the 
honour due to earthly parents. Next after God 
come father and mother. 

It asks us to pause for a moment upon the 
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LECT. VIII. connection of God and parent. There are two 

God and points. 

eparen. j^ First, Jehovah is the sonrce of all life. 
" In Him we have our being." Bat the parent 
is God's means by which He imparts life, the 
haman channel through which Divine life creates. 
The parent is the shrine of Divine power working 
creatively. 
The The parent, therefore, as the secondary author 

sanctity. of life, is to the child a representative of God. 
A Divine sacredness, a reflection of the Creator, 
invests parents through whom life came and grew 
and was begotten into time. In the mysterious 
law of life, the link between the child and God is 
the parent. 
The 2. Secondly, it is true that parental honour is 

sanctity here set down as a statute law of Israel, but have 
of hSm^ we yet to learn that these ''Ten Words'' express 
exce ence. ^^^ profoundest principles of human life? We 
may rest assured that the honour which God 
claims for father and mother forms the germ of 
man at his best and noblest state. We may be 
sure that the parental tie, the tie of nature, 
makes possible a moral greatness and a moral 
beauty in human life such as reason alone could 
never supply. The world of home, all the un- 
utterable things of mutual love, are bound up in 
the parental tie. 
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Did you ever think that God's creative power, leot. viii. 
if His wisdom would have allowed, could have Man 
placed without parental agency each human being b«wi wiS^ 
as a separate unit upon the earth ? *' Out of these ^^^ 
stones " he could have made full-grown men and 
women, endowed with an intellectual being, free 
from instincts, bound to no others by ties of 
blood, actuated only through motives of self- 
interest and reason. 

And it is quite true such a being would escape The gain of 
the germs of disease, the physical evils and moral ^^ a man. 
taints which come through parental descent. He 
would neither inherit nor transmit Jiereditary 
evils. He would not be subject either to the 
pains of unrequited love, or those variable moods 
of unreasoning elation and depression which the 
passions inspire, nor would he be under the sub- 
jections and limitations of family life with its 
numberless claims and requirements. 

But neither, on the other hand, would there be His loss, 
the thousand unreasoning tendernesses of love 
which work instinctively in human hearts ; the 
sympathetic joys and sorrows which rise and fall 
within the properties of kindred blood ; the ties 
invisibly rooted in a common nature, sharing the 
same experiences, subject to the same hopes and 
fears, belonging to the same fate, life indissolubly 
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LBcr. Tinu blended with life^ pity with fitj, tntih with tmfh^ 

sorrow a union, joy a nnion. 
^I^^^eni Where is the moat real and eaaential part of 

best life human life ? I make bold to answer, not in the 

Me? 

Not in intellect, not in its discoveries, not in the things 
^^^''^ of steam and electricity, not in the invention of 
new machinery to increase Inxniies, or weapons 
of war to obtain wider dominion. These things, 
find occupation, they exercise ingenuity ; but they 
are not man's true life, nor the good in which he 
but in tbe finds content. The distinguishing excellence of 
human life lies in the sphere of the moral affec- 
tions. In that sphere where love is satisfied 
and friendship dehghts itself unselfishly, where 
mutual lives grow into each other, interwoven 
by common affections and common interests; 
in that sphere where we suffer with and for 
each other, where day by day self is forgotten 
and this one toils and this one cheers ; in that 
sphere where death in shapes of terror has been 
defied and life laid down in dear self-sacrifice, 
where woman becomes a ministering angel and 
man finds labour hallowed in love's service, where 
loving eye3 cast healing glances and scarce know 
it, where gentle lips speak precious words, where 
hands press hands in touches that are full of 
soothing power over sorrow, suffering, and despair 
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— there is the sphere both of highest excellence leot. viii. 
and deepest blessedness. 

For long before machinery, and the steam Man was 
engine and the telegraph, before the things of civilization. 
peace or the things of war, there were human 
hearts capable of joy and sorrow, of smiles and 
tears; before science or commerce there were 
men and women, lovers and friends, fathers and 
mothers. We need to be reminded, in an age 
which is in danger of confounding civilization 
with blessedness, that the best of life lies within 
the circle of each human heart. 

That it might be so God made us through Adam and 
parental agency of one blood, from one common science. 
father and mother. Scepticism long fought 
against Adam and Eve with desperate pertinacity. 
For years of controversy it refused a common 
parentage to the diflferent tongues and colours of 
humanity, because the Bible asserted it. But 
now the latest science has gone back to Adam 
and Eve, that is, to one pair, not many pairs. It 
is true that baffled scepticism would rob them of 
all qualities which evoke moral reverence ; would 
dignify them with an ape^s head and a monkey's 
tail, and separate them by infinitesimal gradations 
from the manhood and womanhood of to-day. But 
wait a little longer, and a true science will yet, I 

N 
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LEOT. vm. believe^ take Adam and Eve from the hands of 
God and place them once more in the Garden of 
Eden. 

Eden a The Bible account of man's origin is the most 

precious . , . t • 

heritage precious heritage we possess. It contams onr 
largest hope. It holds before ns a Divine ideal^ 
and by it elevates hnman conscionsness. And 
the time will surely come when our whole race 
will look back with longing to that wondrous 
parentage " of the image of God. " Men will 
mourn in that day over violated brotherhood. 
The one great brother, the Lord Jesus, will revive 
the feeling of the common Fatherhood. The 
hope of a perfected humanity, when ''man to man, 
the whole world o'er, will brothers be and a* that, " 
lies in the recognition of a common but Divine 
parentage. The Christian faith indeed is parental 
reverence on the largest scale ; it draws us back 
to the old home of Eden, or rather it carries us 
forward to the glories of our new home above in 
the Father's House of many mansions. 
Ood's pup- Let it be considered thoughtfully, then, what 
parentage. God has done, and why He has done it. He has, 
'^f^^ if I may so express it, risked for us all the 
gain. dangers which lie in hereditary descent, of trans- 

mitted evils physical and moral, that He might 
give the race one nature, one root of life, a pro- 
perty in each other ; that the moral life of love 
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and sacrifice might be possible ; that there might lect. vin 
be home life^ social life^ national life^ and at last 
through His Son a universal life of peace and 
righteousness ; yes, new heavens and a new earth 
also, the hope which makes even death itself to 
be a golden link between love and home here 
and there where dear ones have gone before. 

Thus the blessing latent in the parental tie far 
outweighs in God's thought and purpose all the 
suflfering which it necessarily involves in a fallen 
race. 

See how penetrating, then, is the principle of Theiarge- 

. -I . /» , J , ., •• . J 1 ness of the 

this first commandment with promise, and how promise, 
large the promise ! Filial reverence is the found- 
ation which God has laid for all individual and 
national blessedness. It is the bond of human 
life as well on its largest as on its smallest scales. 
It is the Divine order of national stability and 
progress. Violate it, ignore it, and the wisdom a warning, 
of the wisest would be only ruinous folly. 

But who would ever dream of violating this is warning 
order ? It is natural to think that it is impos- ^^ ^ • 
sible for the human mind to be guilty of such 

fo%- PUto. 

But did you ever hear of Plato ? He was the 

greatest thinker of the foremost intellectual 

people of the world's history. His writings still 

stand in the front of philosophical literature. 

N 2 
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LECT. VIII. Yet even he managed through sheer reason to 

reach this folly ! 
His ideas Plato would fain have reconstructed the Athe- 

ship and niSLii national life without the family life. Disraeli 
pirentage. ^^^^ ^^j^ j^ ^^^ House of Commons^ '* The family 

is the unit of the nation.'' Plato came to the 
opposite conclusion, viz. the family life is the 
bane of the nation. He thought it bred selfish- 
ness, that it was detrimental to courage, that it 
narrowed men's interests and dulled the spirit of 
patriotism, which prefers country to everything. 
His maxim was, that a man should be first of all 
a citizen, entirely devoted to the State, and there- 
fore he distrusted education by a mother because 
it endeared home to the heart. He thought such 
training made the nature too soft, therefore he 
held that the State alone should educate. It was 
a simple logical deduction from these premises 
with a view to making the infiuence of the State 
thorough and radical that the family life must be 
broken up. The intercourse of men and women, 
he said, should be regulated by the State, and 
not by afiection and marriage. No child was to 
The state know its father or even its mother. The State 
e paren . ^^^ ^^ -^^ father and mother. Children were to 

be brought up in public nurseries and schools, 
untrammelled by the feeling of particular afiec- 
tion. Plato would have had them taught not 
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" honour father and mother, '' but ^' reverence the leot. vm. 
Republic, and admire the virtues of those of her His creed 

... 1 J T 1 • T for a child. 

Citizens who extend her power, improve her con- 
stitution, and increase her wealth/' 

Pursuing his idea he held also, that all aflTec- No lovers 
tional sentiment was to be discouraged as dan- ^' ^°^ * 
gerous. No lovers were to be tolerated, and 
even the poet was to be banished from the model 
state lest he should stir up the tender passions. 
All this from reasoning out the highest type of 
citizenship ! Of course nature was stronger than Nature 
the philosopher, and the theory remained a theory, strong for 
But if it had ever established itself it would have 
been found that in violating the Divine order 
human nature would have been drained of those 
very feelings which are the source and power of 
all self-sacrifice and patriotism. In destroying 
family aflFection the philosopher would have re- 
duced human life either to an intellectual self- 
ishness or a barren apathy. 

As a rational deduction from his theory, Plato Logic and 
argued that all children who from weakliness or foUy 
deformity, or blindness or imbecility, would be 
likely to be unprofitable to the State, were to be 
pitilessly destroyed. No sentiment was to inter- 
fere with the interests of the Republic. Could 
there be a more striking illustration of St. Paul's 
words, " Professing themselves to be wise, they 
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LECT. vm. became fools " J In his reasoning from other 
premises than nature and God's order^ in setting 
up a rational idea as his standpoint^ the prince of 
thinkers grew blind to the sacredness of human 
life^ and dead to the feeling of compassion. 
Strange how extremes meet ! The philosophic 
strange utilitarianism of Plato dooming the helpless 
^'^ ^ ' young to destruction, is matched by the savage 
utilitarianism of the Fijians, who consign their 
helpless aged to a living grave. They are use- 
less, let them die. Strange how extremes meet, 
when the political wisdom of the philosopher 
comes to tiie same thing as the feeling of the 
unnatural mother who, looking on her child as a 
burden, as a drag on her self-indulgence, doses 
it and hungers it and consigns it to death ! 
EevercDce Blot out revcrence for parents and life neither 
theg^** at the beginning nor the end is safe. Eeason 
TOitriotism. without God and conclusions even iniquitous may 
be reasonably reached. And thus we come to 
see the practical value of the " Ten Words.'^ 
God's order cannot be violated without imperil- 
ling the foundations of social life. Could you 
gather out from the mass those whose hearts 
have never known, or having known have 
spumed away, filial reverence and the soft ties 
of aflTection, you would have the dangerous classes 
— the lower dangerous class ignorant and brutal. 
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and the equally dangerous class of tlie clever leot. viu. 
ones who prey upon others and make victims of The uniov- 
society. With far-reaching meaning then did dangerous. 
Disraeli say, "The family is the unit of the 
nation/^ 

We might be content to rest the proof of it DisFaeli's 
on the absolute reason. Family life is of God, ^^* 
therefore the family must be the true unit. But 
experience is equally convincing. For what is 
the true wealth of a nation ? Is it not patriotic 
men and virtuous women ? The nation made up 
of these must ever be happy even if it be not 
great. But family life alone can produce them ; 
the family life which is overshadowed by a sense 
of God. Honour, virtue, self-sacrifice grow on the, 
hearth in the atmosphere created by a mother's 
love and a father's example. 

High hope in me was early bom, 
My father was so good. 

" How do men become for the most part pure, <Bcoe 
generous, and humane ? " asks the writer of ^ Ecce 
Homo.' " By personal not by logical influences/' 
he answers. " They have been reared by parents 
who had these qualities, they have lived in 
society which had a high tone, they have been 
accustomed to see just acts done, to hear gentle 
words spoken, and the justness and the gentle- 
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decline 
of home 
brings the 
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Vital 
forces. 



Politics 
and morals. 



ness have passed into their hearts^ and moulded 
their habits^ and made their moral discernment 
clear/' 

So it is that home life is the formative power 
of true citizenship. Home obedience is the spirit 
which expands into the fine feeling of the sanctity 
of law. Parental honour develops into loyalty 
to the Queen and reverence for the constitution. 
The love of home and its dear ones grows big 
with the love of country and with the self-sacri- 
ficing energies of patriotism. 

But so it is also that the decline of home life, 
the loss of parental and filial feeling, is the sure 
precursor of national decline. I know that to 
the superficial clever to talk of home life and 
its virtues may seem paltry beside the stirring 
questions of the day, the fate of ministries, the 
telegrams of battle, or the discoveres of science. 
Nevertheless the great lies in the small, the 
nation in the family. The most vital forces of 
national life, are just those which are most secret 
and vague j but which form the conscience and 
the sentiment of peoples. Loyalty, reverence, 
faith — lose these, and the soul is lost out of the 
body politic. Its very heart and strength are 
gone when these are gone. But .these are the 
fruit of home. 

Politics and morals cannot be separated. W©e 
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to the age whicii tries the experiment, however leot. viit. 
unconsciously ! Woe especially to the age which 
succeeds it ! If the father eats sour grapes the 
children's teeth shall be set on edge. Morals are 
the root, and politics the branches of national life ; 
but trunk and branch — wh)at are they if the roots 
be poisoned P 

^^ Civilization/' it has been said, ^^ carries with Decay of 

1 n ' TT'fiT* -lo civilization. 

it the seeds of its own dissolution. Eut why r 
Only because civilization causes men to forget 
faith, reverence, and conscience. It increases 
comforts, but it saps virtue and so destroys man- 
liness. Men feed better but are apt to live lower, 
and therefore those subtle vital forces, born of 
virtue alone, evaporate and leave only corruption 
and death behind. Let us face reality and esti- 
mate things truly. God's law of rest, one day in 
seven, conserves the national energies; God's law 
of parental reverence yields the spirit of all true 
political feeling. 

It becomes, then, q. most serious question, A serious 
whether any tendencies of our day threaten ^"^^ ^^^' 
national departure from this law. 

The true preacher must always be an alarmist The 
in respect of the moral state of society, for two ^^ ^ 
reasons. The ideal is ever far beyond the real ; ^^*^"^^- 
and there are evils always festering unnoticed 
which must be pointed out. For the essential 



an 
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LECT. VIII. condition of national safety is^ tliat its moral feel- 
ing shall be pure and strong ; yes, stronger than 
the immoralities of the bad; able to shame and 
keep under rebellions against Divine law and 
order. Therefore, like the ancient prophet, the 
preacher who desires to instruct and elevate the 
public conscience must point out moral dangers. 
There are three sources of danger : literary, 
political, and social. 
First source !• As to the first, all atheistic^ theories which 
atheistic^ ' take away the glory from the head of the parent 
teac ing. ^.^i^ ^^^q parental tie of its highest sanctity. 

Theories of evolution which practically ignore God 
and make parentage only a mechanism for trans- 
mitting other mechanisms; which insist on the 
physical aspect as the whole, these evaporate the 
filial sentiment. When life is only the result of 
material laws, reverence cannot rise higher than 
the nature of the fact. A mere flesh and blood 
relationship will not yield a spiritual feeling. Rev- 
erence cannot sustain itself on humanity alone, 
without God in the background; no, neither 
reverence for man as man, nor for woman as 
woman. All lustre dies away, and only common- 
ness remains, barren of the emotions which are 
the riches of human life. 
Limit of Observe, however, how these observations 

application apply; not to the study of physiology; not to 
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evolution as a scientific hypothesis; not to facts lbot. viii. 
as facts; but to that hard unbelieving temper of the 
which wilfully refuses to see and feel the mystery remarks, 
in life, and which in its hatred of Christianity 
vaunts the sufficiency of matter alone to explain 
all life's problems of body, soul, and spirit. There 
is a great deal of such teaching and talk amongst 
us, and it is called scientific ! 

2. Again, in the sphere of politics it has begun The sphere 
to look wise and liberal, and the only practical religion 
thing, to separate civil life from religion, and to ^^^^ ' 
draw a line of distinction between Christianity 
and the nation. Christianity must no longer be 
taken as an ideal of life, or its principles as a 
standard controlling legislation. "We must no 
longer cultivate its conscience, or think of indi- 
viduals and society, according to the Divine light 
which it casts upon them. 

The tendency is setting in to look to citizen- a narrow 
ship in the narrowest sense of commerce and d^enship. 
material progress. The . education of the young 
is to be on secular lines only, at least as far 
removed from religion (dogma is the cant word) 
as religious people will allow; and the Bible, 
reluctantly accepted as a compromise, is to be 
used not to teach morals and religion, its essen- 
tial elements, but history, geography, and what- Bible 
ever else of colourless fact which does not ofiend caricature. 
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LECT. VIII. the scruples of unbelief. And this is called 
practical politics ! 

The tendency of all such theorists, however 
little they may be conscious of it, is to subvert 
God's order of making true men and women. 
The assumption upon which they act is that 
reason is the rudder of life, and that therefore a 
population which can read and write, and cal- 
culate sums of profit and loss, and which can 
cleverly invent or artistically design, is the one 
great desideratum, and everything else is baseless 
sentiment. But yet, forget it, ignore it as we 
will, what the wise man said remains true for 
ever : ^^ Out of the heart are the issues of 
life.*' That is the foundation of all true legisla- 
tive and educational action, just because it is 
God's fact in human nature. We may try to be 
wiser than human nature, but it will only result 
in proving ourselves the veriest fools. 

There is a case in point. 

We have tried to be wiser than human nature 
in our workhouse system. We have separated 
the aged husband and wife, and the poor abhor 
the unnatural charity. We have endeavoured to 
deal with our orphaned children in the mass ; to 
rear them by rules and regulations and the dis- 
cipline of the school. For results read Mrs. 
Nassau Senior's papers, and the testimony of 
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Miss Joanna Hill. Both tell us of the appalling leot. viii. 

proportions which too surely drift into our prisons 

and our brothels. It is the home life they need, 

new mothers and fathers, the human heart and 

its daily sympathies. Thank God for the recent 

idea of the boarding-out system, which goes back 

to the old Divine order of family life. 

As certain as moral feeling is the truth of man- The fatal 
hood, so certain is it that education or legislation secular 

■1 • i /t . • Ji 1 J • Ml i* education. 

which forgets or ignores the heart is guilty of a 
fatal defect. This is the standpoint of those who 
contend against mere secular education. It is 
not that they grudge it either in kind or degree ; 
they dread the divorce of reason and morals. 
The intellect is not the heart. Neither the 
sciences, nor art, nor languages, nor any mental 
culture is the same thing as moral life. But the 
tendency is to believe they are the same. In 
our new-bom zeal, and in the blindness of party 
conflict, the lesson of history is being forgotten. 
It is forgotten that art and culture were at their 
highest in Greece and Eome, in Florence and the 
Italian States, when the seeds of decay were 
deepest laid in the national character and pros- The effect 
perity. It requires no prophet to see how the ingthe 
divorce would work amongst ourselves, how, thebusi- 
(alas !) perhaps, it is already working. Let it of^^ew!^* 
pervade the atmosphere of public opinion (as it 
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LXOT. Yiii. is doing) that success is modern virtue^ and 
money the great end and aim of life^ and the 
true manly heart will be surely eaten out of 
England. Then follows decline of principle and 
honour. Patient thrift and steady toil are aban- 
doned for the arts of those who make haste to be 
rich. Then sharpness becomes the gospel of 
commerce^ and selfish luxuriousness the national 
ambition. And the spirit of national greatness 
and prosperity is gone, whilst sciolists are won- 
dering where the mischief is. But it is no 
wonder. When cleverness is divorced from the 
fear of God^ rational selfishness takes the place 
of honour and faith. Human nature has a bias 
towards selfishness which is stronger and more 
persistent than all mere theories. 

Human It is this radical bias of the heart which 

86lfisllIlGS8 

will aiwayfl wiU confound all the hopes of mere secularists. 
Morals need to be sustained in the afiections or 
they are barren precepts only ; and they cannot 
be sustained there except by a power which is 
able to cope with our radical selfishness and over- 
come it. We have strong reasons, derived from 
history and human nature, for believing that 
Christianity alone is capable of this. If it be so, 
then the religious home is the true ideal of 
education, and the school is only a true school in 
proportion as it works on the lines of the ideal 
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home. If this be ignored, educated reason may lect. viii. 
be like the weapons of modern warfare, only a 
greater means of mischief and destruction. 

There is another powerful reason- why the The educa- 
greater importance should be attached to the masses can 
education of the heart. Do what we will for the superficial, 
education of the intellect, it cannot for the masses 
be anything but partial. There is not time, nor 
opportunity. Consider the ages when boys and 
girls must leave school ; push that age as far for- 
wards as you may, and what, intellectually, can 
they amve at ? Only at superficiality. Now let it 
be granted most readily that a little learning is no 
more dangerous than ignorance, yet it must be 
conceded on the other hand that, apart from true 
moral feeling, it is no safer. In the nature of 
things it must bring in new dangers of its own. 

Think of the tendencies of superficiality apart The tend- 

n ^ J* ^• tj. j. 'i. j encies of 

from moral leelmg. it generates conceit, and super- 
is prone to impatience. Hence it is peculiarly ^ ^^' 
susceptible to all the theories of life which seem 
to promise freedom from toil and authority. It 
is apt to confound liberty and license, cleverness 
with scepticism, what is old with what is proved 
untrue. It is liable to mistake want of thought 
for freedom from superstition, and indifference to 
truth for liberality of opinion. All the while it 
is the veriest slave to the teacher who suits its 
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LEOT. viii. tastes. What it has really attained to is free- 
dom from reverence (a fatal achievement I) and 
an intolerant estimation of its own unparalleled 
cleverness. This 19th century is so wonder- 
fully advanced I and Christianity has become 
so slow ! and the superiority of young persons is 
now so great^ that it cannot be expected of them 
to believe any longer what Bacon^ and Milton, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, and Bishop Butler, and 
Faraday believed in I It is sober truth that this 
kind of twaddle prevails, and is giving a tone 
even to national character, destroying the dis- 
position of faith and reverence, but leaving men 
eager after every new excitement, a prey to the 
sensational and the degrading. 
Its danger. Undirected by true moral feeling it is certain 
that a conceited superficiality may be even more 
dangerous than ignorance, because more restless 
and discontented. Ignorance of even the three 
" r's ^' is not incompatible with reverence, with a 
sense of duty and patient toil, but conceited 
superficiality is. In its restless desire of mere 
change it grows antagonistic to the limitations of 
moral restraint. 
Atheistic We little suspect or trouble ourselves about 

ism. what may be going on below the surface, or even 

what is being openly taught by the orators of our 
market-places. We are even ready to smile at 
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the ravings of communistic Atheists, because it leot, vm 
seems, on the surface, so impossible that men 
at war with all social order should have the 
least influence. We forget the fascination of 
destructive theories, and how seeds of evil may 
germinate in the minds of the superficial, and 
be rapidly developed into action by the pressure 
or temptation of circumstances. 

But is it a trifle to be told that in Nottingham 
alone there is a society of men, numbering nearly 
two thousand, who are bound together to propa- 
gate a creed, the first article of which is " There 
is no God " ; the second, " There are no rights in 
marriage '' ; the third, " There are no rights in 
property" P That was told me on reliable authority 
not long ago. 

Whence arise such pernicious ideas ? Is it only The 
from superficiality of reason and knowledge ? Is must be 
not the moral sense perverted also ? The remedy, 
then, must be more than intellectual. How will 
men ever think rightly who do not feel rightly ? 
The immoral or even the selfish will never think 
rightly. Stop wrong feeling in one direction, it 
will burst out in another. Out of the heart are 
the issues of life. The voice of prudence will never 
be the law of morals. It is an inference almost 
as certain as actual fact that the spirit of atheistic 
communism has had no true home, that is, no 
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LECT. vrii. true moral training of the heart. It drifted loose 
from true feeling before it drifted loose from true 
reasoning, though the two processes were doubt- 
less deeply and inextricably intermingled. 

8. But let us turn to the enemies of home in 
the social sphere. 

I pass by the danger of conceited superficiality 
at home. It must be that some young people, 
finding themselves fine ladies and gentlemen, will 
begin to blush for the father who is unpolished 
and the mother who is ungrammatical. It must 
be, perhaps, that true hearts who have sacrificed 
much will have this bitter sorrow at the hands 
of sons and daughters not worthy to tie their 
shoe-strings. The evil will be real enough on a 
small scale, but yet will probably right itself after 
a while, and therefore I pass it by. 

But there is one danger to the English home 
which must be patent to all, vast, portentous, 
fearful — the public-house. Who, in the latter 
half of the 19th century, will dare to say, as Dr. 
Johnson said in the 18th century, that the tavern 
is a boon to humanity ? Eather, our present 
public-house and gin-palace system seems like a 
terrible battering-ram, which is striking against 
and destroying thousands and thousands of homes 
in every large town and village of England. It 
turns fathers into brutes, and mothers into fiends^ 
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and' children into destitute and most hopeless I'Bct. viii. 
wretches. It swallows up comforts, decencies, 
and every possibility of religiousness and good 
citizenship. Materially and morally it works an 
awful ruin. None can realize it but those who have 
seen it. The parent is lost, the home is lost, and 
the child is lost. All become a pestiferous evil, 
which propagates^ itself more and more. Worst 
sign of all, the woman is following rapidly in the 
wake of the man, as any one can see who will 
watch in Nottingham. Yoiing women and married 
women stream to th^ open bars. Can we wonder 
at the degradation which ensues; the dark 
homes, the immoral connections, the brutal lives ? 
Prostitution increases; infanticide is becoming significant 

■ 51/* T R ' 

awfully common, our coroners tell strange tales. 
Is it a wonder that the very foundation of a home, 
the marriage tie, is being openly set at nought 
by large numbers ; and worse still, that the most 
awful complications are prevalent ? The married 
practically divorced; married ones living with 
other married ones in hopeless immoral confusion ! 
Few suspect the extent of this evil, which pollutes 
home at the very source. Where is the remedy ? 
Men reason in a fatal circle on this subject, and Futile 

ideas 

evade the real evil. How can there be better 

homes whilst the public-house is breaking them 

up all around it more and more ; or better educa- 

o2 
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LEOT. VIII. tion whilst the money which must be paid for it 
is spent in drink ? The remedies proposed are too 
often only like Nero fiddling while Home is bnm- 
ing. Government itself seems paralysed, and to 
have abjured the functions of trne legislation ; it 
looks timidly at an immoral revenue, and leaves 
almost free scope for a system which mbrders its 
thousands and degrades its millions. And yet 
this is really because the sin is of the nation. 
Government cannot govern because the nation 
will not be governed in this particular. The 
superstition of drink defiles and darkens the 
national conscience. What land has such brutal 
masses as England ? What country can show 
such sights of men and women, smch back-slums, 
such dens of iniquity? Yet we sing, "Home, 
home, sweet home ! " 

Evils are never single. One assists another. 
Homes being deteriorated and parents degraded, 
.then young people abandon them as early as 
possible. We are witnessing a strange social 
revolt, terrible as a civil war. The increasing 
employment of the young in various trades is 
rendering them independent, and they show it 
by breaking loose from father and mother. Filial 
feeling is at the lowest ebb, and parental authority, 
such as it is, ceases very early. There is nothing 
to hold them at the heart ; true home life perhaps 
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they never knew, and, fascinated by the idea of lbot. vm. 
liberty, they drift downwards into the looseness 
and license of lodgings, low places of amusement, 
and the public-house. 

For good or ill, indeed, the competition against The great 
quiet home life is everywhere on the increase. peStionof 
Almost the year round there is ever something to I'^l] 
attract from home, something high or something ^^^^ ^'^^• 
low. Novelty and sensation are the order of the 
day. Like a fever it penetrates the very blood. 
To sit still, to meditate, to enjoy home is getting 
beyond us. 

The Church, too, has been compelled to enter The 
into the competition. She must do it to fight true'posi- 
against social temptations and moral decline, ^op^!^^ 
She must do it to get the age back if possible 
to God^s order of home life, of love and reverence, 
to what Wordsworth calls 

" Virtue and fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws." 

But let the Church of Christ ever keep this 
high purpose in view. Let her not degrade 
herself into a mere rival of sensational amuse- 
ment. She is the mother of the nation, the ideal 
of the true home. Let her seek to restore it on 
the Divine pattemby setting up the family altar 
and the Word of God. So shall it be well with 
us, and so will our children live long on the earth. 
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Honour thy father and thy mother : that thy days may he 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. — 
ExoD. XX. 12. 

TT is the relationship of child and parent with 
•*• which I wish to deal to-night. 

BecaU the idea of the sacredness of the parental 
tie. God encircles it. Parentage stands in Him. 
The life of the child is from God through the life 
of the parent. The parent has therefore a vital 
proprietorship of blood in the child which can 
never be eflFaced. Hence the honour due to 
parental claims. 

But because it is of this Divine nature the 
obligation of the commandment falls first upon 
the parent. The parent is before the child. It 
grows and develops in the atmosphere of home, 
which parents create. A child's moral nature is 
shaping itself long before it is actively intelligent 
or even self-conscious. The moment cannot be 
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fixed when it begins to acknowledge influence, leot. ix. 
It drinks in germs of moral life from its mother's How the 

i moral 

very bosom. nature 

Therefore, I say, the duty of the parent comes s^^^- 
before that of the child. As it is the deep law of 
God that the child should grow up full of rever- 
ence, so it becomes the duty of the parent to be 
honourable; full, that is, of the qualities which 
beget reverence. Parents were the channel of 
the lower life, let them preside also over the birth 
of spirit. For the power of reverence is latent 
in the child, and it is only developed by actual 
contact with what is honourable. It may never 
awaken if there be nothing to quicken it; it 
may even be perverted if it be attracted towards 
the unworthy. Example daily beheld wins its 
sympathies and moulds its judgments. If the 
influence be good it elevates, if evil it perverts. 

Therefore I say that the command is reflexive. Therefore 

the 

It speaks to the child and says, " Honour ;'' but in command 
that very word it springs back upon the parent ^^ ®^^ * 
and says, " Be honourable ; because in your 
honourableness your child shall grow reverent/' 
Of all things in this world the soul of a reverent 
child is the most beautiful and precious, and 
therefore of all things in this world honourable 
parents are the most important. 

An honourable parent I what a picture to draw ! 
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LECT, IX, Would that I coald paint the portrait so as to 
A true ^^^ admiration 1 I should have to paint one 
P"®°*' whose foundations of character are the fear of 
God and trust in Him ; one who makes it felt by 
a steady consistent course of conduct that he 
acts by principle, and not by the standard of 
worldly expediency; one who with children is 
neither too fond nor too severe, so gentle as to 
make ^^ his displeasure a worse fear than his cor- 
rection,*' so much of the child that he is able at 
once to be a man and a child with his sons and 
daughters, attracting by sympathy and yet wise 
to teach. 
A happy The life of such an one is like a sweet perfume 

which pervades a place we know not how, and 
which influences with an almost unconscious 
power. I once heard George Macdonald say, 
'' It is a gi*and thing to have been bom of decent, 
honest. God-fearing parents. '' A saying simple 
enough, but profoundly true. Blessed is that 
youth who is proud of his father on moral grounds, 
who can say in after years with sparkling eye, ^* he 
never did a shabby trick, nor profited by a lie ; 
he loved his home, his country, and his God.'' 
Blessed is that daughter whose lot it is to have a 
mother who is the impersonation of the sweet 
and tender, the pure and the compassionate; 
whose heart melts when she thinks of mother, 
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and fills with the desire of being something like leot. ix. 
her. Yes, blessed beyond gold and silver, houses 
and lands, are the parents who by their daily walk 
and conversation succeed in building up this 
conviction in the hearts of their dear ones, '^ 'Tis 
only noble to be good, to be true and strong like 
father, to be pure and loving like mother." What 
a priceless dowry is the memory of true parent- 
age ! If there were more heroes and heroines 
at home there would be more heroes and heroines 
everywhere, in all the spheres of social and 
national life which need them. 

One thing cannot be too stronglv insisted on. The child 
Parental goodness must be genuine and unafiected, unreality. 
of the heart, flowing easily through the life, in 
order to evoke reverence. Unreality is sure to 
be detected by-and-by, and when children find 
out unreality in those who stand in the place of 
God — God help them ! It never does to give 
precept instead of example. For want of example 
the precept becomes hateful, and down into con- 
tempt goes the honour of parents. Of all mis- 
taken things the most mistaken is for parents to 
pretend religiousness with children, and once • 
every now and then on a Sunday to talk to them 
in an unnatural, goody-good way about God and 
heaven, and to come to Church ^with them, for 
example's sake, as the saying is. 
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LBOT. IX. Parents, if you don't care abont God and sal- 
Be real, ration for your own selves, if you don't value 
Churcli for its own sake, don't pretend. It is 
worse than useless. Pretence can evoke no real 
reverence. Children have strangely sensitive 
natures. They don't see through pretence, but 
after a while they do more, they feel it. Better 
never come near Church at all, and be honest and 
sincere as far as you go, than come and be 
decorous, yet only performing a part. Religion 
is a great something ; he who makes it nothing 
passes sentence upon himself, and others read it. 
If religious But still further, even genuine religiousness 

De genial. 

needs advice. Let it be not only real but genial 
also. Goodness should strive to be attractive. 
Some parents seem to think that in order to do 
their duty by their children they must be always 
ready with a fault to keep them properly humble ; 
and that children must of course be suspected, 
and snubbed, and denied, and called naughty on 
A bad any and every possible occasion. It works badly. 

It ruins confidence ; it withers up sympathy ; it 
builds up an awful barrier between heart and heart. 
The parent never gets to understand the child ; 
fortunate is he if he do not unconsciously force it 
into deceit. Such treatment may secure for a 
while an outward compliance, but it begets an 
inner repugnance; and the teaching, thus enforced 
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is often secretly rejected by the heart, and that, lect. ix. 

alas ! for ever. 

*■- 

Gravity, self-respect, a certain amonnt of re- Gravity . 

. 'ii -i-iT with kind- 

serve, are indeed very necessary with children, ness. 

Undue ^^familiarity may too much embolden 

them ; '' but all must be kindly, and the feeling 

of love must pervade even the word of deepest 

reproof. 

So far I have spoken of parents individually : Parents to 

*■ ^ ^ ^ " be true to 

let me now speak of them unitedly, that is, of each other, 
their mutual behaviour before their children. 

The power of mutual courtesy between father How to 
and mother is unspeakable. If one is the Chris- household 
tian lady and the other the Christian gentleman, ®' 
each to each, in genuine respect, it creates an 
atmosphere in the home which begets a natural 
reverence in the soul of the little ones. It may 
even be said that it becomes easy for them to 
grow up good; half the battle is over when 
parents by their "conversation^' thus silently 
impress the feelings of their children. If the 
husband, according to St. Peter, can be won 
'^ without the word,'' by the chaste and obedient 
conduct of the wife, how much more children. 
The world little knows how near it is to won- 
derful happiness, what a thin line, as it were, 
separates the light and the dark. If we had 
only true parents in every home ! 
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But let home courtesy be violated, not openly, 
but even in dumb form: it needs not sharp 
words, or angry looks, or impatient gestures; it 
only needs that the subtle something of loving 
union shall be wanting, and then for home in- 
fiuence and for filial reverence there has been 

made 

" The little rift within the lute 
Which maketh all the music mute." 

Home virtues, sweetness of manner, self-restraint, 
kindness, delicacy, gentleness, these fine qualities 
are begotten of invisible moral seed, dropped for 
the most part unconsciously, and developed in an 
atmosphere created by parental love. 

Home! — you know there is a sweet magic in 
the word to melt and soften roughest hearts. 
The soldier round the watch-fire will avert his 
gaze from his comrade because his eyes have filled 
with tears at the unbidden thought. The beggar 
of the street never moves us so as when she sings 
'^ Home, sweet home ! " " But,*' says .an Indian 
proverb, "the hearth is not a stone, but a 
woman ;'^ and home is not so much a place as the 
associations of love. 

Oh! what moral miracles might be wrought 
at home if only our race were wise ! But alas ! 
for the sin and the folly I Just because husband 
and wife belong to each other, and because the 
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tie which binds them is indissoluble, they often lbgt. ix. 
madly cast away all this sacred influence. One 
or the other, or both, make no effort to please, 
and home life is turned into barren commonplace, 
or even worse. 

Two things are fatal, bad temper and selfish- Two fatal 
ness. There is a temper rude and fitful, ever (i) a bad 
ready to take offence. There is also a nagging, ™^®'* 
fault-finding spirit, which comes home only to 
sit displeased with sullen face. Literally such 
dispositions destroy home. The guardian angel 
at length leaves it, wearied out and hopeless. It 
is an evil infection. It stirs up feelings of evil 
day by day ; it utters bitter, quarrelsome words, 
that bum like fire. It kills at last the spirit of 
happiness and love and reverence. 

It is the same with selfishness. There is a (2) Selfish- 
spirit which is secretly or openly dissatisfied with ''^''• 
the sacrifices which children necessarily entail 
upon parents. It feels them as burdens, and as 
troubles. Even if it tries to do its duty by them, 
as the phrase is, it manages to beget the idea 
that they are in the way, holding aloof from 
them, impatient at their presence, insisting upon 
their being as much out of the way as possible. 
Sometimes this selfishness is the woman, and How home 
then there is no hope for the little ones; but 
oftener it is the man, and then let the mother 
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LBCT. IX. look to it. Let lier "be as wise as a serpent^ 
The wife 8*^(1 harmless as a dove/' Let her shield the 
musrbe S husband from the children's gaze ; let her shield 
sireen* ^^^m from his blighting influence. The battle 
is a hard one to fight^ but it is worth while fight- 
ing it. Never does home gain by the exposure 
of faults in either father or mother. Love here 
indeed saves souls by covering, if needs be, even 
a multitude of sins. Husband and wife are one, 
and if they be two home is lost out of the four 
walls. There are then, it may be, dining-rooms 
and sleeping-rooms, but no home, and the children 
of these desolate rooms will never know the best 
of life. Never ! They may see " home '^ in 
others, and long for it, but their own hearts and 
habits will be infected by the discords of selfish- 
ness as by a secret poison. The best of life 
grows out of parental unselfishness, and the 
sense of love through sacrifice. 
The culture Brethren, there is much talk of culture now- 

of parent- 

age an idea a- days. I venture to suggest, in the light of 

TOT* ^rlA 

times. the requirements of this commandment, that the 
finest culture of all lies within the sphere of 
home life, the life we seem to be in danger of 
losing. The finest culture would come from the 
endeavour to be worthy of a child's reverence 
and trust and love. The finest culture would 
be to aim at being a true father and a true 
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motlier to the innocent plastic souls which develop mot. ix. 
under our moral influence. 

What does it need in the parent to be the What it 
child^s ideal ? It needs the cultivation of truth- 
fulness, and love, and unselfishness. To your 
own selves, to your own higher nature, you must 
first be true in order to be true to them. Yes, 
whatever a true character demands that you must 
cultivate, to satisfy the ideal which the thought 
of an innocent child imposes upon mind and 
heart. The honourableness which an innocent 
child challenges of us parents is that honourable- 
ness which grows out of purity, self-restraint, 
and unselfishness. Whatever a father would 
like his child to be that he must first be himself. 
The true heaven of home can only be entered by 
the parents becoming as their own darling child 
in innocence, sweetness, and goodness. Thus 
the finest culture of all, and one which in^^-one 
generation would work a world-wide miracle, 
would be the culture of the ideal of true parentage. 

There is even something higher still. It is Parentage 

God's 

through true parentage that the heart of God is medium of 
best understood, and best realized. He calls 
Himself " Father," and likens Himself to a 
" Mother." The names are revelations ; they are 
profound instructions. God wants to shine down 
into His children's hearts through father and 
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LECT. IX. mother. The character of earthly parentage is the 
evident medium for the conception of the heavenly. 
All that is attractive and good in the parent here^ 
rans, up to the glories and perfections of the 
Divine Father. Every act of self-sacrifice^ every 
touch of nobleness, are stepping-stones for the 
youthful thought and imagination in climbing up 
to God. And supposing it should be that a child 
comes to think about God thus : '^ He must be 
good indeed if He be better than my father ! " 
Does not the very possibility make it evident 
that the culture of parentage is the highest as it 
is the most practical of all culture ? 

The awful- Besides, there is the reverse picture as a back- 

ness of an - i • -i • rm • ^ i» i 

evil parent, ground to this deep question. Thmk of the 
awful spiritual blank ; yes, and the terrible moral 
perversion, and the pitiable lostness of that poor 
child who, when the word "father'* is spoken, 
can only connect it with images of terror and 
misery; of selfishness and ill-temper, of drunk- 
enness and violence ! 

Nay, what idea of the Divine Fatherhood can 
be given to the child by that parent all of whose 
thoughts are of the earth earthy, whose god is 
money or worldliness, from whose words and 
deeds breaks forth no revealing light of the 
heavenly ? 

Such parents are only dark and fearful barriers 
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between the child and its " Father in heaven/' lbot. ix. 
But now I turn the law upon the child. It needs 
not that I should spend time in denouncing Thedis- 
the plain infractions of this law ; the sin of the child, 
self-willed son who says, ''I won't ^" who re- 
fuses obedience and respect ; and who does not 
succour his father or his mother in the time 
of their weakness. Nor that of the daughter 
who turns away from home and darkens its 
happiness by her sin, or who, frivolously gay, 
in prosperity despises the aged ones who have 
given her life. Their guilt is obvious. The 
old law said : '' He that honoureth not father 
and mother, let him die the death .'* We know 
that such do die the death, the deeper death of 
the spirit. They cease to be truly human. Only 
the dregs of life, on the animal side, are possible 
to them. For them no sense of blessedness, no 
joys of love await in the coming years. For them 
there is nothing tender, and true, and sweet for 
evermore ; no emotion of the soul can crave for 
God whilst the heart is hard towards the earthly 
parent. 

Let us, however, consider a really difficult pro- a difficult 
blem, and one, alas ! by no means uncommon in ^^° ^™* 
actual life. I will let some one speak in the way 
of complaint and perplexity. '^ I have a drunken 
father or a drunken mother,'' the sad voice says ; 
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LECT. IX, " and my life is almost past endurance. I have 
sorrow upon sorrow^ and even shame on shame. 
What ought I to do ? Am I bound to honour^ 
when all honourableness has been lost and only 
degradation remains? Do not evep. parents 
forfeit the right to such feelings when they have 
sinfully cast away all the qualities which inspire 
them ? Indeed^ is it not a moral impossibility to 
feel them ? *' Ood help such^ and such there are ! 

No direct I cannot answer, it is impossible to answer the 
perplexity by a yes, or no ! Such an answer could 
scarcely help, might even do a great wrong. 
George Macdonald tries to give an answer, or 
rather an illustration, in Kobert Falconer, the 
son of a drunken, lost father, whom he saves by 
the love of Christ. He was very full of faith in 
Christ. He was a man wholly yielded to His 
Spirit. 

The answer It is there, I think, where the solution lies. 

lies in a rm • • t • -i i • 

moral This IS no case which logic can settle. The 

appeal must be to that higher reason which lies 
in Christian consciousness, the consciousness 
which feels through and through that Christ is 
true life. I appeal to that higher reason which 
works through feeling^ and is inwardly sure that 
what is most after the Spirit of Christ is there-* 
fore most true. 

I see a daughter (it was real) who toils and 
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even slaves for her father. He, though outwardly lect. ix. 

in mannerg, speech, and bearing, a finished Aniiiastra- 

gentleman, inwardly was most selfish. He took actuaulfe 

her all, not to share it, but to absorb it. Through 

her self-denial he pampered himself; he luxuriated 

on her sacrifices, he indulged himself at the 

expense of her weariness and loss. There were 

times when he v^s uneasy at the degraded part 

he played, but he appeased his conscience by the 

thought that his good daughter liked to do as 

she did, that she was even all the happier for the 

sacrifices his habits demanded of her. And in 

all her weariness Miss Mitford would never allow 

herself in one thought of blame ; and it was true 

that she did lay her sacrifices most willingly at 

his feet ! She was not acting according to reason. 

It is possible to make her conduct a curious 

question of logic. But was she less noble, less 

true woman, because she did not reason ? Do 

we not feel that such pure-hearted filial devotion 

is worth a world of arguments ? Must not .that 

heart have been a sweet one that could live so 

unselfishly for another ? It seems to me we can 

only give one judgment. 

Once more, I see another daughter, whose Another 

father is old and imbecile, and entirely dependent In a^ w?^ 

upon her and her few shillings a- week. Morning ^P^®'®- 

by morning she must rise early to prepare his 

p2 
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LECT. iz. day before she goes to work. She hastens home 
at noon to feed him, and returns at night to be 
with him. It would be more consonant with a 
certain kind of reason, would it not, to send him 
to the workhouse. He is old and helpless ; she 
is wearing herself out ; he would have more com- 
fort and attention there, &c. Would it be so 
true and good, so full of the ppwer of patient 
love? Tears have sprung into my eyes at her 
devotion ; in my very soul I reverence that simple 
"woman, who is all unconscious how near God she 
is. She only feels that he is her poor father, 
that she is his daughter, that it is her duty. 
That is all, except (as you might expect) that 
she is a sincere Christian. Does it not go to the 
heart ? But would it have touched us ^t all, if 
she had reasoned it out and sent him to the 
Worldly union 7 Anybody could do that, and act accord- 
TOoAhing! ^S *^ worldly prudence. It does not require 
much love or self-denial to send to the union. 
Neither would it show us anything of the mind 
of God. It is love which is like Him. 

You can see, therefore, what my answer would 
be even for the most difficult cases. Hold on as 
long as you possibly can — the longer the better. 
If you never dream of cold reason's alternatives, 
the more unconscious you are of mfere duty in 
doing so, the more the feeling of natural love 
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impels you, then the more Divine all your action lect. ix. 
is, and the greater will be your reward from Him 
whose earthly life was just a giving Himself for 
the unworthy and the unthankful. 

There is a suggestive line of thought. 

Behold how all life depends in its first days Twosugj- 

gestive j 

upon unreasoning love, upon what is called questions. 

I A.S to & 

parental instinct, your life, as much as the life of mother's 
the bird or beast. What if a mother's love 
depended on the lovableness of the child, on its 
beauty, cleverness, amiability ? Would you 
reduce a mother's love to tliis scale of reason 7 
Would not just that one element fade away from 
it which gives it all its pathos and its power ? 

Extend the question. Would you reduce 2. As to 
parental love to the scale of utilitarian reason in 
the case of the prodigal son, who is gone out into 
the far country, and is spending his substance in 
riotous living; in the case of the daughter who 
is fallen, and wandering we know not where ? 
Would you ? Would you say it is enough if 
prudential considerations rule the judgment ? 
Thank God, we are not made so. The heart 
rises up within us, and cries : '^ I am more than 
that ; I have felt, and that is not Divinest truth.'' 
Our admiration, our reverence go out to loving 
ones the more they seek to save their lost ones, 
the longer they love what is unlovable, the longer 
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they hope over the hopeless, the longer they wait 
and watch, and keep open door and open heart, 
like God in the parable. 

And does not the same truth hold good for the 
child as for the parent ? Jnst the same. IS the 
parent may not cast off the child, neither may 
the child cast off the parent. No mere reasoning 
can ever undo the knot which God has tied, or 
obliterate the affinity of nature. Once a child, a 
child for ever, for weal or woe ; it is as deep as 
the marriage bond. And they who will look to 
God for light will find this truth and its blessed- 
ness even in extremest cases to grow clear as 
day, if not to the head, yet certainly to the heart. 

Only two last words. 

1. First, to the young unmarried. The time 
compels me to be very brief and direct. You 
are, perhaps, falling in love and forming engage- 
ments. Some may be thinking of marriage. 
Well, marriage is of God, but mark the solemn 
importance with which this commandment invests 
ifc. It is for God also. Marriage means parentage, 
and parentage involves all this home life, all these 
influences of which we have been speaking. Are 
you morally equal to marriage ? Are you fit to 
be a parent when you think of all that is in this 
word " honour " ? What sort of a mother shall 
you give your children ? What sort .of a father f 
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Most essential qaestionl — have you asked it on leot. ix. 

the one side or the other ? It concerns all the 

years of life, ay, and hereafter too. What do 

yon think aboat taking a little too much, about 

frivolity and ungodliness ? Have you a standard 

of judgment ? Any ideal for yourself ? I trust 

you have. Oh ! the wretched couples we clergy 

have sometimes to marry ; ill-assorted marriages 

entered upon without thought, and with no 

realization of the future, out of which no home- 

Ufe and no reverence can ever come ! Look to 

it, I beseech you, young men and maidens ; mar- 

riage is no jest, no light matter for a day, but 

just the most serious and irretrievable step of 

life, the most blessed, or the most wretched. 

Secondly, a word to the married who. have a word of 
children. I am not about to repeat myself. I fo^Jw^reuts. 
have pleaded for true parentage full of honour. 
It is a word of comfort now I would speak. 

It is in the nature of things that parents love 
their children more than children love their 
parents. The world is all new to the young, 
their interests fly abroad. The parents have The parent 
more or less gone through that phase of life, and tha© the*^^ 
now concentrate their thoughts and hopes upon ^ * * 
the children's welfare. The child turns from the 
parent after the illusions of life, the parent begins 
to live over again in the child. The child accepts 
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all the thoughts and love and sacrifice as a matter 
of course^ unable^ in fact^ to realize the hidden 
life below them. Of the yearning and the aching 
which works within the parental heart they 
scarcely know or care. When the boy leaves 
home for school^ or leaves school for business; 
when the daughter passes away to belong to 
another love and to another home^ what do they 
see of what the parent feels ? they are absorbed 
in looking forward; but the parent knows and 
feels that a part of life is passing away from the 
heart's home for ever. 

Yes, such times bring moments of almost an- 
guish^ — ^but parents see. We are only feeling in 
our turn what our parents felt before over us. 
Now we know too, now we get a glimpse of the 
love which loved us so long ago, which felt as we 
are feeling, which lived and sacrificed just so for 
us when we were unconscious of it all, and, per- 
haps, it is now dead and gone. Life's experience 
is a glass through which we see and know the old 
people as we never did before. 

It is very well. So comes the revelation of 
love, so comes the sense of honour — does come, 
though it comes late. This is how God has at 
last found us, and enlightened us, and made us 
more His children. Love on, parents, therefore ; 
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do your utmost^ and even thoagh your hearts be lect. ix. 
very hungry be patient. Love on, and knowledge 
of you and reverence shall surely come to your 
children. You shall have your reward, it may Love on, 
be, even here, in the protecting love which clings reward 
to your old age, and warms and beautifies it, and ghaiUome 
prolongs the joys of home to the very gates of ®**^®' ^®'® 
death, and fills beyond them with visions of union 
and perfect bliss. But if not here, then when or there, 
the green sod covers you your reward shall come 
in tears which melt the soul of your wilful boy 
back into your arms; in memories which make 
your wayward girl long passionately to be pressed 
to a mother^s bosom. Then, I say, your love 
shall have its due reward. Only be true and 
faithful, and kind and upright, and father and 
mother shall be known at last. Be comforted, 
your love is never lost. When the illusive world 
has grown into a disappointment, or a satiety, 
when one and another of lifers hopes have failed 
or proved untrue, then the old home shall look 
to wistful eyes like an Eden of truth and joy. A 
mother^s love and a father's truth are the most 
lasting and powerful influences of life. 

Remember, I say, even if the awakening to a Even if too 
sense of love should come too late for your joy in gtiu wen. 
this world, there is another world where that late 
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LEOT. IX. sense of love shall find jou^ and yield yon increase 
of blessedness even there. Perhaps there will 
be full recompense there. Is not life to be per- 
fected in all its forms ? It may be God keeps 
the hearts of parents hungry here to fill them 
there I What else can union mean 7 
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X. 

THE SIXTH WORD. 
PART I. 

THE SACREDNESS OV LIFE. 

t 

Thou ahcUt not hUL — Exod. xx. 13. 

" T^HOU shalt do no murder '' — our Prayer Book lect. x. 

version — ^is the better rendering, because 
it expresses the moral aspect of the command- The better 
ment. All killing is not murder. Life may be °^' 

taken accidentally, or in self-defence, or even in 
shocking carelessness, all which is homicide, but 
not murder. 

To constitute murder life must be taken evilly -what con- 
and wilfully. There must be present in the act miuder. 
personal feeling, hate, or revenge, or covetous- 
ness. It is this personal feeling which makes 
murder awful, and which sends a thrill of horror 
through the land as the national conscience is 
confronted with the hideous sin. 

That thrill of horror we are capable of feeling Life not 
to-day, because, thanks to our Christianity, we ^^l, 
have been trained up in the belief of the sacred- 
ness of human life. But let us remember it was 
not always so. 
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It has taken long ages to reacb our present 
estimate of life. In the East especially blood has 
always been as cheap as water. Until recently 
the Saltan of Turkey had a right to take a certain 
number of lives every day without rendering a 
reason. So in old days the lives of their subjects 
were in the power of kings and chiefs; and 
fathers could slay their children. The lives of 
the conquered were all forfeit ; it was only caprice 
or interest which spared them. As Canon Mozley 
shows in his book, already referred to, human 
sacrifices common amongst all the peoples round 
about Israel,* the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Sidonians, could never have been offered, if the 
depreciation of human life had not first existed 
as a national feeling. It was a system supported, 
or at least allowed, by common opinion. Plato 
would never have proposed in his ' Republic ' to 
put away all weak and defective children if the 
proposition had been likely to shock the moral 
sense of his day. 

Judge also of the ordinary estimate of human 
life, when all the ^lite of Rome, from the Emperor 
and Empress downwards, would cram the vast 
Coliseum on gala-days to see Christians martyred, 
slaves fight with wild beasts, and armies of 
gladiators slay each other to the last man, all in 
the way of public sport. Fine ladies, the beauties 
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of the court, would tui-n down their thumbs, the leot. x. 
sign that no mercy must be shown to the van- 
quished, and that the bloody slaughter must go 
on. It was a common occurrence too for mis- The 
tresses to order their slaves to be bound hand {^^ot 
and foot and thrown into the fishponds to feed *^^^*- 
the lampreys, because perhaps they had broken a 
vessel, or in some other way chanced to displease 
them. 

The law given to Moses established justice Anew 
upon a new view of human life, and introduced a ^^ °^ 
new order of ideas. It has long wrought slowly 
but surely upon human consciousness, and it is 
working still to maintain the rights in life of all 
classes of society, from the helpless babe to the 
helpless aged; working in the national laws to 
defend life against all enemies ; working in the 
national charities through medical and other 
institutions to preserve life against disease and 
destitution. 

What is the view of human life upon which its basis. 
Moses based his law P It is the inherent dignity 
of man. Human life is a reflection of Divine 
life. In a special, personal sense, God is the 
source of it, as it is written, " In the image of 
God created He him. ^' Thus, penetrated with 
Divine breath human life is surrounded by a 
Divine sanctity. Therefore, it cannot be man's 
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own property ; it cannot lie at the mercy of eifclier 
his will or his passions. They are but parts of 
itself. Life is the property of the Creator, and 
stands above all mere human caprice or opinion. 

It is this view of God's property in man which 
forbids the proposition of John Stuart Mill, I 
think, that the law should allow hopeless cases of 
sickness to be put to painless death at the request 
of the sufferers. The appearance of mercy in 
the proposition is specious and delusive. To make 
life, or its duration, a question of expediency, to 
deliver it over to utilitarian reasoning, and t}ius 
withdraw it out of the circle of Divine sacredness, 
is to make it the subject of every possible depre- 
ciation. Neither life healthy nor life sick would 
be safe if thrown on the waves of capricious 
ideas. It is the ominous thing about Atheism 
that with it life itself is only a matter of expe- 
diency. 

It is this view which makes awful the action of 
the suicide. Amongst the ancients suicide was 
held in honour as the extremest act of courage, 
and as the supreme right of the heroical. In 
Christian ideas it is branded as the most fearful 
of all human deeds, and it is an open question 
whether it be brave or cowardly. We cannot any 
longer take the rational view of life, that it is a 
man's own ; to us there is revealed light, life is 
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of God ; and for a man to kill himself is to cast legt. x, 
impiously back at tho feet of God His own image^ 
a violated and rejected thing. 

It is this view which has put an end to duel- Duelling, 
ling. Notions of honour, which placed human 
life on a level with the changeful punctilios of 
fashion, or subjected it to the demands of fitful 
pride, came to be realized as treason against the 
Creator. It is true the bully and the coward 
may seem to be the gainers^ but not so really. 
Christianity has put an end to duelling, not in 
the interests of cowardice, but because of the 
realization of an awful sanctity which protects 
all rights. The exchange which it insists on 
is moral truthfulness for a false code of honour. 
It still remains true, as Buskin says, '^ that it is 
better to meet a man in fair fight than to cheat 
him. '' 

It is this view, lastly, which has begun to A blessing 
encircle all life, even brute life as well as human, 
with the majesty of God. It is becoming a wall 
of defence against the evil passions, or passionless 
cruelties of man. Therefore it is that we have 
now our noble ^' Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, ^^ and the kindred one, which abhors 
all that is unnecessary and cruel in vivisection ; vivisec- 
which views with abhorrence what we read of °"* 
Continental doings ; which dreads the increase of 
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sucli awful work in England under the name of 
science^ believing that that noble word is being 
greatly prostituted ; which dreads and suspects 
the boon (if boon there, be at all^ that could not 
be as surelj procured in some more legitimate 
way) that comes from the tortures of the de- 
fenceless^ helpless^ lower creatures. As human 
life ascends in value because viewed in the light 
of God^s sovereignty, and seen to be subject to 
justice only, so the lower animal life ascends with 
the higher, to partake of its benefits, and to be 
delivered from caprice and wrong. 

This tiien is the revealed view of the sanctity 
of human life. It is sacred because of God. Like 
parental reverence the idea grows out of a sense 
of the Divine. Any other ground is quicksand, 
liable to change with the changing moods of 
man. 

Of course when Moses came to the embodiment 
of this grand principle in special laws he had in 
that early time to do it in rude forms. Law- 
givers, like all other workers, have to use such 
tools as are in their power. It was a difficult 
task to bring the Divine idea into the usages of 
a debased and uncivilized people. Objectors to 
the Bible constantly overlook this fact. They fail 
to see, or wilfully ignore, that Divine principles 
in the Mosaic days must necessarily assume lower 
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forms because of the conditions of men in mental leot. x. 
and moral ideas. If eternal traths may not have 
temporal forms, then, for any moral advance, 
nothing less is needed than a tremendons miracle, 
which shall radically change all at once the nature 
of humanity. What should be noted with reverence The true 
and admiration is, that provision is made for the moilf 
eventual prominence of what is eternal, and for its ®^°^^*^°"- 
maintenance after the temporal form has passed 
away. This is the true evolution of morals ; not a 
something out of nothing, but a perfected human 
consciousness as the result of eternal truth, im- 
parted to the mind under temporary forms as men 
could bear it. 

What had Moses to work with ? The blood The means 
avenger was the wild personal form which justice power of 
in his day assumed. It was a rude, passionate, 
indiscriminating form, and yet perhaps it was 
the only effective or even possible form in dqya 
when men wandered about as isolated tribes, and 
government was patriarchal. Therefore Moses How he 
kept the blood avenger, but mark, set up the six Jhe blood 
cities of refuge. Thus he made prominent the dis- ^^^^s^^- 
tinction between murder and homicide, between 
malice and accident. No mere homicide was to 
be given up, his life was safe in the city of refuge. 
On the other hand, no real murderer was to be 

harboured, neither for love nor money. His 

Q 
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LECT. X. life was forfeit to justice, and the stroke of the 
avenger was his inevitable due. There was to be 
no sanctuary for the murderer, no commutation of 
hi^ crime. This was the predominating theory, 
and however exceptions might be allowed because 
of the hardness of men's hearts, yet it was this 
theory which was meant to work on the human 
conscience and form it.; 
The idea of Thus Moses disengaged the idea of justice 
forth. from the wild impulses of revenge. By both 

refusals — the refusal to give up the mere homicide, 
and the refusal to shelter the murderer — he made 
plain the sanctity of life. He hedged it about 
with a sense of Divine justice. 
A contrast It was an immense stride for a lawgiver to 
the gain of take, small as it may seem to us. It may be 
latTon^^*" best realized by a contrast. Three thousand years, 
after Moses, in the days of mediaeval Christianity, 
English laws lagged far behind the spirit of these 
Saxon ancient regulations. For many centuries life in 

Englan . England had its money value according to class or 
rank ; the life of a serf so much, of a citizen so 
much, of a noble so much. Human life was subject 
to a money valuation. Even the Church in her 
lust of power lent herself indirectly to the same 
violation of the Divine idea. She extended her 
protection over criminal priests, even murderers. 
She made no distinction in those who sought her 
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sanctuary. It was not so mucli the sense of lect. x. 
justice as that of pride and power which actuated The 
her. She sheltered the innocent, but she sheltered Snctuary. 
the guilty also. 

It is true that there is an apparent exception An 

apparent 

in the Afosaic legislation to this predominant exception. 
view of the sacredness of human life. It is the 
case of a slave killed by his master. If he die 
under the assault, killed outright, the master must 
be tried for murder ; if the slave lingers awhile 
and afterwards dies, then nothing more is to be 
done, ''he is his money,'^ says this law (Exod. 
xxi. "20, 21). But why should there be this in- 
comprehensible distinction between the first and 
last clause ? The first asserts the sacredness of 
human life, the second seems to give it up. The The ex- 
contrast needs an explanation. The idea of 
sacredness still predominates; the first clause is 
based on the idea of intentional murder, the 
second assumes that death may be otherwise 
accounted for, that is homicidally, or that the 
evidence not being trustworthy the benefit of the 
doubt must be given to the master, because of 
the force of the argument of self-interest. It is 
not probable, it urges, that a man would wilfully 
destroy what is " money ^^ to him. How to 
administer justice so that the innocent shall 

escape and the guilty be reached, is the difficult 

Q 2 
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LECT. X. problem, not only of the past but the present also. 
Every age has been compelled to abide either by 
the letter of the law, or to fall back upon proba- 
bilities of human nature, because the judge cannot 
read the secrets of the soul. It is true that the 
law is based upon the assumed rights of slavery, 
but if there were to be any law at all it must be 
so in those days. In this it jars upon our feelings, 
but even so the stride is immense between no 
The gain to justice for a slave and a justice which only fails 
for want of evidence or probability. It was 
Moses who gave the slave any claim at all upon 
justice, and who recognized his rights of manhood 
and of life. 
Thestimu- It is a great point of statesmanship how to 
the°sense frame laws which shall stimulate in the national 
sfbrnty^*^" conscience the sense of responsibility for human 
respecting jjf^^ Qj^ ^.j^jg point even this 19th century may 

learn something from Moses. How many afflic- 
tions of the severest character and on the largest 
scale fall upon men through the carelessness or 
selfishness of others ! Carelessness sometimes 
proves as fatal as hate or malice ; and selfishness, 
perfectly safe within the letter of the law, gains 
its ends often at disastrous cost to others. But 
Moses and glance your eye down to the 28th verse, and 
the^goring ^^ ^^^^ ^f ^-^^^ same chapter (Exodus xxi.), and 

see the principle which Moses applies in remedy. 
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A goring bull is left carelessly at large, and lect. x. 
chances to kill some one. What is the true 
penalty ? Death, says Moses ; that is what is 
really due. It is true the full penalty is not 
exacted, but it is held up as the standard of 
justice in order to express the sacredness of life, 
and to stimulate the sense of responsibility. 

We have this principle certainly in our law, Fever- 
but with what beneficial eflfect a much wider property, 
application of it might be made ! Look at a few 
instances of carelessness. There is a block of 
crowded, unventilated, and badly- drained houses, 
into which necessity drives the poor to herd, and 
where they sicken and die. Think you this 
principle would not lay hands on the owner of 
such property? Would it spare a corporation 
if it neglected to deal with a pestilence-breed- 
ing quarter? It would act on the idea that 
property is sacred but not the life of the poor. 
Supposing Moses had had before him a system The drink 
which annually brought about a loss of life to *^^ ™* 
the extent of 60,000 men and women, and which 
was confessedly the cause of seven-tenths of a 
country's crime, poverty, and disease. I think 
he would have applied his principle to that cause 
and made it responsible. Even if he allowed the 
public-house to exist, he would do as they have 
done in Canada, fine every publican £10 out of 
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whose house a drunkard reels. Never was such 
travesty of political wisdom as seems to prevail 
now, when property is considered more sacred 
than humanity. A revenue extracted from the 
sins of the community is the veriest mammon of 
folly as well as unrighteousness. 

Neither would trifling carelessness escape. 
What is trifling ? A traveller goes to a strange 
hotel, and retires to damp sheets, and ever after- 
wards sufiers from ill health, sometimes speedily 
loses life. Think of the thousands who travel, 
and follow even one stricken one into a sorrowful 
and bereaved family ! Carelessness, when seen 
in its consummation, speaks for itself. 

But worse than carelessness is selfishness 
which pursues its ends regardless of others. 
In the sloppy winter of the Franco- Germ an war, 
an army contractor furnished boots with paper 
soles to the French. In the Crimean war we 
heard of manufacturers who supplied blankets 
which, so to speak, rotted on the backs of our 
soldiers. How much death and disaster was due 
to this selfishness ! Because we cannot count 
the victims is there no guilt ? Moses would say, 
if life be lost and can be traced to a man, let 
him atone for it; results must be dealt with. 
Life is the one sacred thing. 

Nor is it difficult to see that such a principle 
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applies itself to the selfishness of those who by lect. x. 
their trickery and roguery in business ruin the Thede- 

. I /• i -I 3 • structive 

commerce of their country. Alas I for the advice trickery 

, •« • i • J T_ 'i. • of manu- 

because it is utopian, and more because it is facturers. 
needed, but it is true that no tribunal would 
better serve England at this juncture than one 
which held the terror of moral justice over manu- 
facturers who send out worthless goods and taint 
our honest name, and impair our credit the wide 
world over. They rob others, and they destroy 
their country. There are traitors to-day as real Modern 

traitors. 

as those who in olden days took a bribe and sold 
their armies or their castles to the enemy. 

Thus Moses expresses and suggests the sane- The teach- 
tity of life as the predominating idea of law. Let Christ, 
us go on to sit at the feet of the Lawgiver greater 
than Moses, our Divine Master, Christ. The 
difference between them can be put into a word. 
Moses promoted the idea of justice by asserting 
that all killing is not murder. Our Lord makes 
plain the very spirit of the law, and so confronts 
the true spirit within us by teaching that there 
may be murder without any killing, or wound, or 
even blow. He carries it down from the deed of 
the hand to the feeling of the heart. For our The motive 
Lord was the great moral scientist. He held to thelact!^^* 
the law of cause and effect. When He found 
the source of an evil, " There,'' He said, '^ is the 
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sm." Crime is moral before it is physical. The 
spirit of an action is its reality. The motive is 
the man. What is it that kills first in the deed 
of murder ? It is thought. But what gives birth 
to thought ? Desire, passion, hate, malice, covet- 
ousness, ill-temper. As in the sight of the law 
no killing is murder without evil intention, so in 
the sight of the searcher of hearts, all evil anger, 
malicious feeling, and unforgiving temper, is the 
spirit of murder. 

It is thus we learn the true nature of those 
evil passions which so often stir the soul and gain 
possession of us, their true nature at the bottom. 
But once taught of God we can reason it all out 
for ourselves. Are not these things in spirit an< 
assault upon the Divine image our brother wears ? 
When we call him fool ! or '^ raca '^ (worthless 
fellow), nay, when we wish him ill in our anger, 
have we not despised his manhood and his brother- 
hood ? When we have refused him our love and 
sympathy, have we not virtually refused him life ? 
For what is left of life when the things of love 
are refused ? 

Perhaps we little think of it thus, perhaps 
scarcely dare acknowledge the justness of the 
reasoning because, alas ! the crime is so common. 
It is so common because we are so proud, and so 
sensitive, and so selfish, and there are so many 
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provocations in this world of pushing, and striv- leot. x. 
ing, and rising, and falling. Yes^ the common- 
ness of the sin tends to make us forget or gloss 
over its real dark nature. We fall so often, it 
may be, we dare not admit its enormity, for else 
what judgment we go on treasuring up against 
ourselves ! It is only a little temper, we urge False paiii- 
in palliation. Thus we soften down the sense 
of oflFence. ^We soothe conscience by saying 
that if we are short-tempered we don't bear 
malice ; that when it is over, it is done with, and 
80 on. But how does all this do away with the 
plague-spot of the passionate heart, or alter the 
fact that over and over again there have been 
murderous moments in life when, as it were, 
thought has been full of vengeance and the hands 
in spirit been red with blood? Never was a 
truer illustration of the French proverb, ^^He 
who excuses himself, accuses himself.'' Surely Bad 
it is no palliation of theft that the thief is good- ^®*®°^^"&- 
tempered, or has fits of remorse ? It is no less 
evil in itself when passion gains the mastery 
because it is not of long duration. He who 
strikes a blow may be the next moment full of 
shame, but the sin and the blow are a pitiable 
fact for all that. 

Mastery of self is then the great lesson which The great 
this law suggests to us. Therefore once more the law. 
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! LECT. X. in an age whicli exalte culture I appeal for real 
self-culture. What is true culture ? The ability 
to admire flowers or to paint them, accomplish- 
ments, manners ? Put so, it is, as Carlyle says, 
^^the windiest gospel that was ever preached/' 
These things are but veneer which may cover 

True rottenness. True culture seeks the inward first, 

the culture of self-control, a fine Christian stoi- 
cism, self-restraint according to the highest moral 
view of life, to be true of heart, sweet at the core. 
It is better to subdue our temper, better to curb 
one passion, and rid the heart of the perilous 
stuff of uhforgivingness than to speak all tongues. 

True glory. Or possess the most perfect taste. It is better to 
acquire self-mastery than to be an Alexander the 
Great. ^^ He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city. " The greatest glory of 
all is in the power of all. 

The tend- There is an obvious reason why this view of 

ency of -i • . t -r 

theday Culture should be insisted on: It looks first of 

direction all, I Say, to inwardness of life, but the impulse 

thespirit of t^© ^ay is to get out of self into . externals. 

culture. T^® hurry and bustle of business, the hurry and 

bustle of pleasure, the rapidity of social changes, 

the unceasing craving for something new, the 

efforts ever renewed to obtain more favourable 

physical conditions of existence, and the fascin- 

atiug hopes excited by the recent conquests of 
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science, all tend to depress the action of thought, leot. x. 
and to stimulate sensation. The tendency of this 
drift of things is to cause men to be less careful 
about the moral elements of true character, and 
more anxious for the thousand luxuries which How ft 
are becoming indeed the secondary necessities of ^°^ ^* 
civilized life. Thus it tells indirectly upon the 
idea of culture, and degrades it into the posses- 
sion of that which makes a display, which gives 
distinction, which adds a grace or can be a hand- 
maiden to wealth. As Wordsworth says : Words- 
worth. 

" All our life is dressed 
For show, mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom ; we must run glittering like a brook 
In th' open sunshine, or we are unblest." 

So it comes about that culture is divorced from 
morals, or put in the place of morals as somehow 
the same thing, though but a mere varnish of the 
outward man. So it comes about that men in their 
schemes of education turn away from the advo- 
cacy of the fear of God, which is the beginning 
of wisdom, and wo.uld rather believe (what by 
itself is only sham and cant) that if you teach 
people how to judge of a good picture you have 
begun to make them good, as if taste were Taste not 

nn 01*51.1 s 

morality. If it were, there are roues who would 
be the most finished moralists. So it comes about, 
as we in this town know all too iS^ell, that there 
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LBOT. X. are men who seem to think that patronage of 
the fine arts is as good as living virtuously, 
soberly, and piously. 
Confusion j^ jg ^ mere confused medley of wrong and 

of ideas. •' ° 

right; right things put into wrong places, and 
expected to do work of which they are not 
capable. Taste and accomplishments are very 
good in themselves, but they are only the fringe 
The fear of of true self-culturc. That has for its soul the 
Bouioftrue fear of God. Indeed that fear is the inspir- 
ation of it throughout. It builds up the whole 
character and manhood. It rounds and perfects 
life, excluding nothing that is true and good, 
including nothing that is false and impure. 

Therefore to that man or woman who desires to 

be truly cultured the word of this law comes thus : 

Inwardness (< Guard the first springs of thought and will.'' 

of culture. f & 6 

Keep down, hold down, cast out the self that is 
mean, or false, or passionate. Be master of the 
worse self; let the Christ in thee, thy true self, 
rule. Drift neither in thyself nor with the world. 
Cultivate moral life. 
Culture For the Christian indeed there is but one ideal 

Christ. of true culture, viz. to be like Christ. All ac- 
complishments must be built round this ideal or 
raised up as a consistent superstructure from this 
foundation in the character of the believer. St. 
Paul has a fine exhortation growing out of the 
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sense of this ideal, and inspired by the love of it. lect. x. 
^*Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil-speakings be put away from you, 
with all malice. And be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you." 

Here is a standard of fine culture for the most a fine 
ambitious, which will add a lustre to any cha- 
racter. Go and determine to yield to temper no 
more, neither short nor sullen ; resolve that you 
will not only curb the tongue and set a watch on 
the door of your lips, but also that you will re- 
strain the thought of the heart ; that you mil be 
kind and gentle as He was. Go and try it. You 
will have business enough for some time, business 
which will be good, interesting, profitable to the 
very last day of your. earthly life. 
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LEOT. XI. 

War and 
capital 
punish- 
ment. 

Both of 
present 
interest. ■ 



Is capital 
punish- 
ment 
right? 



Conscience 
demands it. 



PART II. 



LIFE AND JUSTIOE. 



nPHBEE remain two very important applications 
^ of this commandment, which for want of time 
could not be made in the last lecture, viz. to 
capital punishment and to war. 

It so happens that at this present moment both 
subjects have a special interest for us. We have 
been on the very brink of a great European war, 
through the action of Russia in the East; and 
for the first time for nearly half a century a 
murderer has just suffered capital punishment in 
our gaol. 

Was it right to take that life away ? Again, 
if right, is it expedient to retain capital punish- 
ment as the last penalty of justice ? My answer 
is that it is both right and expedient ; expedient 
indeed because right. 

I venture to assert that, apart from all resent- 
ment or desire of social safety, there is an in- 
stinctive sense of justice which cannot be Satisfied 
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with less than life for life^ which has said in all lect. xi. 
ages^ and which says just as strongly to-day, 
^^ The murderer ought to die.'^ Let the problem 
be stated fairly. Life is all that the human being The 

" , problem 

has here, his all of power, thought, joy, wealth. It fairly 
also runs up into eternal ^ states and conditions, 
and this life is taken away either deliberately or 
passionately, for the sake of a little money, or 
for the sake of revenge. Must not the retribution 
be equal to the crime, retribution, that is, in 
kind, but controlled by justice ? The true test 
is the act of self-defence. It makes no difference Seif- 
to the morality of capital punishment whether a 
man take life in self-defence or whether the State 
does. Indeed, to take the life of an intending 
murderer personally in self-defence presents more 
moral difficulties than for the State to take life 
after murder has been accomplished. But is 
there any sane man who does not feel with an 
overpowering instinct that he must defend his 
own life, or that of another which he sees to be 
in jeopardy, even unto death ? Does it make any 
difference to the right whether life be assailed 
by a snake, a lion, or a man ? He is bound by 
fidelity to God who gave life, and who implanted 
in it the instinct of self-preservation, to defend it 



defence. 



The 

cona 
of tl 

when he awakes out of his passion to view his murderer. 



to the uttermost. The very murderer himself, conscience 

^ ' of the 
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LEOT. XI. deed in its moral reality, feels that notliing less 

than his own death accepted in penitence can 

The tragic adequately cover his crime. So too in all our 

poets. 

tragic poets the mysterious working of the law 
of retribution which they exhibit before us is 
their best title to enduring fame. They make us 
feel what human nature truly is in the mysterious 

Shake- depths of a sense of crime. Shakespere' s studies 

murdepew. ^^ murder are most wonderful, but their power 
over the mind and imagination depends really 
upon their fidelity to conscience and the Divine 

Othello. law. Look at the great-souled Othello, all awry 
through jealousy, who in wild justice murders 
Desdemona, steeling his heart to do it in honour 
and not in malice, and whose sense of justice 
leads him on to spill his own life immediately 
afterwards, beside the life he takes. Look at 
Macbeth, the murderer for ambition^s sake. What 
a, warning ! It had been better for him if 

Macbeth. Macduflf that very night of Duncan's murder 
could have confronted him in the chamber where 
his conscience was still sensitive enough to see 
maddening clouts of blood over all he looked 
upon. Then he was still so noble he would have 
bared his bosom to the retributive steel, and said, 
" Strike, and let out life, it is just.*' But too 
high and strong for human justice God's invisible 
law works death in him. He falls from one dark- 
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ness to another darkness deeper still. His soul lect. xi. 
grows dead m unbelief of all true things, and his 
sin multiplies itself. One murder begets another 
— a horrid brood, the laughter of hell. Lastly, 
life withers into a dread mockery ; it is *^ a walk- 
ing shadow ; a poor player that struts and frets 
his hour upon the stage, and then is heard no 
more ; a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing." 

The view contains deep teaching. I am firmly The re- 
pentance of 
convinced that apart from the dread of the last condemned 

•J i.j.1. J. r n J J murderers. 

J udgment the repentance of condemned murderers 
is largely due to the subtle feeling of manhood 
which,' when conscience awakes, the sentence re- 
stores to them. They cannot escape their doom, 
and hopeless of life they accept it as just, and 
then it begins to elevate them morally to feel 
that in a measure they are about to expiate their 
crime. Through that feeling they are enabled to 
lay hold upon hope in Christ's cleansing blood 
and the mercy of God. This idea is consonant 
with, is indeed a simple deduction from, the tragic 
poets. If their view of human nature be allowed 
to be true then it is better for the murderer to 
die than to be shut up with his sense of crime, 
and without the sense of a just expiation, which 
alone can satisfy the conscience. 

The right of self-defence in the individual is 

B 
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LEOT. XI. equally a right in the State. The murderer is 

That which equally the enemy of both. Without security of 

individual^ life no society could hold together. The murder 

gistmesthe ^f Q^g jjf^ jg .j^ theory the murder of all, because 

the law is violated which protects all. The mur- 
derer is the type of anarchy, and besides he puts 
himself out of the pale of humanity, because his 
act so far as it goes is the destruction of humanity. 
I do not mean out of the pale of human pity as 
an individual, but as a murderer he morally stands 
apart. He is a life forfeit to justice. 
Capital Still the question may be urged, even if the 

paiiish- , ... . . 

ment, is it right be granted to take life in punishment, is it 

expedient ? t . « 

expedient z 
wiiatis Let us answer by a consideration of the law. 

the law? 

Would it not be an utter perversion both of letter 
and spirit to make it say " the murderer's life is 
beyond man's judgment?" Bather it implies 
that man is bound to defend life by enacting a 
trufe penalty. So Moses evidently understood it, 
because he enacted capital punishment for many 
crimes. 
The case of -Qyj^^ that is just the point, some one may say : 

^' for many crimes '' it was the penalty at the first, 
but we have left Moses far behind, showing that 
we have come to think that in those enactments 
he accommodated himself to the savage ideas of 
Is capital his day. Is it not then a further mark of growth 
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in humaneness to look upon capital punishment leot. xi. 
even for murder as too fearful a retribution for punish- 
man to enact ? Svage? 

I answer, in the first place, that this law is no 
mere law of expediency assuming a bloody shape 
only because of savage days. It is certain that 
the law is absolute as against murder. It had The law as 
been promulgated before Moses nnder circum- Noah, 
stances of great significance. When Noah came 
out of the ark he was the second head of the 
race^ and it was to him as such that this ]aw was 
given. And then God put it on most absolute 
grounds, *' Whoso sheddeth man's blood by man 
shall his blood be shed. For in the image of 
God created He him.'' If anything can be its 

foundation 

absolute there is an absolute reason. No time reason, 
or circumstance changes the fact that man bears 
the Divine image, and that fact is alleged as all 
against and nothing for the murdefer. It is of 
the utmost importance to keep this in view 3 it 
will save a world of sentimental confusion of Senti- 
mind. The command and the reason go together, ^n^usion. 
and depend on each other, and therefore it is 
simple common sense to say that if either be The danger 
tampered with the other will be weakened. Let ^nngwith 
a nation, for example, put away capital punish- of*theTaw. 
ment, and it will have done something to under- 
mine the idea of the sacredness of human life. 

B 2 
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The limit- 
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capital 
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murder. 



French 
sentiment- 
ality. 



On the other hand^ let the sense of the Divine 
image be effaced by the teaching of materialistic 
philosophy, and it will not be difficnlt to get rid 
of capital punishment, the best defence of life. 
A spurious sentimentality will be substituted for 
Divine law, and it will be easily abolished as an 
antiquated theological idea. But increase of 
sentimentality is not the same thing as increase 
in sense of moral truth. Nor is it necessarily 
increase in true pity. No pity is true which is 
not righteous as well as compassionate. Moral 
sense must be there as well as tender feeling; 
that is, feeling must flow towards the true and 
not the false object, and is bound to embrace the 
public good. Pity will never be true and healthy, 
that is, it will never be moral, except as it flows 
inspired by the Divine law. 

Let it be allowed most willingly that capital 
punishment ought to be inflicted for no other 
crime than murder ; that we have done wisely in 
limiting it to this instead of, like our forefathers 
of a century ago, inflicting it for crimes such as 
felony, forgery, and sheep- stealing. But this 
limitation does not demand that we should go 
on to abolition, nor does it argue in those who 
would abolish capital punishment a higher esti« 
mate of life. Will any one seriously maintain that 
a French jury is more humane than an English 
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one, though the most hideous murderers in leot. xi. 
France escape death? Only the other day a 
woman who had deliberately carried out over a 
series of years the poisoning of, first, her uncle, 
and then her husband, and then her children, 
was found guilty with extenuating circumstances ! 
For the same reason that capital punishment The 

sanctity 

ought to be limited to murder, it ought to be of life 
inflicted for murder wherever murder is proved, both its 
viz. to maintain the awful sanctity of human life, andinfli^ 
To inflict death for many crimes is to cheapen **°'*' 
the worth of life, because it is taken for less than 
itself; but not to inflict deatK for murder is also 
to cheapen life, because less being exacted than 
the crime took away, the crime itself is thereby 
depreciated. 

To abolish capital punishment, then, would not Abolition 
be expedient from a moral point of view, and 
so neither would it from a practical one. The 
countries which have abolished it are becoming, 
to say the least of it, profoundly uneasy as to 
the results. Italy is beginning to retrace its italyand 
steps, and Switzerland! has re-opened the dis- ^ndf^^' 
cussion because of the increase of murders. 
Indeed, there are two strong practical arguments 
against abolition which make themselves felt in 
course of time. The first is, it renders law power- 
less. Take this case in illustration. A Spanish 
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murderer was released after many years, and im- 
mediately went straight to a cafi^ where one was 
who had borne witness against him, and stabbed 
him to the heart. Had not the law, in reality, 
sacrificed that life, and become powerless to 
avenge it? What, for example, must be done 
with a murderer condemned for life to the lonely 
cell who there murders his gaoler ? The second 
argument is that it takes away the most powerful 
dread by which the spirit of murder is repressed. 
When men reason that confinement for life is a 
worse punishment than death, they have not only 
abandoned the plea of pity, but also fallen into a 
confusion of ideas. It may be worse in itself, 
but that is not at all the same as appearing worse 
to those who run the risk of it. The diflference 
of the effect upon the imagination between life 
allowed under any conditions, and life taken 
away as forfeit, is vital and immense. Men fix 
their thought not upon the horrors of confine- 
ment ; these only experience can realize ; but upon 
the fact that life is not to be taken do what they 
will, and the horror falls out of their view. On 
the other hand, it is simple truth to say that 
of all risks the risk of death is that which weighs 
most with the human mind. Of all horrors the 
loss of life is the greatest, because it is the loss 
of all things in one; and besides, it brings the 
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imagination face to face with eternal judgment, lect. xi. 
As Shakespere says, " Enterprises of great pith 
and moment with this regard their currents turn 
awry, and lose the name of action/^ Therefore of Death 

n /« . 1 • XT • • i." /• stamps the 

all ettects none equals m the imagination oi man guilt of 
the solemn taking away of a life forfeited to ^^ ^'* 
justice. Murder is thereby stamped as a crime 
of unspeakable horror. 

It is doubtless a powerful plea to point out The plea of 

■*• ■*• ^ "^ mistakes in 

how short-sighted is human justice, and the judgment, 
serious mistakes which have been made in taking 
away innocent life. But the possibility of a mis- 
take in the application of a vital principle cannot 
set the principle aside. The true inference of 
such a plea is, that wherever there is a doubt the Doubt and 
prisoner should have the benefit of it Bub it 
ought not, on the other hand, to be forgotten 
that the assertion of the law and the influence 
of it saves more lives far than mistaken justice 
takes away. 

Let us pass on to our second point — War : is War. 
it lawful, or is it only murder on a large scale ? 

There is no difficulty as to what Moses thought, Moses and 
or the Old Testament teaches. Moses was often 
engaged in war ; he left war, indeed, as a legacy 
to his nation, and urged even the command of 
God for it. Is not this a fair fact to urge against 
those Christians who denounce war as at all times 
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necessarily wicked ? And is it not also a fair in- 
ference that our Lord, who upheld Moses, cannot 
therefore in His teaching have meant to condemn 
war as wrong in itself? Still we long for more 
light on this matter. Christianity, thank God, has 
involved it in deep perplexity. When war's vile 
passions, and its scenes of horror and devasta- 
tion, are contrasted with Christ's spirit of love 
and brotherhood, a problem is raised not easy 
to solve. The Christian conscience demands an 
answer which shall satisfy the instinct not only 
of justice but of benevolence. 

There is a sermon on war by Canon Mozley, 
which I wish all perplexed ones could read, one 
of a series which for profound and suggestive 
reasoning carry us back to Butler and the best 
writers of the English Church. Let me give you 
a brief abstract of it. First, he lays down this 
fact as the basis of his reasoning, that Chris- 
tianity recognizes nations as nations. Then he 
goes on to argue that in such recognition she 
must allow the right of war between them, on 
the ground of its practical necessity. For nations, 
like individuals, have existences which they have 
a right to maintain against all aggression. They 
have also rights and interests, and, therefore, as 
a matter of course, there must exist the right to 
uphold them in some mode or other when they 
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are denied or invaded. Well, just as between lect. xi. 
individuals so between nations, differences will 
arise. Individuals, however, of the same State 
have their disputes peaceably settled for them, 
like it or not, by the strong arm of a central 
authority. But for nations there is no central 
strong arm, and war in the last resort is the only 
form of universal government for the decision of 
otherwise insoluble questions of right and wro^g. 
^^ War,^' he say's, "is a mode of settling national 
questions which is justified by the want of any 
other mode." It is the same force, he contends. War, rude 
under a more terrible and barbarous aspect, as ^^ *^* 
the force which operates in the courts of justice 
of a civilized government. Both testify to the 
imperfection of the world, the one on a smaller, 
the other on a larger scale. "The aim of the 
nation in going to war is exactly the same as that 
of the individual in entering a court." There is 
wrong on one side or the other, and " war is the 
only available means of putting it right.'^ This Where the 
last sentence suggests the important distinction 
which is to be kept in view.. It is not the mere 
independence of nations which is the necessary 
cause of war. It is the selfish ambition, rapacity, 
tyranny, and vanity of one side or the other 
which form the cause, and such motives Chris* 
tianity utterly denounces and condemns; but 
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then, as Canon Mozley argaes, " the condemna- 
tion of one side is the justification of the other." 
These very motives on the one side give the 
right of resistance to the other. 

All this does throw light on the perplexity. 
It shows that war is not organized murder, but 
an effort to secure justice and maintain rights. 
It tells us where to lay the blame, and from that 
blame of the guilty it takes nothing away be- 
cause of glory. There is One who will repay 
at the last. It shows us clearly the position of 
the soldier ; he is the executioner of justice on 
behalf of his country. Thus it explains the 
soldier's sense of duty and honour in his calling, 
and how, in spite of its unspeakable horrors, war 
serves to develop some of the finest aspects 
of manhood, courage, enthusiasm, chivalrous 
honour, and the grand devotion of self-sacrifice. 
It places also before us the grounds on which 
our country can call upon us as her children to 
execute her mandates and to maintain her cause. 
The interests of a nation are always more than 

iudividuais. individual lives. We know that no life ought to 
be preserved at the expense of conscience, and 
our country is our conscience on a larger scale. 

Ideal She represents the aggregate blessedness of a 

^^^ ' noble heritage, the common treasure of English 

hearts and homes, which we are bound to main- 



A nation 
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tain. Slie is the embodied ideal of law, order, lbct. xi. 
and justice, of progress, liberty, and civilization, 
in which each of us is made partaker of a life 
otherwise utterly impossible. Our country is 
more than the individual. She is the dead as 
well as the living ; beside the present she is the 
future of unborn generations. She is the product 
of all the past of heroism and wisdom and toil. 
She is the germ of all the glories of the future 
which are possible to them that fear God and 
fear nothing else. There is not an Englishman 
of character who has not absorbed into that 
character something of this ideal England. Her 
children are what they are because she is what 
she is. Let her become other than she is, and her 
children will change also. Let her love money The ideal 
before honour, and peace before duty (for no nation ^^^ 
lives to itself) ; let her forget to be brave, reso- 
lute, outspoken; let her influence be shattered 
by disunion and faction, let her be mocked and 
scorned as unequal to her position, let her become 
divested of imperial instincts, and lose the sense 
that she has a God-given mission, and with these 
losses down go the generations yet unborn. 
" *Tis Greece, but living Greece no more." 

No life, no million lives, are more than interests 
such as these. Better that a nation's treasure 
and a nation's blood should flow like water, than 
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that she should cease to be a high and noble ideal 
to her children. It is these considerations which 
underlie and justify all the policy which has been 
called imperial (as if it were a reproach), out of 
which has sprung our opposition to Eussia in 
the East^ and the Afghan war. Amidst all the 
perplexities of negotiation it is self-evident that 
our real aim is a glorious one. It is not to main- 
tain Turkey, but to regenerate the East. Cyprus 
means that, at least to the national conscience, 
whatever ministers may mean. We have taken 
it as a pledge of honour, not for ambition, but to 
fulfil a moral duty. It is true, we think of India, 
but the one policy explains and justifies the other. 
We are thrown upon the regeneration of the Turk- 
ish Empire because it has been our providential 
mission to regenerate India. England could not 
retire from India, without a betrayal of the vastest 
interests of humanity. To her have been assigned 
the mightiest powers for the spread of truth and 
liberty ever yet vouchsafed to any people. 

" But ought we not/' says the Quaker, right 
nobly, "to trust to the principle of patience 
which we profess in our religion? If it bring 
us loss, ought we not to be willing to bear it for 
conscience sake?'' The answer which solves 
tbe difficulty is this : there is a difference between 
a government and an individual. As Mozley 
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says, ^' To act from motives of humility or gener- leot. xr. 
osity, such as an individual may act on because 
lie only sacrifices himself, would be wrong in a 
government, because a government would sacrifice 
what was not its own. It would be individuals 
sacrificing the nation/' They would abandon 
that position and those interests which involve its 
stability and its moral and physical greatness. 

And yet, is not war to be deplored, and is it not 
to be avoided almost at any cost ? -Yes, verily ; 
but let us not forget that there are evils even Evils worse 
worse than war. I have already suggested what 
is worse, but let Euskin add a strange testimony. 
, . . " When I tell you," he says in his book, Ruskin on 
' The Crown of Wild Olive,' " that war is the ^'*'''^- 
foundation of all the arts, I mean also that it 
is the foundation of all the high virtues and 
faculties of man. 

'^ It was very strange to me to discover this : 
and very dreadful — but I saw it to be quite an 
undeniable fact. The common notion that peace 
and the virtues of civil life flourished together I 
found to be wholly untenable. Peace and the 
vices of civil life only flourish together. We talk 
of peace and learning, of peace and plenty, and 
of peace and civilization ; but I found that these 
were not the words which the muse of history 
coupled together; that, on her lips, the words 
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were — peace and sensaalitj^ peace and selfisli- 
ness^ peace and corruption^ peace and death. I 
foand^ in brief, that all great nations learned 
their truth of word and strength of thought in 
war ; that they were nourished in war and wasted 
by peace, taught by war and deceived by peace, 
trained by war and betrayed by peace ; — in a word, 
that they were bom in war and expired in peace." 
It sounds paradoxical, and even awful, but 
human nature is sometimes awfully paradoxical. 
Therefore it is that 

« 

** God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good castom should corrupt the world." 

The The conclusion must be paradoxical too for the 

Christian 

praying for same reason. We ought to pray for peace, to 
pray for it as Christians ; to work for it, and to 
sacrifice for it. ''Thy kingdom come.** But 
therefore also we ought never to pray for peace 
except as Christian, that is, for a peace of which 
right is the foundation, and in which truth is not 
sacrificed to love of ease or gold. The peace 
which is without honour, which is only ignoble 
selfishness, is the peace Ruskin speaks of which 
which corrupts and is death. Better war a thou- 
sand times ; better troubles and trials — nature's 
war with us— than the peace which saps and mines 
manhood's truth and virtue. Until men are noble, 
and pure, and good, they are not fit for peace. 
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XII. 
THE SEVENTH WOKD. 



HOLY CHASTITY. 

Thou shalf not commit advltery, — Exod. xx. 14. 

npREAT this commandment how a preacher will lect. xii. 

there is danger for some, not in the subject Danger, 
but in themselves. That danger only the help of 
the Spirit of Holiness can obviate. I commend 
you to seek His protection. 

When Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his 'Holy Jeremy 

Taylor's 

Living and Dying/ comes to treat on chastity he caution, 
bids the reader who is prurient read no more, 
" lest he turn the grace of God into wantonness ; 
but/' he continues, " if any man will snatch the 
pure taper from my hand and hold it to the devil 
he will only burn his own fingers, but shall not 
rob me of the reward of my care and good 
intention.'^ 

I speak to-night only to hold out the taper of 
God before the conscience. " He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.'' 

Alas' ! for the terrible need of it, and for the 
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LECT. XII. terrible reality of the subject ! Every age has 
The need needed this commandment, every age will con- 
^* tinue to need it, until man live in his higher self, 
and is swayed by passion no more. The survey 
The his- of the past is indeed an awful task. When the 
ancient historian comes to deal with the moral condition 
of ancient times, he does it, so to speak, with 
downcast eyes and averted face. He dare not 
touch on the immoralities of Greece and Rome ; 
he only ventures on dark hints which veil mon- 
strous, unspeakable infamies. 
The homes God forbid that we should even try to imagine 
these hidden works of darkness. Only one sug- 
gestive illustration will I set before you. So lost 
to the sense of virtue were those ancients that 
the very walls of private dwellings were covered 
with unchaste pictures. Children, our type of 
innocence, grew up amid familiar images of vice. 
After speaking of the obscene paintings dis- 
covered in the excavations of Pompeii, an unpre- 
judiced German writer says : " One might almost 
venture in the midst of such horrors to admit 
that it was high time these were covered by the 
terrible agency of the volcano, by the pure mantle 
of Christianity. For if such was the state of 
Borne and things in a Roman country town, what must it 
Oonnth. havo been in Rome itself, or in those schpols of 
dissoluteness, Corinth and Alexandria ? '' We 
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little think of tlie beneficence of the fire and lbct. xii. 
brimstone which consumed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
But fire and brimstone, God would tell us in their 
burning, are better than the foul and deadly 
leprosy of immorality which destroys nations 
wherever its subtle infection gets the upper hand. 

Some may say, ^' It is as bad in Christian Eng- is 
land to-day." The answer is direct and twofold. England 
First, certainly not in Christian England. Chris- ^ 
tianity allows of neither adulterer nor fornicator. 
Such there may be in her visible communion, but 
they are not of her inner life, not even if they 
be magistrates on the bench of justice, or officials 
at places of worship ; no, not even if they min- 
ister in her pulpils and are styled reverend. It 
is too stale a device to parade the sins of profess- 
ors as the blame of Christianity. It is blasphem- 
ous and unjust. "We meet it with the declaration 
of the inspired word, '^ No whoremonger or 
adulterer shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.^' 

Secondly, the charge is not true of even un- Unchris- 

Christian England. Cast into the scale all the E^land 

foul lives of the Divorce Court, and all the darkest ^^^ ^ ^**^* 

things of her immoral world, and it is not true. 

No, thank God, the Christian world can never be 

again what it was before the days of Christ. It 

is too dark still, but not so dark as then. Then The con- 

the whole fountain-head of social life was corrupt, *^^* ° 

8 
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the very atmosphere of home, and street, and 
temple was tainted with impurity. It was not as 
with us vice in the dark, but vice in the light of 
noonday ; not skulking and ashamed^ but stalking 
abroad with unabashed face, and uncondemned 
by any public opinion. It was vice, I say, befoul- 
ing the pages of the philosopher, the walls of 
home, and the very courts of the temples. 
Women spurning the conjugal tie, ranging from 
husband to husband ; men with absolute power of 
divorce at will ; the highest names in literature 
advocating the brothel ; courtesans wielding vast 
social and political influence ; the temple vestals 
given up to common prostitution; public worship 
often only an excuse and occasion for foul orgies ; 
the very gods, creations of debased imaginations, 
deities of lust and infamy. 

Why do I show you these glimpses of the lurid 
darkness ? I want you to understand something 
of the world^s indebtedness to Israelis moral 
law. Christianity has no need to shrink from 
the study of history. History indeed proclaims 
her the saviour of society, its redeemer from 
otherwise irredeemable deadly corruptions. His- 
tory clearly proclaims that the worship of the 
beautiful under conditions more favourable than 
can ever recur again ended in degradation. His- 
tory makes it plain that the wisest have no scheme 
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of religion or morality which can eflfectually deal lkct, xii. 
with the tendencies of fallen human nature to sink 
into animalism. At the very moment when art Reason and 
produced her greatest master-pieces of sculpture, terrier 
painting, and architecture, at that very moment ^morality, 
society from the top to the bottom wallowed 
deepest in the mire of immoralities. Only the 
law of Jehovah and the Spirit of Christ has 
coped and can cope with the heart that is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked. 

Why do I show you these dreadful things ? God reigns 
Because the God who burnt up Sodom and still. 
Gomorrah, and cast down the ancient empires in 
their voluptuousness, still reigns, and still judges 
nations. It was neither want of wealth nor want 
of armies which caused their downfall; it was 
neither want of commerce nor backwardness in 
arts and literature. To-day we can neither equal 
their sculpture, rival their eloquence, nor surpass * 
their architecture. They fell through that same Why 
luxuriousness which threatens us ; through it and empires 
the vices which breed in it as in a hot-bed. They 
fell, and have become beacon-lights of warning, 
shining red over all the waves of time. 

We are not naturally better than their peoples. The one 

We have not better qualities of head or heart. Sf^ati^s 

We are not more refined by culture than they aMduais. 

were. Far from it. The worship of the beautiful 

B 2 
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LECT. XII. was the religion and the passion of the Greek. 
If culture and taste could have saved a nation 
Athens never would have fallen. Hence this 
stands out the great lesson of history. It is 
not nature however generous, or reason however 
developed, or culture however refined, which 
saves; it is the morality which the Divine law 
demands. That is the salt which preserves both 
individual and national life. 

An im- It is a problem worth a thought how it came 

portant 

problem. about that the noblest intellects of Greece and 

Rome were a world behind the Jew, who had 

neither philosophy nor art, in respect of the idea 

of virtue. To the former adultery was chiefly 

an offence against the civil code, an interference 

Plato, with the rights of property in persons. To the 

the sim- Icast instructed pious Jew it was sin, that is, an 

p es ew. Qg»gj^(j0 against the holiness of God. Plato would 

have got rid of marriage, and advised young men 

to frequent brothels. Cicero, merely to marry an 

heiress, divorced the wife of his youth. To the 

least in the kingdom of heaven all this is both 

abomination and the veriest nioral folly. 

The The solution of the problem is that we have 

solution is..^,„ «,. <,. .. 

revelation light of revelation upon our being, our origin, 

morals. ^^^ Divine relationships. That has guarded and 

developed our moral sense. The moral sense of 

the ancient philosopher had no such guiding 
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ligW, and his reason was no adequate substitute leot. xir. 
for it. However unpalateable'the trutli is, reason 
apart from revelation is the servant of a debased 
heart. No wonder then that it span out the 
wildest folly, and even arrived at conclusions 
which go in the teeth of haman instincts. 

It affords a -useful lesson for our day thus to TKe study 
survey the thoughts of the wisest of the heathen morals a 
on moral questions. Many there are who seem J^ggon for 
to think that the Christian code of morality is *o-<^y- 
an instinct of the mind. Because the reason of 
unbelievers in revelation approves now of the 
morality of Christianity they imagine that such 
reason is independent of revelation, and would 
work to the same practical conclusions with- 
out it. Let a Plato and a Cicero correct that 
idea. Without revelation human reason has no Unassisted 
absolute standard of morals, and therefore it can ^^**faif^ 
only work on the line of expediency; and expe- ^^j^ seems 
diency always means in the long run indulgence expedient, 
to the cravings of fallen human nature. Strict 
scientific reason could not retain our present hold 
upon the sanctity of marriage without belief in 
God, because to scientific reason marriage is 
nothing but a process of material evolution desti- 
tute of all moral meaning. 

As for atheistic reasoning, it is impossible for Atheism 
it to get higher on this or any other subject than L^ediencj. 
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LECT. xii. the low level of expediency. In life there is 
nothing more than matter, and in love nothing 
Bradiaugh more than self-interest. Hence the remedies for 
Besant. the physical evils of poverty lately put forth by 
the Atheists Bradiaugh and Mrs. Besant, remedies 
simply physical, which would in the working out 
be far more eflFectual for the promotion of vice 
on a wide scale than for the lessening of evils 
which arise not so much out of marriage as out of 
ignorance, improvidence, idleness, drunkenness, 
and want of self-restraint. In plain words, their 
remedy is simply a brutal bribe to men and women 
to cast away the restraint of religion. 

What shall we say also of such Acts as the 
C. D. Acts secretly smuggled through Par- 
liament, by which, alas ! immorality is practically 
conceded as a sort of right to the vicious, who 
must be made as safe as possible in the evil way 
they have chosen to pursue ? The supporters of 
these Acts assert that they deal with facts. But 
how ? Atheistically, in the first place ; not as 
moral facts which primarily they are, but as if man 
were only a beast. In efiect they say, '* We must 
accommodate moral law to human frailty.** And 
to cast dust in the eyes of an age which is credul- 
ous before whatever is called scientific they pre- 
sent the saying to the world as a scientific creed. 
I will dare to say it will be found brutish folly 
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at the last in spite of all the scientific halo. God's lect. xii. 
moral laws can never be set aside with impunity. Brutish 
So-called facts which set them aside are never at 
the bottom more than plausible lies. And there 
will always be defeat in the very thing aimed at, 
as is already proved indeed, by the medical: and 
moral statistics of Paris, where this kind of Athe- 
istic regulation of vice is in full operation. How 
can a train oflF the line be regulated. In the second Cowardly, 
place, they deal with facts cowardly. All the op- 
pression, all the shame incidental to the working of 
the Acts, are to be heaped upon the weak and 
defenceless woman, already more sinned against 
than sinning, but the man is to go scot free. 
She is to be more and more brutalized, that she 
may be '^ the saviour of society," in order that her 
more favoured sister may be safe in her virtue. 
Fitting priestess of an atheistic creed ! The 
injustice, the studied, cold-blooded wrong and 
unrelenting legal cruelty of it all, on the plea of 
facts, fill the soul with burning indignation. 
For, in the third place, these so-called facts are immoral. 
used immorally to perpetuate and supply the 
ranks of evil women for the gratification of the 
passions of evil men. How the devil must laugh 
to think that the C. D. Acts are held up in a 
Christian land as a triumph of a scientific age ! 
What is the Divine truth out of which this 
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LEOT. XII. seventh commandment grows ? Once more — ^its 
The roots are in God. Hamanitj bears the Divine 

the seventh image, and the natnre of the Creator is the law 
ment!^ ' ^^ *^® Creature. All that the parental tie has of 
sanctity as the channel of creative power belongs 
for the same reason to the relationship of the 
sexes. Man and woman are the two halves of 
the creative thought of the Holy One. Unitedly 
they express the Divine image. Not man alone 
in strength of body and intellect, nor woman 
The Divine alone in her grace and tenderness, but both as 
one make up human nature. As it is written, 
'^ God created man in his own image]; male and 
female created He them.^^ Therefore, true mar- 
riage of aflfection composes this Divine image in 
blended harmony, each sex the complement of 
God's ideal the other, the two as one the thought of God 
true perfected and fruitful. As it is written again, 

mamage. «^ Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh.^' 
Tennyson Inspired by this truth the poet of to-day can 

the^Divine^ siug about man and woman as 'no heathen poet 
^^^ ' ever did, because ignorant of the Divine fact. 

Of true union, of soul, marriage, of the mutual 
claims of sex, Tennyson writes thus : — 

Man and " For woman is not undevelopt man, 

woman. ^^i diverse : could we make her as the man 
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Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, lect xii. 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow : 

The man be mOre of woman, she of man : 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height. 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind : 

'Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words : 

And so these twain upon the skirts of Time 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powets 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev'n as those who love : 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

Then reign the world's great bridals chaste and calm : 

Then springs the common race of human-kind." 

Most glorious ideal beautifully expressed ! The 
poet puts it as the hope of a larger life, and so it 
is, but mark, it is the simple thought of revela- 
tion for all that. An apostle can soar to still St. Paul on 

marriage. 

higher heights of idealism. Even the mystical 
union of Christ and His Church is employed by St. 
Paul to set forth the full true idea of marriage. 

" Wives,'^ he writes, ^^ submit yourselves unto Address to 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the Church, and he is the Saviour 
of the body. Therefore as the Church is sub- 
ject unto Christ, so let the wives be unto their 
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LEOT. XII. own husbands in everything/' Then turning to 
Tohus- husbands to complete the exhortation, behold 
what an exquisite picture of holy sentiment and 
more than chivalrous solicitude he draws ! ^^ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the Church, and gave Himself for it, that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word, that he might present it to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be 
holy and without blemish/' 
This taught Here is Christian marriage; and how pure the 
of NeroT^ light which encircles it, how hallowed its joys, 
how lofty its purpose ! Judge you of the Divine- 
ness of the idea. And this vision of mutual love 
blending holily into a perfect life, foreshadowing 
not only the heavenly, but the very union of the 
finite and the infinite love was set forth to humble 
men and women of the slave classes, whilst a Nero 
incestuously defiled the palace of the Caesars, and 
Rome reeked with vice in all her quarters ! The 
contrast is an overwhelming argument. From it 
sprang the elevation of woman, and with woman 
the race. 
Chastity. One thing must appear evident to all in this 

view of perfect marriage; it convinces the 
■ conscience of the loveliness and blessedness of 
chastity. We think of the unstained lily, of a 
soul clothed in sweet innocence, out of whose 
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eyes shines a pure light both in joy and sorrow, leot. xii. 

There is no glory in the wide world, not the 

glory of war or wealth, of eloquence or learning, 

like the glory of chastity. Solomon in all his 

state and pomp was not arrayed like one of those 

who have kept themselves pure in the love of 

God. To be chaste is to be qualified for entrance its glory. 

into love's innermost circle, for the "pure in 

heart shall see God.'* There is a special crown 

for virgins in the kingdom of heaven. 

" The soul whose bosom lust did never touch 
Is God's fair bride." 

O man of vice, come and look on this fair vision. An arpeai. 

and ponder its deep blessedness. Chastity is 

the- angel in the human soul, and lust drives it 

out and leaves only a befouled heart and tainted 

limbs ! woman who hast coquetted with passion, 

and not been jealous to the uttermost over the 

treasure of thy maiden grace, who for the sake 

of admiration, or even love, hast listened to the 

innuendo which was not pure, and endured the 

touch which was not delicate, look on lily-souled, 

angel-faced chastity, and weep over its least stain. 

They who have preserved chastity unstained The riches 

have depths of peace and sources of life within ° ^ ^^7* 

themselves. The ear is ready for all truth, the 

heart open for all sympathy in nature ol* in 

humanity. But they who have lost chastity have 

lost the beat of manhood, the best of woman- 
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LEOT. XII. hood. Love, life, and peace are broken afc the 
foantain. 

Alas ! alas ! for those who in their better re- 
morseful moments mast look at this vision of 

Satan and chastity, as Satan stood over Eve in Milton^s 

' Paradise Lost,* when he* first saw her asleep' in 

rosy innocence, when 

" He saw virtue in her shape how lovely ; 
Saw and pined his fall." 

Chastity Chastity then, from the very nature of the case, 

essential 

to true is an absolute necessity of a true marriage. It is 

marriage. 

Mamage is true in proportion as chastity is perfect ; as we 
toour own are worthy of them so it will yield its fruits. We 
na ure. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ marriage what in our hearts we bring 

to it. It may be of earth or heaven, brutal' or 
angelic. And it will react accordingly ; •it will 
either degrade or elevate. The loves of the chaste 
are as incense rising up acceptably before God ; 
the love of the unchaste consumes itself in its own 
passions, and spoils the beauty in which it delights. 
If this be true how can the question be asked 
whether man as much as woman is bound to be 
chaste ? He who could ask it seriously would 
prove himself in the very question to have for- 
gotten his manhood. The whole cannot be 
perfect when one half is impure. Each half 
equally belongs to the image of God. 
The crime But if this vicw of chastity be true what shall 
seducer. we Say of the seducer, who decoys some poor 
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victim from girlhood^s innocence into the foul leot. xii. 
degradations of unholy passion ? What is he not 
guilty of who lies in wait to kill purity, using 
as a lure the affections which God gave for the 
noblest purposes in order to compass the vilest 
ends ? 

It needs plain speaking in such a town as this. His true 
where poor girls are so largely at the mercy of 
those who employ them ; and, to speak plainly, to 
use homely names that are true, let us call him a 
poor selfish rascal, and a mean-hearted coward, 
who thus takes advantage of a trusting victim. 
See what he does. He robs her of all that makes 
life dear, of all that renders possible true hap- 
piness. And when he has robbed her, and filled 
her with shame, and rendered her helpless in a 
hard world, he leaves her with all the burden and 
to pay all the penalty, the brutal coward ! Where 
is the manhood of such a pitiful rascal ? But all 
this is equally true of the whoremonger. lie is The whore- 
one of the most wretched cowards, just one of the 
most contemptible creatures crawling beneath 
the sun ! For he is one who takes advantage 
of a poor victim cast upon the streets. She 
should be an object of deepest commiseration, 
but he is such a being as can delight himself 
in her poor miseries and degradations. Just 
because she is a poor wretch, to begin with he 
uses her like a '^ thing of nought," tramples her 
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LBOT. XII. deeper into tte mire, and drives one more nail 
into her fearful coffin. A woman's lostness fills 
a true man with a vast pity. It appeals to every 
instinct of manhood, but the whoremonger is 
only enflamed with a brute's overmastering lust. 
Great God ! what a penalty he pays. The deeper 
he goes in this sin the more he ceases to be a 
Burns on man. Savs Bums : 

fornication. *' 

" I wave the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard o' concealing ; 

But oh, it hardens all within 

And petrifies the feeling." 

The whore- To the whoremonger, womanhood, man's crown 
fate here, and glory, man's best angel, becomes only a 
scorn and a derision. Hark ! how he sneers at 
virtue I He is content to degrade those who 
bear the image of his mother and the beauty of 
his sisters, and therefore the power of the true life 
withers in his heart. The things of the pure 
become to him only a mockery or a misery. He 
carries death in his very soul. 
St. Paul on One awful truth respecting such I may not 
ness of the pass by in a lecture like this. St. Paul teaches 
^' it in the shape of a warning. '^Flee fornica- 

tion," he cries ; '^ every sin that a man doeth is 
without the body, but he that committeth for- 
nication sinneth against his own body. What ! 
know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own ? 
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The point the apostle has in view is the re- leot. xii. 
surrection body. Licentiousness tells upon the Howiicen- 
resurrection body. We know how licentious- tells on the 
ness tells on the body on this side the grave, in ^^^^ ^"^• 
grossness, loss of beauty, oftentimes in hideous 
diseases. If some young men could see what I 
have seen in a London hospital ; the hideous 
loathsome sights which the leprosy of vice had 
made of men and women once sweet and innocent, 
they would realize how lust tells on the body, 
and how " the house of the strange woman is the 
way to hell, and goeth down to the grave." 

But St. Paul takes us beyond such terrible Andhere- 
experiences ; he instructs us as to the case of 
those who seem here to sin safely. He tells us 
that licentiousness aflTects the formative principle 
of the resurrection body, and that in some way 
every act of evil will be echoed in the body of 
resurrection. He tells us fornication not only 
defiles another, but stains with ingrained evil that 
invisible self of a man which goes out into the life 
beyond sense, that inner sanctuary of being which 
God meant for the temple of the Divine image. 
The sin of darkness is not unmarked. Like invisi- 
ble ink which the light reveals, it marks itself on 
the body for evermore. Terrible prospect ! What 
an awful manifestation will it be for such before 

The 

the judgment-seat of Christ ! How loudly it precious 
speaks of the preciousness and efficacy of the Christ. 
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blood of the Lamb. Let me commend that great 
remedy for defilement. Whilst in duty bound I 
point out the nature of the sin, let me proclaim 
the glad tidings that a fountain has been opened 
for uncleanness, and that though a man's sins 
be as scarlet he may be as wool, and though red 
like crimson he may be washed whiter than snow. 
God's great word is, '^ Wash, and be clean." The 
blood of Jesus Christ His Soncleanseth from all sin. 
To proceed, is it necessary for me to urge that 
chastity is more than deed, it is inward truth. It 
belongs to the unspoken thought and the invisible 
feeling as much as to the outward act. So taught 
our master Christ. *' Look not upon a woman to 
lust after her.^^ As Jeremy Taylor says : '^ It is 
all one with what part of the body we commit 
adultery. If a man lets his eye loose and enjoys 
the lust of that he is an adulterer." Well, then, 
if that be true, what about the ballet- dancing at 
the theatre of which one sometimes hears ? Is 
that pure to the eye ? I think also of the crowds 
I have seen at certain shop- windows looking at 
photographs suggestive of evil ; what are they 
doing ? Through the eye feeding their hearts 
with garbage and corruption. Before the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do it is nothing to 
be outwardly correct if we are inwardly defiled. 
The heart is the man. He looks on the heart. 
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What are we in our hearts? Clothes, station, leot. xii. 
manners matter not. Are we desirous of being 
pure as He is pure that, '^ when He shall appear, 
we mav be like Him '^ ? 

I conclude with one or two practical thoughts Plain 
by way of self-defence. Some may blame me for 
treating my subject thus* I cannot take the 
blame as just. On the contrary, I am feeling 
strongly that the pulpit is blam cable in the oppo- 
site direction, because the matter is so vital, and 
it has been too silent. I turn to my Bible, and The Bible. 
I find it most outspoken. The prophets, the 
apostles, Christ Himself, are all outspoken. They 
justify me even in a mixed congregation. 

I turn to the Church, and lo ! in the strong- The 

' . ° Church. 

hold of Protestantism, I find a revival of the 
Confessional, which we thought slain and buried 
for ever. Why is it once more rife among us 
with all its dangers ? Because there are festering 
evils amongst us which cry out for a remedy, and 
the Confessional seems to ofier that remedy. 
And if we Protestants donH provide a better 
remedy, the evil is so real that the Confessional 
will continue to flourish. 

I turn to home, and what is the fear which Home. 

w 

haunts the heart of every true mother as she 
thinks of her boy becoming his own master in 
such a town as this, or in such a city as London ; 
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nay, earlier still, as he goes perhaps into the 
perils of life below the surface of a public school ? 

Is it not evident that special early training is 
needed, special home training for the boys ? The 
mother ought to sit, like Mary did, *'and ponder 
these things in her heart/' until she can shape 
out her thought for practical action to save her 
boys, and soy the seeds in their natures of a 
pure, noble manhood. There was one whose life 
I lately read (James Hinton), to whom the 
wrongs of outcast women were an absorbing 
thought; and how, think you, did so noble a 
feeling gain possession of his mind ? '^ She ^' 
(his mother), says his biographer, "emphatically 
held, in Pere Hyacinthe's words, 'that if the 
man is the head of the woman, the woman is the 
heart of the man/ She therefore infused into 
her son an enthusiasm of womanhood, which 
is a young man's best safeguard against vice, a 
sacred passion which effectually cast out all lower 
passions, and made it impossible for him ever in 
word or act to do anything to the dishonour of 
womanhood/' 

It is a simple question, mother, but do you 
allow your boy to tyrannize over his sisters, or 
do you teach him in their person and your own 
the respect and courtesy due to woman as woman ? 
It is a deeper question than you perhaps imagine. 
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Life is builfc up of little things, and tlxe most lect. xii. 
powerful habits are the effect of constant associa- 
tions and influences. 

Do you ever talk frankly with your boy in Another, 
connection with this evil ? You know the seeds 
are in him to develop evilly if he be left ignorant, 
or the creature of impulse; do you then ever 
think of teaching him the code of true spiritual A code of 

honour 

honour, that it is manly to befriend the weak and for boys, 
the pitiful, that it is miserable cowardice and 
despicable meanness to injure a woman, and that 
above all other things virtuousness is the truest 
manliness ? No one can teach it like a mother. 
And if a mother fails to teach it, God help her 
boys and girls. Undirected in youth at home. How the 
left from a false shame to grow up ignorant of comes to 
themselves, and to become the prey bf passions ^ iieeded. 
against which they have no defence, no wonder 
they fall into evil; and when they seek to be 
good, if they ever do, come under the direction 
of the priest, and lean on him because they can no 
longer lean on themselves, and because they know 
no other to whom they dare tell their trouble. 

Last of all, I take the poor lost woman of the The lost 
streets, foul, flaunting, hardened, and I present 
her before you the virtuous woman of a virtuous 
home. Are you the more virtuous beciause you who is 

shut your eyes and won't see her, and shrink virtuous? ■, 

T 2 
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LKCT. XII. back and won't toucli her? Do you think in 
your heart of hearts you would be any the lees 
pure if you bent over her, and could weep with 
her as a poor lost sister — very poor and very 
pitiful — and could touch* her and make her 
penitent ? Is womanhood a less or greater thing 
in her who weeps over its loss in the person of 
another ? No need to answer ! No one is purer 
for being hard and unsympathetic. No one is so 
near Christ as she who can work among the 
fallen. It is a foul misjudgment of those who do 
so to conclude that, they must therefore be some- 
what indelicate, as if delicacy were a thing of per- 
fume and silks. It is the strength of love which 
enables them to conquer their natural hesitation. 
To them virtue is so precious that they will go 
down into all that sin in order to restore it. That 
is the truth. But if any will persist in this mis- 

or the more judgment, let them go on to point out Mrs. Fry as 
wanting in delicacy, and our Lord Himself as not 
pure enough I That would be simply consistent. 

The subject But, as my last words, I say to those, if there 

cannot be iit»ii -it 

safely be such, who think that delicacy requires them 

to ignore this subject — ^you cannot. The evil is 
working ; see to it that it does not after all invade 
your guarded precincts, that it does not engulf 
that son you love, that brother you are so fond 
of. And if it do, what pity could you claim ? 
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You would not acknowledge the evil as your leot. xei. 
sister's evil ; you would not touch it with one of 
your fingers as your sister's woeful burden ; how 
then would you have the right to look for com- 
passion when it has stricken you ? To be so 
stricken might indeed be a revelation to you. It 
might convince you by bitter experience, since 
you will not see it without, that all society, high 
and low, moral and immoral, is only one organic 
whole, and that if one member suffer the whole 
body must suffer with it. This is indeed the very 
truth. The back slums where prostitutes hide 
themselves by day, and the fallen ones who prowl 
about at night, are portions of our cities, members 
of the body politic. They are sick indeed, sick The 
with an infectious pestilence, a pestilence not less wWch "^^^ 
to be dreaded because it is moral and not phy- ^^^l""^ 
sicah And because society is an organic whole 
that moral pestilence concerns you as a part of 
the community as much as if scarlet fever had 
broken out in your street. If there be disease Society an 
(and especially is this true of moral disease), ^hoU>? 
either what is healthy must cast out that which 
is diseased, or else that which is diseased will 
destroy that which is healthy. The ostrich does- ostrich- 
not escape the hunters by burying his head in ^o'^^^*'*- 
the sand, and no more do we escape the evil 
cj)nsequences of vice by ignoring it. 
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^PROPERTY SACRED. 
Thou shalt not steal, — Exod. xx. 15. 

LECT. XIII. rpHB words are few, but they cover a vast 

The large- extent of ground. It is a sentence which 

thrfour contains all the world's business relationships, 

^^ • and the great questions underlying the natural 

rights of man in property and liberty. And it 

will furnish one more proof that the laws of 

Sinai are the assertion of the most vital prin- 

Two prin- ciples of human life. Two lines of thought will 

them/" serve to unfold the truth of this commandment. 

(1) Property as a sacred right ; (2) As a sacred 

trust. 

I. Property as a sacred right. 
There must be a right or there could be no 
violation of right such as the commandment con- 
templates. " Thou shalt not steal" implies of 
necessity that there are some things which belong 
to one and not to another. 

But our present point is the sacredness of the 
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rigfht. This idea is derived from the connection leot. xiir. 
in which the commandment stands. The one The ruling 
ruling principle of- the Decalogue is that God is Decalogue, 
the only Guarantor of true human relationships. 
'^ I am the Lord thy God/' it says.; says it, as 
it were, over against each law to encircle each 
with sacredness. The rights of parents, the How pro- 
blessedness of home, the sanctity of life, and the sacred. 
ideal of marriage, are all rooted in Him. And 
so also property belongs to the same sphere of 
right. The rights of property run up into and 
mingle with the rights of God. A man's right 
in justly-acquired property is a reflection of God's 
rights in all his works. All property is the out- 
growth of life, the results in houses, harvests, 
machinery, manufactures, commerce, and art of 
creative power. But that creative power is the 
gift of God, and therefore both its rights and 
responsibilities have their foundation and standard 
in God Himself. The property belongs to the 
man, but the man belongs to God. Thus the 
honest gains of toil, skill, judgment, self-denial, 
and good fortune are a man's own by a Divine 
rio:ht of which the civil rio^ht is the echo. 

There are two facts worth our attention at this No society 

• 1 TTf J. T 1 ^ Ti can exist 

pomt. Ijirst, when we seek tor a community without 
living in defiance of this law we cannot find one. ^°^^"*y- 
As soon as in our historical researches we come 
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LEOT. xui. to a time when property was not reckoned sacred, 
when there prevailed 

" The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can ;" 

we reach a condition of anarchy and social dis- 
persion. In order to hold together at all there 
must even be '' honour among thieves/* 

Secondly, observe the reverse truth that all 
human government and all social laws are the 
conscious or unconscious expression of the Di- 
vine law. Just in proportion as governments 
realize its spirit in their legislation, in that degree 
society is placed upon sure lines of progress and 
stability. Slaveries and tyrannies vanish away, 
and human rights in liberty, safety, and honour 
are established. To all this history bears its 
testimony. 

And yet there are times when it is hard to 
believe in the sacredness of property. To the 
best as well as the worst of men it sometimes 
seems an inexplicable evil, the very incarnation 
of selfishness, and the most fruitful cause of 
widespread misery. 
Its reason. The reason is because in the hands of fallen 
man this principle works out such tremend- 
ously painful results, not merely in the worst 
governed countries, but even in the freest and 
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most prosperous ones. We need not go further lbot. xiii. 
than our own. England, which boasts that all 
her citizens are equal before the law, which 
strives by public voice to maintain individual 
rights, presents the most violent and even awful 
contrasts in social conditions. In no city in the London 
world is there so much wealth as in London ; in 
no city are there such gorgeous luxuries and such 
grovelling poverty, such palaces and such hovels. 

Within the last twenty years our national Oar 
wealth has vastly increased. Between 1865 and wealth. 
1875 the national accumulations were at the rate 
of £240,000,000 a year. In 1875 they reached 
the unimaginable figure of £9,800,000,000. In 
comparison of this sum even our national debt 
is but a flea-bite. . We could sustain nearly a 
hundred such campaigns as the Crimean war 
and not be bankrupt. 

Yet with all this vast wealth there are hundreds Our 
of thousands in actual destitution, immersed in destitution, 
squalor and want, and there are millions who live, 
as we say, from hand to mouth week by week. 
Who then has the wealth ? The answer is the 
few, the upper ten thousand, as we call them. 
One writer states that £370,000,000 goes to 
purchase luxuries for only some 450,000 families, 
at the rate, that is, of £825 for each family. 

Look at the suggested contrast. A. few com- ^® jj^g^. 
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^ECT. XIII. paratively witli lands and luxuries, with ease and 
splendour, and the many in various conditions of 
poverty, vast numbers crowded into wretched 
houses without comforts or decencies, exposed to 
privations and disease, doomed to hopeless life- 
long toil. 

The origin Is it not natural for the hopeless Lazarus to 

munism. think of the luxurious Dives as a kind of op- 
pressor, whose swollen luxuries drain away his 
poor necessities ? Dare we honestly put our- 
selves in his place, the only way in which to 
fairly judge as between fean and man ? Is it 
easy for hunger and weariness to see through 
these things, and to reason out as a matter of 
course the sacredness of property? Here is a 

A real case, man (the case was real) who tries in vain during 
the late bad times to get work as a blacksmith ; 
week after week he tramps about, and finally 
succumbs to hunger and exposure, and lies a 
dying. Is it easy for his wife, with her children 
crying for the bread «he cannot give, to view with 
calm philosophical content the fine equipage and 
liveried footmen of luxurious Dives ? Is it not 
rather in human nature (and human nature such 

« 

as this is sacred too) for her to cry out in agony. 
Reasoning *' Just what he would novcr miss would save all 
nature. ^^7 loved ones, my pretty ones, and my husband.'' 

Is it not natural for such to reason that they have 
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less than nature needs because Dires has more, lect. xm. 
and that if wealth were equally distributed all 
would have enough, and all would be happy. 
' Two things are certainly true. 
First, that wealth has a tendency to fall into a Money 

m&kes 

few hands. Money makes money, is a proverb, money. 

In the nature of things, because there is only a 

limited amount of wealth, if the few get it 

the many must be poor. Granted that some 

are provident and many improvident, that some 

are sober and many drunken, yet the diflfer- 

ence is not all there. There are thousands of 

decent, sober, working men wh6 never can break 

through the iron ring of circumstances, and must. 

for ever remain, from one cause and another, in 

the ranks of poverty. That is a mournful fact 

which true piety will not fail to recognize. 

Secondly, it is equally true that wealth is too 

often enjoyed with the most inhuman selfishness. Many rich 

cure selfitili 

It is turned into a curse instead of a blessing, used 
to increase misery instead of reducing it. If you 
want to find hard rock from which never flows any 
stream of mercy or helpfulness, which seems in- 
capable of pity for any others^ distress, go to certain 
wealthy ones, the cream of fashion and frivolity. 
There is polish and there is granite. 

Is it any wonder therefore that some of the How it 

appears to 

best men as well as the worst have come to some. 
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LECT. xui. the conclusion that property is a mistake and 
even a crime, a virtual robbery of the many 
labouring poor, a sort of treason against man's 
natural rights in the things of a common life and 
a common world ? 

Josticeto Communism or socialism is the political ex- 
pression of this feeling of the common rights of 
humanity, and whilst we must needs reject it in 
this systematized form let us do it justice in the 
thought of the sincerest of its advocates. It has 
in it a noble instinct of brotherhood; it has a 
sympathetic realization of some of the evils and 
anomalies of human life ; it has a passionate 
desire to strike at the root of a misery which 

Let society appals and harrows the soul. And because at 
the bottom socialism is such a ciy, even though 
it be but a blind cry, or a cry in the dark, 
that which calls itself society, that portion who 
enjoy the wealth, had better take it to heart. It 
is a cry for light, and sympathy, and help, and 
therefore a cry which we ignore at our peril. 
And I am bold to say, that they who give this 

A contrast, cry articulate voice because they feel its pathos 
in their hearts are more acceptable to God the 
great Father, with all their faults are nearer Christ 
the great Common Brother, than those are who in 
correct selfishness pay their 20s. in the pound, 
and go on amassing wealth without caring for 
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the condition of the poor. He who does not feel leot. xm. 
himself a part of humanity has the essential 
spirit of a robber and oppressor. 

But communism, though it has this cry at its Socialism 

T ■ . , , . A • as a system 

heart, is not as a system true. As an organiza- untrue, 
tion whose means are force it has become a law- 
less tyranny, the enemy of society, and even of 
human nature itself. It seeks to remedy a real 
evil by wrongful means, and would therefore 
*^make confusion worse confounded.^^ Besides, 
it has taken for its cardinal principle an untruth 
which can never realize anything but excess and 
instability, and the overthrow of social order. 
Communism in regard of wealth means share and its ruling 
share alike, according to the common phrase that 
one man is as good as another. To be consistent 
it would, I suppose, have certain special times of 
distribution, because it is in the nature of human 
aflFairs to produce constant inequalities. If one 
man is as good as another, it is certain that all 
men are not equal in the power which makes 
wealth. Some are strong, some weak, some 
anxious, some careful, some wise and some fool- 
ish, some prudent, others careless. The irregu- There- 
larity would be constant, and the endeavours to treating 
deal with it would have to be constant also. The ^^^J^ 
simple result would be, even if society were not 
reduced to anarchy, that all wealth would be 
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LECT. xiiT. destroyed. The endeavour to equalize wealth 
would make all equally poor. The communism 
realized would be a communism of abject poverty. 
Who would care to toil if the fruits of toil must 
be squandered perforce upon all alike; for by 
what means could the idle and the vicious be kept 
down in such a community ? If at the East end 
of London this class abounds even under our pre- 
sent system, because of indiscriminate charities, 
how much more would it abound when it could 
shelter itself under social rights? Life would 
soon begin to be felt a monstrous injustice by 
all the workers ; and, wprse 'still, the workers 
would inevitably drift down amongst the idlers. 
Thus a withering blight would fall upon national 
progress. It would be cut off at its source. If 
the principle of the rights of property gives rise 
to a selfish accumulation of wealth, the principle 
of communism would cause a selfish annihilation 
of human industry. It would be a leanness like 
that of Pharaoh^s lean kine, which devoured all 
but were none the better. The fatal flaw of com- 
munism is that it would act in reverse of human 
feelings, and would do so by force, and not by 
moral change. It has a truth at its heart but it 
perverts it. It would realize by physical power 
what can only be effected by a new moral sense 
in man. It too is guilty indeed in its very en- 
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thusiasm of humanity, for it would impose lbct. xiii. 
the selfishness of the multitude in place of the 
selfishness of the few» It too appeals to selfish- 
ness. When there are no bad men, when there A possible 

commun- 
is no selfishness any more in either the few or ism. 

the many, in either the rich or the poor, when 

men are of a Divine spirit, then communism will 

be gloriously possible, then it can be true. Then 

that dream of George Macdonald in his novel 

of 'Thomas Winfffold, Curate,' will be realized. * Thomas 

TV trf \A 

He depicts a community in which wealth was the Curate.' 
common store of a pure-hearted brotherhood, in 
which the one great evil to be dreaded was not 
poverty but selfishness, in which the one g^eat 
blessedness was not to amass for oneself but to 
contribute generously to the common good. All 
in every department of labour knew and accepted 
his rightful place and filled it cheerfully, each 
finding his best life in planning, serving, buying 
and selling, for all the rest. Fanciful, senti- 
mental, impracticable, some are saying in their 
hearts. It is the fancy and the sentiment of 
truth nevertheless. Therefore also I hold it to The ideal 
be the ideal of all true souls. And whether 
practical or not does not matter to such ; the ideal 
is the only real, the only vision which abides ; it 
is the only real to aim at, long for, if needs be 
weep for. And let no professing Christian forget 
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tliat his religion dreams of just sucli a com- 
munistic world, at least, in spirit, as that which 
the novelist describes ; of a-communism like that 
of which the brief pentecostal day was typical, 
whea the disciples, " walking in the comfort and 
joy of the Holy Ghost," had all things in com- 
mon. That was a transient glimpse of the ideal 
which shall be realized in the reign of the Son of 
man. To it all the prophets bear witness. To it 
all the best hopes of our race look with expecta- 
tion. But it will be a communism not of force 
but of choice, not imposed from without but 
developed from within by the instincts of a Divine 
love. The communism of Christian love will 
make a heaven on earth, the communism of force 
can only produce a hell. 

At this point trades-unions appeal to us for 
discussion. They have in them an element of 
communism ; is it of a true or a false kind ? To 
support the common rights in labour of the 
working class as a class is a perfectly legitimate 
object for which to combine; and the right to 
combine must be ungrudgingly allowed. There 
can be no quarrel with working men on this score, 
any more than with doctors and lawyers, in some 
sense the most jealous of unionists. However 
much we deplore that the old kindly relation- 
ships of master and man which once prevailed 
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prevail no more, or are rapidly dying out, we leot. xin. 
must not charge the fact upon the men alone in 
these days of joint-stock companies and monster 
establishments. It would be simply unjust. And 
yet, explain it as we may, it is a sorry sight to see A sorry 
capital and labour, which should be allies, in two 
opposite camps, looking at each other with eyes 
of jealousy, not to say of enmity. Let the fault 
lie where it will it is a sorry fact. Perhaps with 
human nature what it is, it could not be other- 
wise. The working class cannot yet trust eco- Anexpia- 

1 . . 1 ^ .-, . , nation of it. 

nomical principles, because they are not yet 

philosophical enough to understand the dogma 

of political economy that the demand regulates 

the supply, and therefore that wages will go up 

or down according to the need of labour. They How the 

judge as yet by the mere sight of their eyes, class 

They see masters living in great style; they ^^ ^^^' 

argue that they are making large profits out of 

their toil, in which labour does not fairly share. 

They know too that some masters are greedy 

and grinding, and will only be just if obliged; 

and they also see what is undoubtedly true, that 

with such the working man individually is weak, 

and union alone can make him strong. It is not 

to the principle or the purpose of union then that 

exception is taken. No wise man wishes to see the 

working classes weak and oppressed, but neither 

u 
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does lie wish to see them use the strength they 
have become a^are of unwisely and in opposition 
to the best interests of their country. It is to 
certain rules and modes of action to which objec- 
tion is made. I am not qualified to criticize these 
rules in detail, but I lay down two general tests 
which comprehend the standard to which I should 
subject particular union laws and regulations. ~ 

1. The first is the general good. The nation 
is the largest union of all. All other unions 
formed within it must be subordinate to it. 
Isolated action, or a theory of interests separate 
from it, is necessarily suicidal. " If a kingdom 
be divided against itself how shall it stand ? ^' 
How then shall we judge of strikes; that rude 
method of brute force, that civil war in which 
lives are lost and revenues squandered though no 
blood be spilt? Is it contended that they are 
necessary in the abstract to maintain the union ? 
But even so, have they not often been undertaken 
in very wantoniiess, not as a last resort of reason, 
but in mere violence and pride, as if masters were 
enemies ? And they have been undertaken too 
in the idea of folly that wages can thereby be 
kept up in a time of inevitable decline. There 
must be something radically wrong in the suf- 
frage of unions when strikes so momentous in 
results to home and country can be carried over 
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the heads of the experienced and prudent married lect. xm. 
men by the youDg and headstrong members. Evil 

Thinking of the general good again, how 
must we judge of that want of adaptability The folly 
to circumstances (to. put it mildly) which is and fast 
too often displayed by unionists in bad times, wages. 
It is simple . common sense that a half-loaf is 
better than no bread. It is simple common Common 

sense 

sense that if an order can be kept in England things 
in a bad time by a judicious concession in price ^° * 
it should be kept. But no 1 the tale is common 
that men wont earn 25^. because they can't 
earn 30^.; and, as for orders, we read in this 
montVs number of the * Nineteenth . Century,' 
that large contracts have of late gone from 
the iron trade to foreign lands, and everywhere 
furnaces have had to be put out, because trades- 
union leaders would not read the signs of the Loss to the 
times, and allow masters to take orders at the *^°^ ^' 
prices offered. The orders went abroad, and who 
shall say they will ever return ? 

2. The second test is that of individual rights. Second 
It has been profoundly observed, that '^when 
God created man a being with many wants, and individual 
compelled to labour for his livelihood. He gave vwlated. 
to every individual the right to labour, and that 
right is his most sacred possession. ^^ But trades- 
unions do not acknowledge this, at least not in 

u 2 
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the only true way, that is, practically. They will 
not let a non-unionist live if they can help it, for 
they will not let him labour. Moreover, they de- 
cree harsh and tyrannical laws of limitation, not for 
the public good, but for their own selfish interests. 
The number of apprentices is kept down, and 
thus the rights of s6me Qre ruthlessly sacrificed 
for the sake of others. In this they are more 
oppressive to their own class than the most 
grinding masters. And it is in vain to urge the 
limitation of the number of doctors and lawyers; 
that is not an arbitrary limitation for class in- 
terests, but a natural limitation of eflBciency for 
the public good, lest unqualified men should ob- 
tain admittance. Let trades-unions set up this 
qualification of efficiency, and they will not only 
strengthen themselves but their country also. 

On the contrary, their influence is actually 
detrimental to efficiency. The element df com- 
munism which they cultivate is false, viz. a min- 
imum standard of wages coupled with the rule 
that there shall be no piece-work. Inevitably 
the tendency is to take also the standard of skill 
and energy in work from the least efficient. 
When a good workman is taught that it is unfair 
to others to do his best it paralyzes his hand and 
perverts his moral sense. When he is told that 
he must not ^^ chase," that his God-given powers 
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of hand and brain shall be no real benefit to him, lect. xtii. 
it must work badly, and eventually drag down all 
British labour to a dead level of mediocrity. In 
denying, or even arbitrarily limiting, to any 
extent, the natural rights of mental or physical 
superiority, all incentives to progress are gradu- 
ally destroyed. To put it in a homely proverb. Progress 
'^ it kills, the goose which lays the golden Qgg.'' ^ ^"^^ * 
For it is certain that trade can never more be a 
monopoly of any country. It will follow supe- 
riority — superiority of workmanship and cheap- 
ness. Thomas Brassey, M.P., no enemy of Piecework, 
unions, has an article in the ^ Nineteenth Century 
Magazine ' this month, already referred to, which 
sounds this warning note. "In their opposi- Thomas 
tion,^' he says, "to the system of piece-work, ^^^®®y- 
and in giving no encouragement to diligence and 
superior skill on the part of the workman, trades- 
unions are wholly in the wrong. If their native 
vigour be repressed by a baneful influence from 
without, the star of British commerce must soon 
decline behind that great continent in the West 
which is peopled by our own descendants.^^ 

. It is a sorry sight then, and full of gloomy The true 
foreboding, to see capital and labour in such union co- 
antagonism. The only true trades-union must °^^* ^°°* 
comprehend both, or trade will be lost, with all 
that means to our dear old England. 
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"Where then is the diflficulty which prevents 
this natural alliance ? What is it which hindei^s 
the settlement by friendly arbitration of ques- 
tions which convulse trade, and waste millions 
of money? The difficulty is merely spirit — 
the presence of one kind of spirit instead of 
another — in the hearts of both masters and 
men. Instead of the spirit of brotherhood rul- 
ing, there rules the spirit of greed and selfish- 
ness. What is wanted is the spirit of fairness, 
justice, and love — that is, the spirit of Christ. 
Judge for yourselves, brethren, what Christianity 
might do for trade and country, for home and 
throne, if men would truly give it place in 
their hearts, if we were only all "rooted and 
grounded in the love of Christ.^' The grandest 
ideal of trades-unions is in Christianity ; and no 
code of political economy has yet been discovered 
at once so simple and so effectual as the spirit 
of Christ would be. " Servants," it says, " be 
obedient to your masters as unto Christ, not with 
eye service as men pleasers, but as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart." 
Would not that content you, masters and mis- 
tresses ? But it also says, " And ye masters, do 
the same things unto them, knowing that your 
Master also is in heaven, neither is there re- 
spect of persons with Him.^' Would not that 
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satisfy you, whether workman or domestic leot. xiu. 
servant ? 

See what it means. On the one hand, do your His 
work conscientiously ; that alone is real honesty. ™®*^^^* 
He who works only according to a scale and stops 
short of his power ; she who rouses up only when 
the mistress is coming, is as dishonest as they 
who pilfer money. On the other hand, let the 
master put himself in the place of the workman, 
and do as he would be done by. Let him pay 
what is just and equal in the sight of God, let 
him take his workman into a fair and brotherly 
partnership. 

There is a great principle of true wealth sug- True and 

TfllfiA 

gested in those words of inspiration. All wealth wealth, 
is not before God sacred property. Wealth 
gotten by oppression, or false dealing direct or 
indirect, or-out of the sins of others, is not Divine 
money. It is mammon of unrighteousness to 
which God never sets His seal as true. To be 
sacred it must be sacredly obtained. The com- Legal 

-. • 1 1 • 1 • 1 I /* 1 wealth not 

mand as seen m this light soars tar above mere necessarily 
legality. His is no wealth of which God guaran- 
tees the title-deeds who has obtained it by cheat- 
ing, deception, adulteration, over-charging, or 
out of the weakness and necessities of the poor. 
Such wealth may stand good in human law j must, 
I suppose ; it looks as good to worldly eyes, but 
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LEOT. XIII. what it will look to the Divine eye, and what it 
will turn to at the Day of Judgment, is quite 
another thing. 

A rotten Further, this moral view of sacred wealth 

plea. 

throws aside with scorn the plea that business 
must be done crookedly and selfishly because 
competition is fierce, and the dishonesty of some 
necessitates the dishonesty of others. It is a 
coward's plea, the plea of a heart rotten with the 
unholy love of the riches of a wicked world. 
Honesty I utterly deny, however, that the facts of life 

policy. 8,re in favour of such a plea. If the golden rule 
gives a hard path, slow of ascent at first, yet 
every step is a safe and sure one. The world 
could never have coined such a maxim as ^^ Hon- 
esty is the best policy '* if it were not the result 
of experience. Above all, when after life's fever- 
ish dream we come to stand before God, which 
will be the best? The fewer coins which ring 
true on the great counter of judgment, or the 
. many which ring false — false through eternity ? 
Blessed is he for whom his money shall ring 
true ! 
The II. I pass on to speak of property-as a sacred 

©rsi^red trust. Without this half of the subject the first 
^^^ * half might be only a practical falsehood, only a 

system of selfishness, as if a man having obtained 
property honestly could then use it for himself 
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merely; as if it were his own absolutely in tlie lect. xm. 
lowest sense of human law. 

We have to do with far more than human law. Legal 
That touches only the surface of obligation. If ^ *^* *°^' 
a man pays his taxes and his debts it has done 
with him. He may be a spendthrift, and waste 
his wealth unprofitably in ridiculous or pernicious 
pleasures, but statute law cannot say, "Thou 
shalt not.^^ But God claims a man for all that is The moral 
right towards his fellow-man according to the 
moral law of a Divine brotherhood. The same 
fact which makes property sacred gives birth to 
sacred responsibilities. As in old feudal days Feudal 

, T . Till- I • tenure. 

lands were given by the king on certain con- 
ditions of service, so now God^s gifts have always 
duties attached to them. Sacredly given, they 
are to be sacredly used. The skill, strength, and 
good fortune which procure wealth are God's 
talents, of which He requires the interest. The 
sense of responsibility is indeed just the sense 
of God^s rights in ourselves and all we have; Divine 

T .-, .• 1 • n 1 • steward- 

and the practical expression oi such a sense is ship, 
stewardship, the feeling that what we have is 
Divinely bestowed to fulfil a Divine service. 

And here, brethren, is the glorious safeguard The answer 
of the principle which seems to work inevitably munism. 
towards the accumulation of property. Wealth 
is lawful, but selfishness is not. Selfishness is 
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moral robbery. Here the heart-burning of the 
communist is truely met and divinely answered. 
Wealth belongs to man as a Divine steward of it ; 
that is, in the truest sense it belongs to love; 
that is again, it belongs to suffering humanity in 
all its phases of need. That very distribution 
which the communist would make by force is 
made by love, and thus also there is provided a 
sphere for the exercise of the ^' mercy which is 
twice blessed, which blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes." It is one of the worst condemna- 
tions of socialism that it renders such a sphere 
impossible. It resents kindliness, and it kills or 
would kill love and pity by denying the offices of 
charity. 

Let us practically apply this idea of property 
as a sacred trust. 

1. As to our use of our money. Is it not 
significant that God claimed tithes ? It is His 
assertion of His right to all wealth ; and besides, 
it seems to fix the minimum amount of pious 
offerings. Not to pay a tenth of his income into 
the temple treasury God considered a sacrilege 
in a Jew. 

Do we give a tenth to God? He that has 
£1000 a year does he give one hundred : he that 
has £500, fifty; he that has £50, five pounds? 

We are not bound by a law," some wiU perhaps 
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reply. Well, are we bound by spirit then ? Did lbot. xiij» 
the Son of God come amongst us and give Himself 
for us to set us free from giving a tenth, or to set 
us free from selfishness ? Is wealth only ruled by 
caprice now because Christ has died ? Is it in- 
deed redeemed, not from worldliness and selfish- 
ness, but from the claims of God, by the sacrifice 
which was even unto death ? Should we not Yes, to 
judge rather that Christianity was meant to yield ^^® ™°'®* 
more in actual amount than Judaism ? If there 
is no law, is it not in order that each Christian 
may act like a prince, like one who has been 
redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, and 
who knows that he has all heaven before him ? 
*' On the first day of the week,^' says St. Paul, The rule. 
" let every man lay by as the Lord has prospered 
him." 

But there is more in the claim of tithe than The use 
the bare assertion of a right to wealth ; there is wealth, 
the suggestion of wealths true use. It was to 
be paid into God^s treasury for pious purposes of 
religion. But what is there to do with a tenth ? 
some may ask. What needs so vast a sum as a 
tenth would yield in England only? I answer 
briefly, the vast work of the Church of Christ in 
this poor fallen world. 

To ask the question doubtfully is to show that What 
you have never yet realized the practical purpose Ohuwh? 
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of that which is the body of Christ, viz. to gather 
all humanity into its glorified self. Think of the 
world^s sins and miseries, its lost ones, its hungry 
ones, its corruptions high and low, its enmities 
and strifes, its ignorance and moral darkness, its 
false religions and its unbeliefs. These are the 
sphere of Christian wealth. These need pious 
money. And how glorious it would be if Chris- 
tian men realized the Church as the body of 
Christ, "filling up that which remains behind," 
and regenerating the world! Then it would 
become, to use a familiar figure, the great joint- 
stock company for the pious and heavenly fruc- 
tification of wealth, of which believing men are 
the shareholders, laying up treasure which moth 
and rust cannot corrupt, whose per centage of 
interest is spiritual and of God. " Their works 
do follow them;" yes, the fallen restored, evil 
conquered, souls won to Christ. 

Sufier me in illustration of this idea to give 
one more instance of ideal political economy, 
which, just because it is ideal, is very real in the 
sense of being true. Some may call it fanciful, 
I venture to call it very Christian. George Mac- 
donald, in ^ Robert Falconer,' has a fine idea of 
how to use and transmit wealth. His hero is 
one who spends and is spent in the service of the 
lost and outcast. He had a competency, of which 
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he kept enough for his own simple wants, the lbot. xiii. 
rest belonged to the needy of every kind, whom 
he sought out to help and bless. When called His mode 
from his work he left his money by will to one 
whom he had proved to be like-minded with 
himself, with the injunction that he in turn 
should look out some kindred soul, and he an- 
other, and thus pass it down the ages of need 
to do God's work all along in Christly hands. 
Contrast the spirit of such a legacy with the contrasted 
legacies of the world, in which the amount is all gpint o^ 
and morality nothing j which instead of being a ^orld. 
blessing to others are frequently only a curse to 
the possessors ; which instead of producing God^s 
peace, breed endless strife and woeful differences 
in those who sucked at the same mother's breasts. 
Contrast the method of it with those old charities 
whose special purpose has become obsolete, 
and whose present fate is to do as much harm as And with 
good in the hands of unsympathetic distributors, methods of 
Think of it finally as it hands in at the last its ''^'^^' 
glorious account, after earth's work is done and 
the books are opened. 

The second application of this principle of 
property as a sacred trust is to — 

2. Oar use of ourselves. Wealth is more than Wealth is 
money. It comprises all that God gives us, our ancThave^ 
talents, our influence, our whole self. 
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Too often it is taken for granted that we can 
make a compromise with love and duty by means 
of mere money given in subscriptions. But 
money is not self. On the contrary, when it is 
given to buy oflF personal eflfort we confess thereby 
that it is not self but only a substitute. In reality 
it is the talent in the napkin^ for God values only 
according to the motive. But we cannot work 
personally in all the things to which we are asked 
to subscribe ? That is not the point; do you 
personally take a part in any special Christian 
work ? 

Without a doubt the gift of money as a sub- 
stitute for personal effort^ and faith^ and love, is 
one of the great mistakes of this busy^ luxurious 
age, even from the mere philanthropic point of 
view. Never were so many subscription lists 
sent round, never so many societies, but how 
little good in proportion does there seem to 
follow, and how many efforts positively fail ! 
Simply, brethren, because money cannot do the 
work of spirit, and moral influence is not a mere 
affair of committees arid organizations. One true 
soul working like Edward Dennison worked in the 
Whitechapel back street exercises more of real 
saving power than any ten thousand who subscribe 
each their guinea, and care no more about it. 
Asummary In conclusion, he who lives selfishly, proudly. 
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and uselessly/ abuses his Divine trust. He who lkot. xm. 
in self-indulgence refuses to hear the cry of the of con- 
lost world, who seeks out no Lazarus on whom 
to bestow his crumbs, betrays his trust. He The sin of 
who might do good, who might heal and comfort gent^d' 
and bless if he would, and yet does not, is guilty ^^^» 
of unfaithfulness. He who has money and leisure neglectful, 
time, and does not go into the world of sin and 
sorrow, will have to answer for a broken steward- 
ship. He who, for the sake of display and luxury, and vain." 
and in a spirit of worldliness, lodges himself in a 
great mansion, and drains away his resources in 
a large establishment, so that he has nothing to 
spare for the work of God, has really embezzled 
Divine wealth, and will have to account for it. 

And, brethren, having spoken thus strongly, I strong 
have yet said nothing so strong as these old stern acTeternal 
words which force a question upon the conscience ^'^®^**°^- 
of eternal moment : ^^ He that seeth his brother 
have need and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in Jiim ? ^^ 
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Thou shalt not bear false n^itness against thy neighbour. 

ExoD. XX. 16. 
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LEOT* xiv. nnHE sixtli and seventli commandments forbid 

The girt of us to injure our neighbour by deed^ this 

ninth forbids us to injure him by a word. 

A word ! what's in a word ? Perhaps you 
have not thought of it, but what is the dis- 
tinguishing faculty of man ? It is speech. Max 
Miiller and Dr. Bateman (as against Darwinism 
in its inclusion of man), say that language and 
its logical laws of development furnish the most 
convincing proof of the separation of man from 
the lower animals by an nnbridgeable gulf. 

Words, light as air, contain possibilities of 
happiness or misery beyond the pen to depict, 
or even the imagination to realize. Children of 
our inner selves, of our mind and heart, they pene- 
trate into deepest recesses of human feeling and 
there fix themselves. They are thoughts em- 
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bodied^ invisible creations of the reason, affec- lect. xiv. 
tions, and passions, springing out of the lips into 
the world of human life. 

We realize this in the power of the orator who The orator, 
stirs up the multitude to high-wrought feeling, 
playing on the passions of revenge, or pity, or 
indignation, and moving to tears or laughter. 
Yes, words can light a home with joy or fill it Power of 

words 

with darkness; can wring a soul with anguish, or 
disperse its grief as the sun the morning mist. 

I have read somewhere in Babbage^s writings The 
a curious fact. Every word we utter impels the words, 
air in waves which never cease, as When a stone 
thrown into a lake makes ripples which circle 
wider and wider until they break on the shore, 
and which, if there were no shore, would never 
cease to flow. This physical eternity of words as 
breath may well illustrate the moral eternity of 
words as thought, working, that is, eternally in 
human life in the ever-widening circlfes of the 
generations of time. If indeed to-night we 
could see the work which the words of the past 
are doing amongst the world's sorrows and joys, 
what a vision it would be I Words of passion, 
words of kindness, false words, .true words, Hke 
snow-flakes which the swelling stream absorbs, 
they either overflow with destruction or water 
with fertility the course of life. 
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LBOT. XIV. This view of the wonderful power of words. 
The judg. and of the permanence of their infiaence for erood 

ment of . . . . ^ 

words. or evil, gives a deep significance to this com- 
mandnaent. Our words are realities with God, 
They stand ever in His sight. He will summon 
them to judgment. '^By thy words thou shalt 
be condemned, and by thy words thou shalt be 
justified.^' 

The law There are two sides to this law. When it says, 

''Thy neighbour must not be injured by false 
words," it also obviously implies, '' Thou thyself 
shalt not be a liar." It guards the rights of 
others in our words, it claims also our very spirit 
for the truth. Two lines of thought will there- 
fore best open out the inner principle. 

Truth I. Truth for thy neighbour. II. Truth in 

and our , , - 

neighbour. tJiyseli. 

I. Truth for thy neighbour. 
There are three spheres in which this holds 
good, fhe most obvious application is — 
Courts of 1. To courts of justice. There the doing of 

Justice. • 1 j^ i . 1 J J 

nght between man and man depends on evi- 
dence, that is, on the statements of witnesses. 
Truth To secure true witness is the first need of 

for justice, justice, and this, therefore, is the aspect of truth- 
fulness which is put most prominently forward 
in the wording of the commandment. God is 
speaking as the King and Lawgiver of a newly 
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constituted nation. Therefore it is social rights leot. xiv. 
and legal claims which He settles first. The 
personal element of truthfulness was left to 
develop through national moral progress ; as yet 
it was latent in the commandment. 

In the third commandment we had to consider False wit- 
perjury, or false swearing, in the light of irrever- enemy of 
ence towards God ; but the point of view now is 3^*^c®- 
that false witness is the enemy of human rights 
in justice, and tends to overthrow social stability 
and order. 

^ The Bible insists on justice irrespective of all The Bible 
outward distinctions. This is one of its grand: •""ij'"«<»- 
characteristics. The Old Testament as well as 
the New is all for justice. Eegarding each 
Israelite as the subject of Jehovah, justice as 
pure as possible is its necessary standard. The 
tribunal was His seat, kings " and judges His 
visible representatives. ^^By Me kings reign, 
and princes decree justice.'^ "Justice is the 
habitation of His seat.^' And this gives a most 
absolute right in justice and truth to every man. 
God's nature becomes the basis of moral rights, 
as His life is the basis of all existence. 

Hence God's word warns kings and judges to its warn- 

do the right, not to pervert the ways of justice, ^^^' 

not to blind their eyes with bribes. Especially 

does it champion the poor in their helplessness 

X 2 
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LEOT. XIV. in so far as they are sabjects of oppression. There 
is no poor man's friend like it. Never were such 
words poured out upon the proud and the evil^ 
and those who failed to defend the cause of the 
widow and the fatherless. To realize the full 
force of this^ remember that these denunciations 
were made by God's prophets not merely in the 
pages of a book^ but first in person confronting 
princes^ in palaces^ in the temple courts and 
places of public concourse. 

What was the state of things in early days ? 
With exceptions like the best times of Greece 
and Rome, which themselves in their decline 
come under the general rule, the sense of justice 
had most feeble hold upon the minds of men. 
Public opinion hardly realized the thought of 
justice as a right, and if it had done so there was 
little or no force in it. The weak went to the 
wall, and caprice ruled. A bribe turned the scale 
both as to witness and judge. 

In India to this day it is most difficult for 
English judges to administer justice because of 
false witnesses. Scores of these can be got for a 
few coins at any time to swear anything with the 
utmost circumstantiality. '^A lie," says their 
proverb," "is the salt of life.*' Travellers, one 

In the and all, tell us that the administration of law 

Turkish 

empire. in the Turkish empire is simply a thing of bribes. 
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No move onwards is made except for money^ and leot. xiy. 
cases remain undecided whilst ever there is a 
chance of obtaining something more. Almost 
every Turkish Pasha and Cadi is a sordid op- 
pressor, a blood-sucker of a most miserable com- 
munity. With what result? Just the result The results 
which the Bible threatens, and which has proved injustice, 
true in aU the fallen empires of antiquity. In- 
justice rampant, and then come the degradation 
of society and the drying up of wealth and 
industry. Whole countries wither into desola- 
tion, gardens become deserts, choice places of 
the earth abodes of wild beasts or haunts of 
misery. And when her foe attacks her she is TheRusso 
struck down helpless, not for want of valour, nor war. 
ability to endure hardship, but for the want of 
all those things of wealth and organization and 
national resource which are the product of an 
equal administration of justice. 

Let us take the truth home. If we English English 
people can look with satisfaction upon our con- J/Bibfe 
dition ; if our judges are beyond suspicion, not P'°^"*'*- 
subject either to the changes of ministries, or the 
caprice of kings, nor swayed by views of party ; 
if a prince must take his place side by side with 
a peasant in a court of justice, we have, believe 
me, to thank the laws of Sinai and the Spirit of 
the Bible. It is these which have entered into 
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LBOT. ziY. oar national life and character^ and given birth 
The gift, to to our sense of justice and the constitution which 
^Jten^, of embodies its demands. Bead for proof the chap- 
?^**^' ter on the Puritans in Greene's ' History of the 
Commonwealth and Eevolution/ The national 
conviction that all men are equal before the 
law^ is an inheritance derived from the best 
and noblest part of puritanism. The belief ^^ that 
there is One God and Father of all/^ and that 
'^with Him is no respect of persons/* pene- 
trated its very life and became the legacy of the 
nation. 
The wit- The responsibilities of justice, however, devolve 

responRible upon all concomed. The judge is not more 
judge. responsible than the^witness to deal truly. Jus- 
tice is not only the judge^s care, but the care 
also of every citizen who loves his country. But 
justice depends on truth of evidence, therefore 
bear no false witness. And so justice is more 
than money, or friendship, or life. It is God, 
and our country. 
Thepos- Remember also the power of words in this 

of words, matter. Words can commit murder as much as 
poison or the sword, and as real robbery as is 
. done by the forger or the burglar. False witness 
can swear away both life and property. " Keep 
thee far from a false matter, and the innocent 
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and the righteous slay thou not, for I will not lbot xiv. 
justify the wicked/' 

2. The second sphere in which ^' truth for thy Public 

opinion. 

neighbour " holds good is public opinion. Public 
opinion, yague and impalpable though it be, is 
yet most real ; it is a tribunal of judgment which 
sits enthroned above the whole land. To it great 
national questions come to be solved, questions 
involving the interests of unborn generations 
socially, politically, and religiously. We have a 
queen and ministers and parliament, but the real Its power, 
master of all is public opinion. And this vast 
power is what ? Only the aggregate of individual 
opinion; what you and I and the generality oi 
people think and feel and say« Snch a definition 
at once brings home to each of us the responsi- 
bility of opinion and speech. It is simple fact How 
that we all, from the least to the greatest, wield 
influence, an influence not the less because we 
are unconscious of it. 

There is one thing which is ever in danger Party 
of bearing false witness before this tribunal in 
respect of the greatest questions, viz. party spirit. 
Because it is the way of party spirit to look, not 
at truth or right in the first place, but at party 
interest. 

I do not wish to declaim against parties as 
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LBCT. XIV. such, either in politics or religion. I suppose 
Union not there must be parties, because there must be 
wrong. ^'flference of opinion, and party in the innocent 

sense is only the union of those like-minded 

to promote a common cause. 
Party But party ceases to be innocent when its aim 

soon be is Only the triumph of party, when it ceases to 

desire the right for its own sake, and when it 

dares not do justice and truth. 
How it gets It is then liable to moral illusion, " to call good 
wrong. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ good, to put swcet for bitter and 

bitter for sweet/^ It sees, that is, everything 
done by opponents in the light of suspicion, pre- 
judice, and jealousy. Hence it goes on to impute 
motives and pervert words. It will not allow 
good to be good in its foes, nor evil to be evil in 
Our papers, itself. Bead some of our daily newspapers for 
illustrations in politics, some of our religious 
weeklies for illustrations on the religious side. 
It is pitiable, not that they see things from a 
diflferent point of view, but that sometimes there 
is sj)ecial pleading either to deny goodness, or 
to cover over what is at least doubtful. 

What rancour, what spite, have been bom of 

this party spirit. Worst of all, it is very agree- 

Human able to human nature. It is a stepping-stone for 

lov-Mit. *^6 ambitious man. Party will fight, applaud, 

support. It ministers just that subtle flattery 
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and sympathy for whicli the human heart craves lbct, xiv, 
in all struggles, good or bad. We can bear even 
to be unpopular with some, if we know that 
therefore we are all the more popular with others. 
Thus men come to yield themselves up to party 
spirit. 

On the other hand, how tame and colourless The doom 
in some great strife it seems to endeavour to be ^^S^ity. 
impai*tial, and to hold the judgment aloof from 
both the passion and popularity of partisanship. 
He who sees truth on both sides and wrong on 
both sides, has often in the sight little joy, and 
much perplexity and grief. He needs to be a 
hero indeed to be able to '^ possess his soul in 
patience.'' In the homely phrase he falls be- 
tween two stools. Like Lord Falkland in the Lord 
civil wars, he goes about in a great crisis with a . 
divided mind and aching heart, loved by none, 
suspected by all. The world can gauge a par- 
tisan, it does not understand impartiality. 

But whatever the fascination of party spirit This law 
and party strife, I am bound to say, in the pre- tSaiSSp. 
sence of this ninth commandment, that if a man 
surrender himself to it he is ever in danger of 
transgression, either by what is said, or what is 
left unsaid ; either by treating suspicion as fact, 
or prejudice as truth. '^ Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to do evil, neither shalt thou speak in 
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LEOT, ziY. a cause to incline after many to wrest jadg- 
ment/' 

The case I have Said that the Bible upholds the cause of 

^o^ the poor, but of course only when his cause is 
the cause of justice. Not the poor as poor^ but 
the poor as oppressed, is the object of its cham- 
pionship. But the [poor man may be wrong as 
well as the rich. And no sentimental pity or 
false sympathy must stand in the way of true 
witness. '^Neither shalt thou countenance a 
poor man in his cause.'' 

The There is an obvious and important application 

mendicant 

impoBtor. of this which deals with a too common grievance. 
Don't let loose upon society a mendicant im- 
postor if you can help it. As far as you can, 
after you have discovered such an one^ stop his 
career for* the sake of others. True Charity will 
gain by your action. 

Partial tea- Another application is, don't give an undeserved 

timonials. . .. i**i i>i i 

testimonial, one for instance which only puts 
forward the half of good, and is silent upon the 
other half which is bad. One individual is as 
much as another to Him who cares for right, but 
by a partial testimonial some one is defrauded of 
truth and tricked into an unjust judgment, it may 
Truth, not be into a damaging Engagement. No one knows 
ency. " better than a clergyman how difficult a matter 
this is j but, after all, the question is not one of 
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expediency but of truthfulness. The sentimental lbot. xiv. 
feeling which sacrifices truth is as bad almost as 
falsehood ; at least they come practically to the 
same result. 

3. The third sphere of this principle. Truth private 
for thy neighbour in private life. ®* 

What a vision of evil, boundless as the ocean 
and restless as its waves, comes now to sight — the 
talk which goes on in the world of men and 
women one about the other ! What demons rise 
up before the imagination — the tittle-tattler, the social 
tale-bearer, the back-biter, the slanderer 1 And ®™°'"- 
what a universal relish there is for scandal I Talk 
shall langnish on subjects high and good, but 
scandal, gross for this table and refined for that, 
will always rouse the ear and let loose the tongue. 

And what a satire on humanity the fact is ! The great 
For scandal is not only low and bad, it is the humanity, 
common enemy also. Judge of human nature by 
the report of the slanderer, and it becomes only 
one trampled mass of foulness which engulfs both 
hearer and speaker. It is certain that he who 
slanders your neighbour to you will also slander 
you to your neighbour. It is equally certain that 
our willingness to believe evil in others argues a 
taint in our own hearts. 

It is true that much backbiting goes on out of Thought- 
mere thoughtlessness ; it is true that many would ^dai. 
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LECT. XIY. 



Character 
valued. 



Solomon. 



Shakspere. 



The work 
of slander. 



The true 
spirit of 
slander. 



be shocked if they could only once have a sight 
of the misery and the mischief they work by a 
loose tongue. It is true the heart may not be 
hardened so as not to feel when it realizes^ bat 
yet what sort of a mind is that which delights in 
thoughtless evil speaking ? 

I will endeavour to stamp slander with its true 
moral mark^ and display its real nature. Mark 
then that it attacks character. And character is 
the soul of life^ that indescribable something which 
is especially a man^s true self, the aggregate of 
all he is and has done^ and the source of his 
influence. With character his words shall be 
powerful, without they are only empty breath. 
As Solomon says: '^A good name is more 
precious than ointment.^' As Shakspere says : 

" Who steals my purse steals trash ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And leaves me poor indeed." 

It is in character that we are like or unlike 
God, and it is this most precious thing which 
slander fastens on. It attacks it by insinuation, 
by the spread of rumour, by exaggeration, and 
above all by depreciation. 

What is depreciation ? It is that feeling which 
when we hear of another's good, or praise, or 
success, begins to feel uneasy at heart and tries 
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to undermine by '^ ifs ^' and " buts." '* Yes, quite i^eot. xiv. 
true, but — " "It smiles and smiles, and is a 
villain/^ It looks about to find a blot in the 
purest, a spot on the fairest. 

And what is this feeling ? It is the spirit of 
envy, jealousy, and pride. It is an intolerable 
thing to it that another should seem to be superior 
or possess what it does not. Unable or unwilling 
to rise to another's height, it will drag others down 
below its own level of mediocrity or baseness. 
Perhaps it cannot realize what it does beside, but How it be- 
it destroys more than individual reputation. It 
discredits all honesty and generosity; what are 
they but selfishness in disguise? It blasts all 
chastity ; what is it but prudishness which dares 
not work its will ? It blackens all religiousness ; 
it is of course only sordid hypocrisy. 

Eealize, then, the true nature of that spirit it is like 
which lodges so lightly at the end of our tongues, fly. 
and which we are apt to make our bosom-friend. 
" It rejoices in iniquity ; it rejoiceth not in the 
truth." Passing over what is pure, it fastens 
greedily on impurity or the suggestion of it. It 
is like the carrion-fly, which cares neither for the 
bloom nor the perfume of the flower, but loves 
the filth and putridity of the dung. 

Kealize also its full dark moral proportions, it is a 

_ , , , , , cowardly 

It is the spirit of the cowardly assassin which assassin. 
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LBoi. xiv. stabs in the dark or poisons nnseen. '^ Its words 
are softer than butter, and yet be they very 
swords," When it has the opportunity it gashes 
the beauty, and the purity, and the manhood or 
womanhood of its victim. 

The name Does this sound harsh about so common a 

Devil. fault? It is not so strong as what God says. 
The chief name of Scripture for the devil is the 
Slanderer (Diabolus). In the garden of Eden he 
slandered the goodness and truth of God, and 
slew Divine faith in the souls of our first parents. 

Our Lord It was to this our Lord alluded when He said of 

on slander. 

the Jews who vilified Him, '' Ye are of your father 

the devil, and the works of your father ye will do. 

He was a liar and a murderer from the beginning.*' 

" Of your father, the devil." Slanderers are his 

children, by right of nature, the spawn of his 

spirit of envy and murder I 

The need Strong words truly, but is there not a cause ? 

strong Does not the world need them ? Do not Christian 

^°^ ' men and women need them ? Are there not 

thousands upon thousands who take sweet bits of 

scandal under their tongues and drop them here 

and there like the devil his tares ? Strong words, 

St. James's but not SO strong as what St. James says about 

words. the slanderous tongue. That tongue, he says, *' is 

a fire, a world of iniquity ; it defileth the whole 

body, and it is set on fire of hell. It is an unruly 
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evil, a deadly poison. Therewith bless we God, lhot. xiv. 
even the Father, and therewith curse we men, 
who are made after the similitude of God." 

Tittle-tattle, we softly call scandal, and slander, our soft 
and depreciation, but in the Divine judgment 
they are deadly, and argue the absence of all the 
truth of love. " If any man among you," says 
St. James, " seem to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
mau^s religion is vain.^' Thus it stands clear that 
truth for thy neighbour, truth in love, is what 
the law of God demands. 

A few words only on the second point : 

II. Truth in thyself. 

This principle comes second as a deduction Truth in 
from the law, but first in the order of life. No 
false witness will come purposely out of the heart 
that is true. As Shakspere puts it ; 

" To thy own self be true ; Shakspere, 

And then it follows, as the day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

Here indeed is the law's deep moral foundation. 
We belong to truth because we are the children 
of Him ^^who is true." His nature is our true 
Hfe. 

On last Thursday, being Ascension Day, we The teach- 

ins of 

read the appropriate fifteenth Psalm. It is Ps. zv. 
Ascension- tide still; it is Ascension- tide ever in 
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LEOT. XIV. the Cliristian life. There is no time in which the 
believing sonl should not be desiring '^ thither to 
ascend where He has gone before, and with Him 
How it in- continually to dwell." Mark then how the Ascen- 
true spirit sion Psalm interprets and emphasizes the law in 
the principle before us. Its first verse asks, 
'^ Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who 
shall rest upon Thy holy hill?^' Whose soul 
shall be free 'of the heavens, able to bask in the 
eternal light, and be fit companion for the Divine 
Lord who walks and talks in the pastures above ? 
The answer is, ^' He that leadeth an uncorrupt Kfe, 
and doeth the thing which is right, and speaketh 
the truth in his heart. He that hath used no 
deceit in his tongue, nor done evil to his neighbour, 
and hath not slandered his neighbour." And the 
fifth verse adds, '^He that sweareth unto his neigh- 
bour and disappointeth Tiim not, though it were to 
his own hindrance." Here indeed is ''truth in 
The gist thyself." Promises sacred, engagements sacred, 
conscience sacred, because personal truth is of 
heaven, the bright image of God in the soul. But 
there is no need to amplify* To amplify would 
not merely be to paint the lily and refine the rose, 
but to weaken the force of perfect words. 
Tennyson's -Tennyson's ideal of the perfect young knight 
knight. of Arthur's Round Table, is counted fine and 
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true. Arthur's ideal was to teach each of his mjot. xiy. 

young knights — 

" To reverence his own conscience as his king, 
To speak no scandal, no, nor listen to if 

Is not that the simple truth for every one who 
looks to be pure as He is pure ? Is it not the St. PauPs 

charity. 

inner thought of that sweet charity which think- 
eth no evil ; '^ which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth '^ ? That some of the best The poet's 

genius 

creations of the greatest poet of the day should taught of 
be so full of the Christian ideal, is a suggestive 
tribute to our faith. Tennyson's genius will find 
its best claim to fame in that it has reflected 
Christ so truly, and drank so deeply of His spirit. 

And never shall we be so true and so good, never Our qihere 
such defenders of the faith, as when we too re- hood.^^ 
fleet this spirit, not perhaps in creations of genius, 
the privilege of the few, yet in the not less im- 
portant sphere of practical life. To live the ideal 
indeed, is in some respects better than to write 
it. Would to God there were in each of us some- 
thing of this perfect knighthood, of this fine 
^^ mind which was in Christ Jesus,'' the mirror of 
moral chivalry. The world with all its sorrows VThat 
might still be a world of happiness if His spirit °"^ 
ruled. If we would resolve to think of each 
other kindly, to make the best of each other, to 

T 
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LEOT. xiv. speak of each other charitably, seeking out praise 
and not blame; if we would put away selfish 
pride, which is unforgivingness, and the grudge 
which engenders settled ill-will — ^what a change 
would be soon wrought around us, what clouds 
would lift, what brightness break forth and 
gladden. 

Here is a simple parable-story. An elder 
brother lay dead upstairs; gloom and sorrow 
filled the house. One little one, a girl to whom, 
he had ever been kind, crept up to the chamber 
where he lay, and was found with his cold white 
hand in hers. She was caressing it, weeping on 
it, and murmuring over it : '' This hand never 
struck me, this hand never struck me.'' 

Oh, if we had never struck any one with our 
tongue ; if our words had always been kind, and 
never injurious ; loving, and never untrue, how 
very blessed would it be ! Good would it be, if, 
as we lay white and still, to speak no more in 
this life, it could be said of us : " He, she, was 
true and kind in word and deed, tender- spoken 
and true.'' How much for this world's happiness 
and good might each of us do, even from to-night, 
if we took a solemn vow, by the help of God, 
henceforth '^ to refrain our tongues from evil, and 
our lips that they speak no guile ; to seek peace, 
and pursue it." 



Its appli- 
cation. 



A true 
resolve. 
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XV. 

THE TENTH WOED. 



SACRED CONTENT. 

JTiou shall not covet thy neighbour's hotcse, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife^ nor his manservanty nor his 
maidservant^ nor his ox^ nor his ass, nor anything that 
is thy neighbour's, — ExOD. xx. 17. 

npHE last of God's ^^ ten words '' is perhaps the leot. xv. 

-*- most difficult to handle. As soon as we The last 

earnestly grapple with it, it springs into vast differs 

spiritual proportions which are seen to include o^™Ji^^ 

all the other commandments. There is in it also 

a new element. It has a Divine internal energy it is a 

which works within a man, so as to produce the J^yer. 

assurance that the whole law is spiritual and 

depends on spirit for true fulfilment. Thus it is 

a lever added to the law (if I may so speak), ever 

elevating our moral sense, and bringing home to 

us the conviction that the law is life, life eternal. 

To make this thought clear I will develop the 

following statement: — The commandment en- A paradox. 

forces content, but so as to produce discontent, 

and in so doing proves itself Divine. 

T 2 
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LEOT. XY. 
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The age 
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with con- 
tent. 



Life a 

fierce 

struggle. 



The law of 
the sur- 
vival of 
the fittest. 



I. It enforces content. This is a selfrevident 
proposition. Forbidding us to covet what be- 
longs to another, the inference obviously is '^ Be 
content with your own." 

I have no doubt that this enforcement of con- 
tent is a difficulty with some. Not that their 
objection would lie against the commandment, as 
it forbids unlawful desires which it would be 
impossible to rightly gratify ; but they look with 
suspicion on contentment, as if it repressed 
energy, as if it said, '^ Stay were you are in life, 
don't seek to rise." 

And there is sufficient impatience in the temper 
of the age to make such a superficial idea of con- 
tent very irksome and contemptible. The feeling 
of the importance of wealth which provides the 
thousand and one luxuries that have become the 
necessaries of life is almost supreme. The 
struggle of life, too, as a consequence has become 
so fierce, the competition so intense, its whole 
pace so fast, the contrast between rich and poor 
so great, that to advocate content when the whole 
world is pushing violently on its course, is almost 
to appear to say, " Allow yourself to be trodden 
down and trampled over." And is not science 
formulating a law of life that sounds merciless, 
and seems to justify the energ^ which takes 
no heed of others? Does it not talk about 
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the struggle for existence and the law of the leot. xv, 
survival of the fittest^ that is^ of the strongest ? 
The weak^ it says plainly, must go to the wall, 
and in the very nature of things die out* That 
is the penalty of being weak, says science* " Be 
strong ^^ is its gospel. If you don^t fight and 
struggle and battle down your rival, you must 
be content to be pushed aside yourself; which 
seems a sorry content* 

There is an argument indeed against content The arga- 
which to this temper seems very plausible. Does against 
not the whole of civilization, that is, the whole 
of material progress, depend upon the desire 
of things we have not got ? And is not this 
discontent ? Is it not the desire of more 
which gives birth to inventions, and the manu- 
facturing arts, and commerce ? Is it not be- 
cause of discontent that men work in mines, 
and factories, and warehouses ? They want to 
rise, or to possess more comforts, or more im^J*'*" 
portance and influence, and therefore they toil 
early and late. They are ambitious that is, and 
ambition is discontent, and therefore it is plain Discontent 
that it is discontent which pushes on the business themottv© 
and the progress of the world* Look, it can say pr^ess! 
by way of illustration, at peoples who are easily 
satisfied, like the poor Hindoos, content with a The 
little rice and a few yards of cotton. Are we to ^'^^^^ 
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UBor. XT. imitate them ? There are^ too, the South Sea 
Sooth Sea Islanders, who can bask in their summer islands 
^^^^ and live without effort on the fruit of the cocoa- 
nut and banana trees ; but are they not naked 
savages ? Nay, have we not read in Macaulay's 
Authors. Essays, and in Dr. Johnson's Life, how that 
literary men have only written under the pressure 
of want, and that some of the best writings 
have been produced only because of Grub Street 
poverty? Was not the 'Vicar of Wakefield' 
GoltUmith. composed because Goldsmith's duns were knock- 
ing at the door and in the fear that his landlady 
would turn him into the streets ? 

Indeed, it may be urged, who labours who is not 
compelled ? And here the argument seems to 
tell, because there are few who do not feel more 
or less that their particular share of the world's 
toil is done under the compulsion of circum- 
stances. 
BientoU^it If then WO are to substitute the principle of 
i^afe content for this energetic discontent, will there 
they coTBt ^^^ necessarily be a diminution of labour, and an 
arrest of the progress of the world ? If men may 
Fal«e pi©, not covet will they toil ? It is logical reasoning 
doubtless, but it starts from false moral premises, 
and therefore reaches only folly. What is needed 
is a clear perception of the real fact which under- 
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lies the problem of toil. That it is not mere ubct. zv. 
discontent can soon be made evident. 

It is patient toil and honest work which Another 

view of 

advance the progress of the world and secure the discontent, 
triumphs of civilization. But it is certain that the 
discontent of covetousness can neither love patient 
toil nor do any real honest work. It only craves 
to get, which is not all the same thing as making 
progress. Its aim is not good work but riches^ 
between which aims there is not only a vast 
moral difference^ but a great political economy 
one. It means practically two important things, Theprin- 

cioles of 

4;hat discontent is first really unproductive ; and disoontent. 
secondly, a national enemy. 

1. Discontent is unproductive, because at heart Unpro- 

it is only a lazy thief in the real work of the world ; ^^ ^®' - 
it only seeks to secure for itself what others have 
toiled for. Others shall labour, it is merely desir- 
ous of possessing. Its only principle is success. 
What it does cultivate, therefore, is smartness; 
what it does engage in are bubble speculations, 
which are intended to make victims of others, A cheat, 
and entice from them their hard-earned gains. 

2. For the same reason it is also a national 
enemy. To promote its own interests it does A nation&i 
not hesitate to spoil the commerce of a whole 
country by bringing it into evil repute. It turns 
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its cleyemess and its bnsyness not to good 
honest work wliich sustains a nation's credit^ but 
to adulterations and rogueries which make money 
fast, but which also undermine confidence. Only 
the other day an immense amount of calico sent 
to India proved worthless so soon as unpacked. 
One of these covetous men had sent it. "Buy 
English muslin ! '^ exclaimed a Hindoo coolie to 
Mrs. Brassey, on board the 'Sunbeam;' "no, 
no; buy Swiss; English muslin no good — ^all 
gum and sticky stufi" — won't wash." She had 
found the same feeling prevalent all over the 
South Seas in respect of Manchester goods. A 
quarter of a century ago Sheffield ware com- 
manded a ready sale of 25 per cent, higher prices 
than any other cutlery because so good and 
so reliable. To-day we read that American id 
preferred. American cutlery is in our shops, 
American cotton on our backs. At a backwood 
store in America, not long ago, the storekeeper 
said to an English traveller, " A few years ago, 
my shelves were full of Manchester goods ; now 
the Indians won't buy them, they say they prefer 
to grow their own meal, and will pay a higher 
price for the same articles of American make." 

This is the work of discontent ; this is its real 
product. It sacrifices all interests and the 
general good to its own covetousness. Ofben it 
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sacrifices its own good also, for indeed selfish- lbot. xv* 
ness, as it is morally, so also it is mentally, blind* 
Take an illustration on a large scale. Look 
at Russia to-day, victorious Eussia, which has 
just altered the map of Europe, but she herself a 
prey to disorder and terrorism. Thousands on 
their way to the snows of Siberia, better dead 
than alive. Her treasury empty, her people 
haunted with panic, life unsafe, government a 
mere brute tyranny* Behold something, I say> 
of the fruits of covetous discontent. She lusted 
to destroy Turkey, and her sin comes home. 
Had she spent her energies upon the things of 
peace, and devoted the £100,000,000 lost in the 
war to the development of commerce and of 
internal resources, how diflFerent probably would 
she be to-day. 

Take the illustration on a small scale. The The young 
young tradesman determines to cut the dash of whowUi"^ 
his richer neighbours ; to live in as large a house, ^^ * 
to drive as fine a carriage, and to get into the 
same social circle. He disdains in his discon-* 
tented heart the house over the shop in which 
his father did honest work, and laid the founda- 
tions of his fortune. The old life is too slow, the 
old pleasures too poor. He begins a career of 
display and dissipation which lands him in finan- 
cial difficulties, and then he most probably casts 
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The three 
natural 
stimnlants 
to toil; 



or, better, 
the chaa- 
neU of 
toil. 



away also his father's old-fashioned pride in hon- 
esty^ is content to pay two-and-sizpence in the 
pounds and langhs at conscience and integrity. 

So the poor warehonse girl dreams of appear- 
ance ; covets, that is, to be dressed as showily as 
those with far more money (how much has showy 
example to answer for I) and it proves the first 
step in the downward road to ruin. So a clerk, 
discontented with honest gain, covetously uses 
money entrusted to his care, for gambling or 
speculation. You know the frequent story. 
Thus discontent is rather the disturbing element 
of work than its real cause ; it hinders instead of 
helps true progress. 

What, then, is the real fact ^hich underlies 
the problem of toilj There are three natural 
stimulants to toil lodged in our being, viz. the 
needs of hunger, clothing, and shelter. These, 
through the developments of tastes and the 
power of habit, become complex, and extend to a 
thousand requirements. But though from one 
point of view they are stimulants to toil, yet it 
is equally true to say that they are rather 
the channels which nature furnishes as vents 
for equally natural energies. They direct the 
capacity of toil which is in us all. For, inde- 
pendently of these, the exercise of energy is 
grateful to men in health and strength, and not 
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only grateful, but beneficial. The hardest thing leot. xy. 
of all for a strong and healthy person is to do 
nothing, to have no vent for energy, to have all 
that hunger and nakedness require, and nothing 
more to labour for. " There is no true misery,^' Toil and 
says Carlyle, " but in that of not being able to Se\o 
work.'' It is true too, that the more developed ^^^^^^* 
is mental power in a man or a people the more 
of energy is evoked also. The listless peoples 
are at the lowest ebb of existence ; the people of 
most mental life are energetic in their very games 
and pleasures. It is urged that climate has a 
great deal to do with it ; doubtless, but not so 
much as is supposed. Quicken the life of the 
mind, and physical energy surmounts the lassi- 
tude of climate. In countries where now Oiimate 

. , . 1 1 1 • i -I • i^ot the ex- 

existence is low and lassitude reigns supreme, pianation 
there were once toiling millions, laborious com- 
merce, conquering armies, the splendours and 
resources of mighty cities: The life of mind was 
fuller. Quicken mental life, I say, and occupa- Fall life 

i« -i 'i. ♦ _^ X I. i» j» explains it. 

tion becomes a necessity, not because of dis- 
content, but to satisfy the life within, as a caged 
bird ceaselessly hops from perch to perch in the 
desire of satisfying its instincts of freedom and 
activity. It hops not for its seed — that is safe — 
but for action^s sake. So in Eden (profound hint Man in 
of man's true nature) ''the man dressed" the 
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LEOT. xv. garden not so mach for food as for the delight 

Latent of exercising energy. The trae explanatory fact 

of toil, therefore, is latent energy developed by 

mental life, and directed into certain channels by 

natural wants. We see it exemplified in those 

ardent labourers in the field of science whose 

passion is to advance knowledge and subdue 

Purrait of nature. Can the motive-power which urges them 

on through days and nights be called in any true 

sense discontent ? Bather^ it is the gratification 

Of an idea, of a high curiosity, the exercise of an overpower- 

Palissy. ing instinct, as when Palissy toiled to perfect his 

idea in pottery, and to express the genius which 

possessed him like a passion. It is the desire to 

triumph over the secret and the difficult, as when 

The Alpine the mountaineer sets out to scale some lofty, 

glittering peak, which human foot as yet has 

never trod. Yes, there is an impelling instinct 

in man to toil in order to subdue and triumph. 

The im- '^ He gave him to have dominion over the fish of 

stinctof the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 

every living thing that moveth upon the earth/* 

"Be fruitful," said the Creator, ^^and multiply, 

and replenish the earth, and subdue it.*' 

Idleness It is true, there are two things which seem to 

toil. clash with this view, viz. idleness and slavish toil, 

both of which fall a prey to discontent, though 

for opposite reasons. It is true also, to a certain 
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extent, tliat the hnman mind perversely desires msot. xv 
not so much the useful as the wilful. But these 
things, from the true point of view, are only the 
accidents of a fallen nature. The great object of 
the law of God is to call men back to a nature 
renewed according to its true ideal. What we have 
ever to bear in mind is, that the law of life is the ^^.^? ^f 

the ideal, 

law which is according to the true ideal of human not the 
nature. Therefore it is (yes, even a moral axiom) 
that discontent such as the world pleads for can 
never be the mainspring of toil, but is rather 
always the disturbing element of true life. 

Apply the thought to two particulars — to Good work 
good work and to happiness. What is good 
work ? My answer is, of course, not technical, 
but moral; good work is that work into which 
a sense of duty is wrought. It is that kind of 
work which a man does when he is not thinking 
of wages, but of what is due to God and his 
own manhood. Find me a definition which 
requires more skill, more care, more energy, in 
every stroke of the workman, but yet which leaves 
the mind so free from anxiety, and worry, and 
grudging — those fatal enemies of true toil. This 
is the political economy of labour which our Lord Its political 
teaches when He says, take no thought for life, ^^^ ^^' 
but think of duty and God^s will. '' Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
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LsoT. XV. food and clotliing shall come from your Father in 
heaven/' Bat this is Divine content^ to which, 
the world's discontent is the very opposite. 

No good That is hastj^ peevish^ slovenly^ careless^ gmdg* 

diBcontent. ^^Ei a>^xious. It sets itself to do the mini- 
mum equivalent for its wages^ and it has no real 
heart in doing that. As I said, its great object 
is not to do^ but to get, not to increase the world's 
wealth, but to possess it selfishly — ^to make others 
toil whilst it enjoys. 

Happiness Apply the truth to individual happiness. 

tent. " Does discontent increase joy ? It is the very 
bane of life confessedly. Most pitiably it 
plays the fool with life. For want of some- 
thing superfluous (and it always hankers after 
the superfluous) it cannot enjoy what it has. 

iHscontent Fixing its eyes fretfully on things distant^ it 

cheats it- . . 

self. grows blind to the beauty which is close at hand. 

" It never is, but always to be, blest/' It is not 
until things are lost, that it begins perversely 
to value them, not until knowledge is grief, 
and the truth self-torture. As Browning in his 
' Paracelsus ' says : 

Browning. " Sweet human love is gone I 

'Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you : they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you 
Who care not for their presence, muse or sleep, 
And all at once they leave you, and you know them — 
We are so fooled, so cheated ! " 
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Did you ever think why lost things seem so lbot. xv. 
precious? It is just because being lost we let Lost things 
thought dwell on what was beautiful^ or sweet, P'^^*'"*' 
or good in them. But alas ! we are seldom so 
wise in the present. We look only for flaws 
and defects; we are nnappreciative and nnsym- 
pathetic, and our souls grow lean and hard. We 
will not contentedly believe in the beautiful, and 
it fades away from us, and leaves us incapable of joy. 

Yes, covetous discontent palsies the heart. Fruits of 

covetous 

Behold it in the miser, and in the old age of the discontent, 
selfish. How lonely, how withered, how hope- 
less, the end of it all I Behold it in those whose 
covetous greed of pleasure has hurried them into 
unlawful lusts and unnatural excitements in the 
effort to force the senses to yield more than God 
intended ; in the trembling drunkard, the insa- 
tiable gambler, the broken debauchee, whose 
outward brokenness is yet only the feeble index 
of their inner condition of heart and soul. 

On the other hand, how fine is true content ! True 
It is real independence, genial and sweet at heart, 
not like the rude independence of the world. Its 
own mind, and not its belongings, is its source of 
life. As Dryden says : Dryden. 

" Since all great souls still make their own content, 
We to ourselves may all our wishes grant ; 
For, nothing coveting, we nothing want." 
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uoT. XT, Once the House of Commons was startled by 
one of its most respected members^ who said in 

A strange his speech, '' I am richer than most men,'' add-* 
ing by way of explanation, '^ not because I have 
more money, but because I have less wants/' 

St. Paul. Contentment is real freedom and power. For a 

proof think of St. Paul. '* I have learned," he says, 
'4n whatsoever state I am therewith to be content ; 
I know how to be in adversity, and how to be in 
prosperity; everywhere, and in all things, I am 
instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both 
to abound and to suffer want." There was no 
state of life in which his soul was not free, in 
which his manhood could not rise above all cir- 

His con- cumstances and assert itself. And thus, " content 

tent and 

his work, with such things as he had," he could go out 
amongst men, and do the grandest work the 
world has seen. His freedom &om lower cares 
left all the faculties of his mind and the powers 
of his soul free for the higher service of his 
Master. They worked at their best, unclouded 
and unhampered, all concentrated in the vigour 
of a whole-hearted passion upon the one thing 
which he saw had been given him to do. Well 

A truth. may it be said, that '^ contentment is a pearl of 
great price, and whoever purchases it at the ex- 
pense of ten thousand desires, makes a wise and 
happy purchase." The philosophy of the whole 
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question lies here ; witli content the virtnes can i^eot. xv. 
work freely, can aim at the ideal, and the soul a philo- 
can therefore be in its measure satisfied, whilst 
the world is benefited ; but with discontent the 
virtues have to struggle for their very existence . 
it makes civil war in the conscience, and therefore 
paralyzes both heart and hand. 

I advance to the second principle of the law. 

II. Whilst it enforces content, it produces a 
discontent which proves it Divine. 

Observe that in forbidding us to covet, it passes The law 
down beneath action, or word, or even thought '^'^' 
itself. It grapples with desire. It pursues evil 
to its very source, and condemns it there, and 
there it bids the inmost feeling of the heart be on 
the side of right and truth. 

Mark the way in which it necessarily works, its spirit- 

T . J. i_ • • at_ A 1. • ual court is 

It rouses the consciousness in a man that he is conscience, 
the subject of a perfect spiritual law, just because 
it places him in the spiritual court of his own con- 
science, where judgment deals with motives and 
dispositions. For in the conscience the question 
is not what others say, nor what human law de- 
cides, it is what the moral sense in me decidps for 
or against myself as I stand before my highest 
self to receive a sentence which must be as true 
as possible in order to be true at all. 

Here begins the upward tendency. The re- 

z 
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LEOT. XT* qoirement that a man most be as trae as possible 
The moral in Order to be true at aD never lets a man rest in 
growifoon- nimself; it binds mm to an ideal; itnrgesnim 
ffnence oe ^^ from One stage to another of moral sensitive- 
ness. Every increase ofmoral sensitiveness only 
prepares for and leads on to a farther advance. 
From its very nature a true conscience, in order 
to be trae, mnst yield itself without reservation 
to the light that shines, and every better attain- 
ment opens out a something better still of law 
and life. As in scaling mountains, so here every 
advance upwards only discloses peak upon peak 
which remains to be scaled, the highest lost in the 
clouds. Whatever conscience sees to be better 
than what it has attained, to that it must aspire 
or cease to be pure. Therefore " whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are pure/' after these it must strive in the 
spirit of *^ Excelsior." 
The rich See that young man of fair form and loveable 

whtTfacked Countenance running after Christ with an anxious 
something question. " I have kept all the law/' he cries. 
^' Do not commit adultery, Do not kill. Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not. 
Honour thy father and thy mother — ^all these 
have I observed from my youth up ; what lack 
I yet? What lack I yet? Why this void, 
this unrest in my soul ? I lack something ; tell 
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me what it is. Thou who art the soul's inter- leot. xv. 
preter ? '^ ^' Throw away self/' says the Divine 
voice; ^'follow me to perfection. This law re- 
mains which thou hast not kept. 'Thou shalt 
not covet.' " 

Thus this law, " Thou shalt not covet/' sets The law 
the conscience in search of perfect truth and fadder. 
purity in motive and desire. It places it at the 
foot of a ladder whose top reaches into the heaven 
of heavens, and bids it climb if it would be true 
and find life. But in doing this, it is at once the 
witness to man's inherent greatness of nature, and 
the cause of his deepest unrest. 

1. It bears witness to our greatness of nature. Man's 

" Look at thyself," it says to each of us, '' in greatness. 
this moral 'glass, and know thyself truly. No- 
thing can really satisfy thee, except the vision 
of the perfect, and the pursuit of it. Thy com- 
plex being is moulded according to this principle. 
Thy real self belongs only to what is highest and 
best. Thou art of so wonderful a nature that not 
even one defiling thought or one tainted desire 
must enter into thy secret soul. Purity is thy 
very life. " Thou shalt not covet." Certainly 
then this law proves it to be true that we were 
'' made a little lower than the angels, to be 
crowned with glory and worship." 

2. Yet here is the cause of our deepest unrest. 

z2 
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LBOT. XY. I know it is possible to have tlie peace of letliargy 
His deep whilst Conscience sleeps. But such sleep is sleep^ 
and to be asleep is not to be true. It is to be 
unconscious of truth ; that is^ morally dead. But 
the law flashes lights and rouses conscience^ and 
The law calls to life. It shakes a man out of the external 
things in which he has slept, and sets him 
naked^ and fearful^ and restless, in the light of 
the eternal. " These vain things,*' it sajs, '^ are 
not thy life ; thy life is in me. Obey me, and 
thou shalt live ; turn from me^ and thou goest 
into darkness and death.*' 

And the first result is a heart filled with 
Theenseri- unrest and fear. iThe experience of St. Paul in- 
Paui. ' structs us. He tells us, in Eom. vii., how it fared 
with him. "Without this commandment,** he 
says, *' I lived." When it was only a dead letter 
to him, he felt all right and satisfied with him- 
self. '' But when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died.** That is, the sense of moral 
wrongness and deficiency came into his soul, and 
all complacency in self passed away. Then came 
a restless struggle to fulfil the law, and to get 
rid of the condemnatory feeling which it had 
roused* But the more he strove to bring motive 
and desire under its principle of purity, the more 
he realized the corruption and weakness of his 
own selfish nature. Two vistas were opened to 
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his inner sight, one whicli disclosed upward the mot. xv. 
beauty of holiness, the other which disclosed 
downwards the ingrained taint of his own sin- 
fulness. The final result of all his struggle was 
to force on him the utter conviction that he was His final 
a poor spiritual slave, whose higher desires to and cry. 
rise into purity were linked to a nature of cor- 
rupted passions and a weakened will. It seemed 
even as if his true self were chained to a loath- 
some corpse, from which there was no escape. 
'^ Oh, wretched man that I am,'' he cried, " who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ! " 

So the law wrought in him restlessness, and 
fear, and struggle, until he saw how to lose the 
covetous nature in the love and faith of Christ. 

And so it ever works, and was meant to work. The moral 
The moral educational purpose of the law is to tlJeSw. ° 
make sin appear in its true light to the conscience, 
'^exceeding sinful.'' Follow after conscience, 
strive to be a man, to be not only outwardly 
moral, but inwardly pure and true, and as surely 
as you are a man, so surely will you come to un- A strange 
rest, to be burdened with a burden which no 
human power can take off your soul. 

That may seem a strange end to point to, a Happiness 

, J X xp tj. 1 1 notthebest 

strange good to oner. It may perplex some who argument 
have been taught that the great argument for tiaS^^" 
Christianity is, that it makes people happy. 
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LECT. XT. That is an argament whicli must be used judi- 
ciously; a truth which needs wise application. 
God cares far more that we should be good than 
that we should be happy. And indeed there is a 
crisis in the life of true conscience when happiness 
seems paltry in comparison of being true ; when 
misery and truth, if such an alternative could be, 
seem preferable to happiness and falsehood. 

Better than happiness is this unrest, because it 
is the first stage of eternal blessedness. Through 
it the soul becomes capable of true feeling and 
true vision. Christ crucified grows gloriously 
clear as the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. The atonement is seen to oflfer more than 
all self-efibrt can realize; a conscience right- 
eously set free from sin, and a life Divinely 
harmonious with holy law. 

Was I not right in saying that this law proves 
itself Divine ? Does not all this spiritual devel- 
opment of which it is the moving cause inevit- 
ably demand for its author the God who is 
Jehovah, the *' Father of our spirits ? '' With- 
out Him moral unrest has no meaning, and 
perfection no reality. But it is His righteous- 
ness which is the pillar of fire, shining through 
the darkness of our fear. His all-seeing eye 
it is, in whose light exploring our consciences 
we see light, and know ourselves for what we 
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really are. It is His Spirit which will not let lbot. xv, 

us rest in lower things, bat ever stirs us up to 

desire to live. As George Macdonald sings : Mfwdwiai<i 

" For cause and end of all thy strife 
And unrest — as thou art — 
Still stings thee to a higher life, 
The Father at thy heart." 

Oh ! wonder and glory of human life — ^' the 
Father at its heart ! '* 

Only our relationship to God explains, I say. The Divine 
the highest phenomena of our moral life : only aLmMids^* 
God can satisfy us, ''Be ye holy, for I am j*'?*** 
holy/' "" ^'* 

It is even a logical as well as a moral necessity 
that the foundations of this law should be in the 
Invisible God. If man has only human relation- 
ships this law is entirely superfluous, for who but 
God can see the thoughts of the heart ? Who 
can judge of inner truth but He ? 

Observe also how it secures true content. Secures 
Because this Divine discontent seeks to be like tent. 
God, it leaves no room for covetous discontent in 
the lower things of life. God's will is good to it, 
and all He gives and does is well. It realizes too 
that the path of duty is the path of holiness and 
service. Thus the greater sense of God absorbs 
the lesser sense of self. 

Lastly, mark how the concluding word of the 
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liioT. XT. Law leads up to the Gospel^ how the Old Testa- 
it links on meiit colminates in the New^ and Moses yields to 
Christ. Christ. In making conscious of sin^ it gives birth 
to the desire of a Saviour. Who shall deliver 
me from the power of sin P Is there a deliverance P 
Thanks be to God^ there is^ through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Thus Law and Gospel blend in Him, 
Christ ful- who is the Divine Redeemer, and He comes to us 
SiSSent. in answer to the ciy wWch has been roused in us, 
comes to us, out of the Bosom of the Father, to 
set us free by the truth into the liberty of love. 
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XVI. 
THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 



LOVE THE FULFILLER. 

A new commaT^ment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another; as ±have loved you, that ye also love one another. 
— John saii 34. 



w 



E reach to-night the close of our lectures, lbot. xvl 
The last word of the Law left us looking to Theory 

_^ , which the 

Christ. It held up to us the ideal of true life^ law evokes, 
and our conscience, chaUenged by it, yielded 
assent to its claims as holy, just, and good. But 
even so it became an ideal beyond us ; not beyond 
desire, which indeed longs for it, but beyond 
attainment ; beyond the will in its weakness, and 
the heart in its selfishness. Thus it rouses in 
the true man a desire for deliverance from the 
lower self, a cry for Divine help and for a new 
nature. God's answer is Christ the Redeemer ; ohrist the 
and this new commandment is the word which ""^®^' 
Christ brings to meet the cry, and to enable us 
to realize the ideal. But here important ques- 
tions start up alarmingly before some minds. 
Can the law be kept ? Was it meant to be kept ? 
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LBOT. zYi. Many practically separate between the law and 

jiig^^g^gj^ Christ, as if belief in Christ served instead of 

ideas. keeping the law. We cannot keep it, they say, 

but He makes up for it. We must leave our 

, deficiency with Him. Thus morality and religion 

come near being perilously divorced. Christ is 

almost made an excuse for not obeying God. It 

is a confusion of mind which needs to be cleared 

up. Certainly 6od meant His law to be kept, 

and certainly Christ came to keep that law as 

our example. These truths ought never to be 

questioned, never tampered with. We drift out 

into a shoreless sea of innumerable dangers if 

once we bring our minds to believe that God has 

been saying what He did not really mean, or 

think that we have been made free from His 

moral requirements by the sacrifice of His Son. 

Evangelical Christianity would deserve all that 

its enemies urge against it if such were its truths. 

Our Lord's But such are not its truths. The whole of our 

purpose. 

Lord's work had this great moral purpose, not 
to lay the law aside as impossible — as a moral 
burden too heavy for man to bear — ^but, on the 
contrary, to establish it more firmly, to exalt it 
as good, and to empower believing souls to keep 
it. That is why He gave this new command- 
ment. He gave it as spirit and power. It is 
light and strength He offers. Is the offer suf- 
ficient ? Is it practical ? Let us see. 
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There are two things 'about this new com- mot. xvi. 
mandment which it will be helpful to observe. The law 
In the first place, it is a most wonderful sum- and made 
mary of the old. It is the whole Decalogue, and ^®"° 
nothing less, in one great living word. In the 
second place, mark tha,t it becomes this " living 
word'* — the old letter is transformed into new 
spirit — ^because He dares to change its require- 
ments into personal feeling towards Himself. 
Christ does not abrogate the law, but He says, 
love me, and so keep it. 

To realize the significance of these two points, Moses con- 
notice that they are only the same methods which j^^. 
Moses has employed before. Moses summarizes 
the law, he also vivifies it by means of the per- 
sonal element. He does both in two grand 
passages : *' Hear, Israel (he cries in Deut. 
vi. 4, 5) : Jehovah (the Lord) our God is one 
Jehovah : And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.'' Thus he deals with the 
first table. He does the same for the second in 
Levit. xix. 18: "Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself : I am Jehovah.'' 

It is of the greatest importance to understand The heart 
why Moses thus summarizes the Decalogue. To posi^e 
put it briefly, he does so because the true heart 
requires a positive expression of the law. It 
requires that it shall be interpreted according to 
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LBOI. XVI. 



The tend- 
ency to 
separate 
the com- 
mand- 
ments. 



Moral oon- 
f osion in 
conse- 
quence. 



The feeling 
of a perfect 
service. 



its. inner spirit^ that is^ be transformed into a 
feeling, and so pass into fte human soul, '' written 
upon the heart.^^ Whilst the law is only, " Thou 
Shalt not/' it stimulates either opposition or 
despair. It leaves men fighting a hopeless battle 
with their own inner corruptions, and against 
desires which itself seems to call into existence. 
For the natural tendency of the ordinary mind 
is to look upon the ten laws as each separate 
from the other, in which view they seem to 
surround the conscience, and separately to assail 
it. Then, partly in order to escape the unceasing 
pressure of their attacks, the mind is liable to 
fall into moral confusion. It did so fall, as 
St. James testifies. It seemed as if the ten 
laws might be separated from each other also 
in the idea of obedience; that a man might 
keep one if he did not keep the other; that he 
might comfort himself if he did steal, or commit 
adultery, that yet he was not guilty of murder. 
Thus, to look at the law as if it dealt with the 
conscience from ten different standpoints, was to 
cause the conscience to forget that they are the 
laws of One God, and that therefore to offend in 
one point was to be guilty of all. 

But the instinctive feeling of the true heart is, 
that God needs a perfect service, and that a per- 
fect service needs one all-embracing feeling. In 
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vain is all mere external effort if the spirit be not lbot. xvi. 

pure within. How shall I keep all these laws ? 

— ^how shall I offer true service ? — ^was the cry first 

in Moses' own heart ; and this summary, which 

sets forth the positive feeling of love to Jehovah 

as the fulfilment of the law, is the Divine answer 

which he received. 

Thus Moses came at the great truth, that the Love fui- 
spirit of the laws of Sinai is perfect love. He 
was taught that if he could only love enough he 
would obey enough ; that love carries the law as 
wings carry the bird floating in upper air, borne 
along by the wind. All their grievousness and 
burden ceases so soon as they become to men 
the commandments of one they love. Then they 
are part of love, and love is liberty. Love indeed 
desires service in order to show itself; and thus 
the law becomes the blessed outlet for its devo- 
tion, the necessity of its inner life. Moses came Under 
to see this ; so did David, and Isaiah, and all the lovelooks 
saints. They saw it in Jehovah. The law was *o Jehovah, 
glorious and good to them, as the Psalms show, 
because, in the first place, it was the law of 
Jehovah. For Jehovah was to them, both in the 
experience of their soul and in the sphere of his- 
tory, the glorious and good Jehovah. To them 
the deliverance of Egypt and the Red Sea, the 
wilderness, the manna, the water from the rock, 
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MOT. XVI. the mercies and the judgments — all lent a gloiy 
to the law, and made it good and true^ yea^ very- 
life and blessedness. They saw it not through 
the medium of the evil hearty to which it is a 
burden and offence, but through the medium of 
Jehovah, who loved Isr9.el with an everlasting 
love, and therefore they saw it as a glory and a 
good to be desired '^ more than much fine gold.^^ 
To keep it was to truly live in and with Jehovah. 

Christ What, then, does Jesus give us that is fresh in 

condenses 

Moses. His new commandment, if Moses taught this as 
the spirit of the old? Mark what Jesus did. 
In the first place, as Lawgiver, He singled out 
these two words of Moses — Love to God and Love 
to man — and made them the essence of all the 
requirements of the moral law. He extricated 
them from the midst of the traditions and glosses 
of a score of rabbis, and a thousand questions of 
casuistry which had overlaid and smothered them, 
and He set them in the forefront of truth for 
ever as the spirit of moral life. But He advanced 
the truth a stage by reducing both relationships 
under one common feeling. He caused love to 
God and love to man to become one and the 
same, and to flow from one source. But even 
this does not constitute the peculiar truth of His 
new commandment. To further summarize the 
old is not to make it new. The great thing 
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Jesus does is. He assumes the place of Jehovah, leot. xvi. 
There could not have been this further summary 
except there had been a new revelation of Jehovah. 
Mark what He says in eflFect. Love me, and in Love fulfils 
so doing you shall love both (jod and man. loving 
The new thing is, that here is one who in a 
Divine way is common both to Jehovah and to 
humanity, and who includes both in Himself. 
He presents Himself to the heart as representing 
Jehovah and humanity, so that in loving Him 
the love of God and man is secured at one and 
the same time, in one and the same way. That 
personal element, which under the old dispensa- 
tion is Jehovah the Invisible, is now Jesus, who 
is at once the visible Emmanuel and the Son of 
man. He bids the heart look to Him as the ideal 
of love — ^^as I have loved you" — ^bids it seek 
His inspiration in order to keep His command- 
ments. Thus the summary into one word is 
more than the thought of a philosopher ; it is the 
light of a new revelation ; it is the very source 
itself laid bare of the love which is the spirit of 
all true life. 

It may help some when they see how strictly Analogy 
analogous this comprehension of all moral law science, 
under one word is to the scientific process of 
the present day. Once the forces of nature 
were looked upon as isolated, and as confined 
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LW3T XVI. each to their own sphere. Now the belief is 
that all laws^ however apparently diverse, are 
yet only manifestations of one central force or 

a%eimii7 underlying life. And lust as it was the doc- 

ofOodand . . . 

tmity of tnne of the Unity of God which set science on 
cai and the discovory of the unity of physical law, so it 
is the full revelation of the moral nature of God, 
through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which 
has made possible the discovery of the one force 
which underlies and comprehends all moral Ufe. 
In Christ the God-man we see clearly what even 
the pious have found difficult to harmonize, viz. 
that love to God and man are really the same 
thing. We cannot love God without loving man, 
nor can we love man truly except as seen in the 
Common Father. Thus in Christ we come at a 
grand moral unity. God's law is one living word, 
man's duty is the response of one central feeling. 
Nay, deeper still, we reach the unity of blessed 
life; God's love, through Christ, is received 
into the believing heart, and thus human life is 
elevated into a Divine inspiration. ^^To me to 
live is Christ.'' And, therefore, we can say that 
the discovery of the unity of physical law, grand 
as it is, and pregnant as it is with future dis- 
coveries, is neither so grand nor so fruitful as 
this Divine resolution of moral life into the simple 
force of love to Christ. Let this be perceived. 
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and then also how evidently the Lord's Divinity leot. xvi. 

must be confessed. It becomes a logical as well 

as a moral necessity : logical because this unity 

with God through love can only be if Christ be 

Divine : moral because such a claim as this raises 

Him either to the throne of Divine truth, or 

plunges Him into the abyss of falsehood. 

Let us, then, now review our position. Here -A^ retro- 
spect 
IS the moral law, over whose ten points we have of the 

gone step by step. We have seen its absolute 

importance. It asserts the dignity of human life. 

It is the conservator of human rights, and the true 

chart of national progress as well as individual 

blessedness. It is, as St. Paul says, "holy, just, 

and good." But now we come face to face with 

the spiritual force which is absolutely necessary 

to keep this law, and make it practical fact in the 

life of the world and the relationships of men. 

Love is absolutely necessary to keep the law. Lovo-h 

practical 

Only love can serve the God who is love. It is necessity 
also self-evident that only love would care to tables, 
serve Him. Without love man always departs 
from God, and turns to serve self and the world. 
It is the same with respect to our neighbour. If 
we don't really love Him, the time will come, as 
certain as we live, when towards one and another 
selfishness will work out in envy, malice, jealousy, 
evil-speaking, and acts of wrong-doing. This is 

A A 
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LKCT. XTI. 
Neither 



nor oon- 

acieutioui* 
ncM caa 
take thb 
place of 
bivine 
love. 



St. James. 



Is love 
possible ? 



Or a 

driam? 



common experience Even nature cannot 

keep the law without Divine love. Brother can 
fight with brother, and the son forsake the father, 
when self rules. Nor can conscientiousness, that 
sense of duty which philosophy inculcates, supply 
the place of love. Apart from love it becomes 
hard, narrow, formal, not to say harsh of judg- 
ment. It is no match for selfishness, which con- 
tinually interferes with and spoils its best efforts 
and intention^, and so causes it to get chafed 
and sore under the pressure of sacrifices which 
go against the grain, and seem to yield so little. 
Thus even this high faculty needs love like a pure 
air in which to breathe. What is the force of 
that strange remark of St. James, '^He that is 
guilty in one point of the law is guilty of all ? " 
Is it not that each sin which the law condemns is 
a violation of that spirit which the law demands ? 
Love violated, the whole moral life is violated. 

It is a mighty question, then, which confronts 
us now. Is it a practical truth? — is this love 
possible to us ? What shall we say ? Shall we 
decide that in such a world as this it can only 
be a sweet unpractical dream ? I will tell you, 
then, who would agree with us. They would 
agree with us who, having wrapped themselves 
round and round in selfishness, have come to 
doubt all things high and pure; the common- 
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place souls who never rise above the flesh, and lbot. xvi. 
who hold fast all the articles of worldly faith. Who say it 

I will also tell 70 a what such a conclusion 
surrenders. 

1. It surrenders all hope of a kingdom of God if it be a 

^, . . «, . • 1 1 11 dream then 

m this sorrowing, sunermg, sm-broken world, there is no 
It must go on as best it can, the gtrong trampling the world, 
down the weak still, and the weak groaning in 
helplessness. For the hope of the world is that 
the law of God — the law of righteousness and 
truth — shall prevail. It is only in proportion as 
love reigns and rules that men will be saved from 
discords and sorrows. 

2. It surrenders all hope of a kingdom of No hope 
God in the soul of man. Man is a world in him- life of man. 
self, whose peace, harmony, and liberty depend 

on the possession of love. Without Divine love 
selfishness rules and carries him into wrong, and 
so brings him under the tormenting, condemning 
power of conscience, or, worse still, even below 
the power of conscience. If a man be below the 
power of conscience there is nothing to be said 
for him. If he be a slave to conscience that is 
far higher, but still he is not a man in the true 
sense of the word. The truth of manhood is 
liberty in goodness, the realization of spiritual 
union with the will of God, in which law as com- 
pulsion passes out of sight, and only the glad 

aa2 
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LEOT. XYL feeling of love is present. As St. Paul says^ a man 
walking in love breathes another air than law. '' If 
ye be led of the Spirit ye are not under the law. 
For, the fruit of the Spirit is love, jov, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, temperance; against such there is no law/' 
Love is the But farewell all this larger animating hope if 
worker. love be visionary, for it depends on love. Let 
the law go also, for if love be visionary law is 
mockery, a torment to the good, and no restraint 
upon the evil. For why should a law be regarded 
which cannot be fulfilled ? Declare love visionary, 
and both hope in God and faith in man are thrown 
away. That is made a mere ignis fatuus which 
God has placed in man^s moral heaven as a star 
of Bethlehem leading to the presence of His Son. 
Here then we need assuring thoughts, and two 
present themselves which lead on to firm ground : 
ix)vecan 1. If this love be possible, it is able to do its 

law. work : it can and will fulfil the law in whom- 

soever possesses it. As St. Paul argues : " Love 
works no injury to his neighbour; and, there- 
fore, love is the fulfiUer of the law." We all 
know that those whom we truly love we cannot 
injure. Thus it fulfils all the '^ Thou shalt nets." 
But it does more. It is benevolence ; it delights 
to make happy and to bless the objects of its 
A mother's affections. Consider it in its highest natural 

love. ° 

form — a mother's love towards her son or 
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daughter. Is she envious of their good fortune ? lect. xvi. 
Does she grudge their reputation, or that she 
herself is surpassed by them in wealth, or learn- 
ing, or manners, or position ? Not so ; just 
because she loves she rejoices in all this more 
than if all were her own. Thus let the love which 
is of Christ be established upon the throne of all 
hearts, and it will keep the law, and the world 
will be perfected. 

2. If this love be possible at all, it is possible i^'*>vei8 

'^ '■ possible 

to all. And this is really a profound argument to all. 
for the new commandment of Christ ; because, if 
the law is for all, its spirit should be possible to 
all. This is just what love is. As regards love, 
one man is as good as another. It needs neither 
education nor even mental ability to be in love. 
It is of the nature of the lowest as well as the 
highest. In this way the law presents itself at The law is 

iov all 

once as perfect justice and as perfect truth. It therefore 
is seen to be the law of the One God and Father ^^ ^^ 
of the whole race, who is no respecter of persons.' 
So common, so simple, is this master-feeling, and 
yet just that one feeling which, if it could be, as 
it ought to be, in each of us, would keep the 
whole world in highest harmony and in con- 
tinuous development of the powers of mind and 
heart which fulfil the perfect will of God. 

And now what are the facts about this love ? Facts about 

love 

1. That love as an ideal has already penetrated 
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LBOT. zvi. the conscionsness of the noblest of maukind. It 
The noblest is already in possession of the moral imagina- 
in it. tion. Do you not know that it would be possible 

to quote from our poets by the hour the praises 
of love, its beauties^ its blessedness^ its mighty 
Pleached works, its potent influences ? Sunday by Sunday 
Simdfty. there are thousands of preachers whose business 
The masses it is to tellhow Divine it is. And men in crowds, 

believe 

in it. when the voice which speaks is real, will listen, 

charmed with the sweet vision it puts before the 
mind. They feel its power, they own its sway in 
those moments when feeling is highest and truest. 
Yes, it has a lodgment in the very conscience of 
men ; it forms already a ground of appeal. 

It is pointed Do we not hear it said more and more fre- 

at a8the . m i i t i 

spirit of quently, as an incontrovertible truth, that what 
anity. " • is Wanted to gain men to Christianity are Chris- 
tians full of Christian love ? Do not those who 
oppose Christianity tell us, illogically, that they 
themselves are not Christian, because Christians 
are not consistent with their profession P And 
is it not a fact that one real simple life of Chris- 
tian love will stop more mouths than a thousand 
learned arguments of the cleverest controver- 
Love is sialists ? Thus by friend and foe alike this spirit 
and * is acknowledged to be true religion. And it is 
tiaidty. " *^is spirit which gives its eternal nature to 
Christianity. Christianity grow old ! Christianity 
decay ! — not till love which never faileth decays. 
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not till God fails, and the character of Jesus lbot. xvl 
ceases to be true. When the world gets beyond 
perfect love it will be beyond Christianity, but 
not till then. Let us learn the lesson. The The great 
great danger of Christianity to-day is not science Christi- 
but worldliness, not philosophy but selfishness ; "" 
that is, the practical denial on the part of pro- 
fessing Christians of the essential spirit of the 
religion they profess. If love does not argue, it 
wins; it withdraws from alienated hearts those 
prejudices which prevent unbelief from seeing 
moral truth and Divine beauty. 

2. But, in the second place, far more can be i^ve w a 

fact in 

alleged than even these significant facts. There actual 
have been men and women, actual personages of 
history ; there are men and women of common 
everyday life, possessed of this very love. Have 
you not known one such P I have ; a woman, for 
instance, who for fifty years of a converted life 
served God and her master with most true fidelity, 
and who all the while spoke good words to others 
and did them kind actions. Thank God for the 
fact, that in every age some emerge out of the 
selfish mass, who seem to live by an inspiration not 
of earth but of heaven, whose ruling disposition is 
the feeling of benevolence, and whose actions and 
words have a secret fountain from which they flow. 

Eeble (a 
*^ There are in this loud stunning tide quotation 

Of human care and crime, from). 
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Those who 
love. 



LEOT. XVI. With whom the melodies abide, 

Of th* everlasting chime : 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat." 

They turn to the works of philanthropy. The 
sick^ the aged^ the unfortunate^ the lost^ are their 
sphere of labour, the objects of a tender, holy sym- 
pathy. The sight of the unblessed fills them with 
a yearning pity. Since the day of Christ there 
have been ever many such, some known, many more 
unknown, who could only give the widow's mite 
or the cup of cold water, or the smile, or the tear 
of sympathy, or the cheering word. Think of the 
Apostles, of St. John and St. Paul, to whom the 
love of Christ was an all-constraining impulse, 
who spent and were spent for the good of others. 
In such as these then a fact of immense practical 
significance stands out clearly, viz. that love which 
fulfils the law has certainly been possessed by 
some; some have been its subjects. Therefore 
they prove the reality of the kingdom of God. 
Proofs and It is already in them. With however many im- 
perfections, they do belong in will and desire to 
the perfect love, and thus they are proofs and 
prophecies of the future that shall be perfect. 
' These were no dreamers, and love is not visionary. 

We may not love, but they do. We may despair 
of it, but they have begun to realize it. We may 



St. Paul. 
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indulge selfishness and cry impossible, but they i-^ot. xvi. 
open their hearts, and lo ! Divine love enters into 
them, and breathes itself through their affections, 
and they know by a precious experience beyond 
all argument that God is real and Christ is true. 

3. And thirdly, what is more than all, or Jesus lives 

'^\ ' in the 

rather the explanation of all — the very source of world, 
this life of love is in our midst. God has become 
man, and love itself is incarnate. Never, never- 
more will it depart from the world. JesuS is 
the central attractive figure of all its moral lifoi 
In Him men continually behold love perfected, 
acknbwledge its beauty, and confess its power. 
His cross remains, and its shadows lengthen The cross 
down the ages of time, and the world is being iufluence. 
filled with the sense of a presence invisible but 
not absent. As long as sin lasts and the world 
lasts, as long as sorrow and trouble last, so long 
will human hearts see a vision of One full of love 
and pity, with a face Divinely tender, and lighted 
up with unspeakable things, going in and out 
amongst them touching, purifying, strengthening. 
Yes ! whilst some are saying in their blindness, A contrast. 
" love is impossible,^^ lo ! love is here attracting 
the hearts of the willing, and breathing upon 
them its own spirit. The King of the kingdom 
is amongst His subjects, giving them power " to 
become the sons of God, even to as many as 
believe on His Name." 
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How Christ 
appeals 
to us. 



The ex- 
ample of 
Christ 

For a child. 



For the 
wise man. 



Hint on. 



J. S. MiU. 



The grand- 
est truth 
of life. 



Behold then and strive to understand the force 
and truth of this new commandment. Jesus is 
Incarnate 6od^ and love was His life, and that 
life is the life of men. From the cross of atone- 
ment, from the open grave, from the throne of 
glory. He cries to us, '' Come, and take life in my 
love j come, and love me, and so live Divinely 
true.*' This love needs no other rules than the 
example of Christ. '^ As I have loved you/' Yet 
that example will prove infinitely deep as well as 
Divinely simple. The child will be able to take 
it as a guide, easily understood, easily followed. 
So act fts to please Christ will ensure perfect 
action in motive and desire, on the part of the 
youngest and the most ignorant. But it will 
also serve the philosopher as the truest wisdom, 
whether practical or theoretical. James Hinton, 
the rigorous thinker, can see in it the germinal 
ideal of a perfect benevolence, placed under the 
fostering care of the safest and truest of all 
standards of action. Even a John Stuart Mill, 
the utilitarian and sceptical reasoner, must at last 
confess, that he who so lives as to please Christ, 
and who makes that his standard of life, is most 
likely to attain to truth of character and the 
happiest experience. 

What shall we say to these things ? Here is 
the grandest force in this world, and therefore 
that it is offered to us is the grandest truth. If 
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any one says — How am I to love ? — ^how am I to lbct. xvi. 
get out of self? — the answer is the old one, 
Believe in Christ, in love Incarnate, in love that How to 

loV6 

bled and died and rose again ; receive Him into 
the heart, and lo ! you possess the secret. 

To see love as a fine philosophical principle is 
not enough. Love does not come so. Nor to 
struggle after it as a duty ; it will not root itself 
in the conscience first. It roots itself in the 
heart when Christ takes possession. Such is The force 
the force of His words in this new command- words ia 
ment. As I have loved you, so love one another. 
Love me, and each other in me. Be always 
sensible of my love, keep the feeling of it warm 
in your souls, and then live towards others out 
of that feeling. Thus He himself illustrates His 
own law, its nature and its working. 

It all comes to this, if you desire, to be perfect, The essence 
if you would keep the law, if you would attain has been 

'A 

eternal life, love, and it is done ; and if you would "" ' 
love, believe in Christ as love Divine; believe, 
draw near to Him in personal communion, heart 
to heart, thought to thought. Then His spirit 
will pass into yours and cause you to see all 
things in a new light. We love Him because He 
first loved us. To believe that Jesus loves you 
personally, to live in the conviction of that belief, 
to habituate yourself to the internal guidance of 
it; that iSj to submit persons and things to its 
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LECT. XVI. influence, is to become a partaker of His life. 
Then heart and mind and will are being spiritual- 
ized, leavened by the Divine indwelling. As the 
heart grows purer in desire the mind becomes 
clearer in moral insight, and the will gains a 
corresponding increase of inward strength and 
freedom. Morality develops into heavenly- mind- 
edness, into "the mind which wasmX)hrist Jesus/' 
It ceases to be a rule, and becomes a Uving Spirit;. 

The old The old Gospel is the profoundest philosophy of 

life. "Who His own self bore our sins in His 
own body on the tree " is the most vital truth. 
Let the lieart feel it, and it carries a man into 

A grand that life wUch is dead to sin, but alive unto God ; 
that life which strives to grow up in all things 
of thought and motive, of feeling and action, unto 
the measure of His stature who is the Perfect 
Man, who loved us and gave Himself for us. 
At last it comes to what the poet sings : 

Its ** Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

ultimate That were an offerinff far too small ; 

result. , . ^r . 

Love so amazmg, so Divme, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all." 



THE END. 
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